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PREFACE 


After attaining independence, India has had to struggle on many 
fronts to clear the debris of about two hundred years of British 
colonial rule. India has also had to face pressures from imperia¬ 
list powers which have tried to subvert India’s policy of nonalign¬ 
ment and secularism. These pressures have been put in overt and 
covert ways since the day Britain imposed partition on India to 
form Pakistan. The imperialist powers thereafter turned Pakistan 
into an outpost to serve their interests which included creating 
animosity between the people of India and Pakistan. 

As Jawaharlal Nehru said, on all basic matters, like Goa and 
Kashmir, the U.S.A. and Britain have remained almost invariably 
against India. yThey have given India economic aid, but at the same 
time they have taken other steps, like arming Pakistan, which have 
hurt India and compelled it to divert its slender resources to defence. 
Of this policy of the Anglo-American powers, Nehru said: ‘All 
this is very illogical and I really do not understand how these great 
statesmen of the United States and the United Kingdom fit in all 
this in their thinking.’ Nehru also condemned these powers for 
their attitude of ‘deliberate hostility to India’ when they persisted 
in their attempts in the Security Council to induct foreign troops 
into Kashmir. 

Of late, China has also joined the company of the imperialist 
powers. Chinese leaders who, at one stage, strongly criticised the 
partition of India as an imperialist ruse, have become supporters of 
Pakistan to serve their own ends. 

The policy of the U.S.A. of arming Pakistan ultimately led to 
the military conflict between Pakistan and India in 1965. The 
conflict, therefore, has to be viewed as part of a broad plan of these 
powers to undermine India 



In the military conflict 


Pakistani leaders and their ‘benefactors’ went awryX The Pakistan 
army equipped with American weapons was not able to shoot 
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Its way into Kashmir. The resulting situation was most irksome for 
the Pakistani leaders from which neither Washington nor London 


nor Peking could extricate them. They eventually accepted the Soviet 
offer of‘good offices’ made to them and the Indian leaders during the 
conflict to meet on Soviet soil to seek a way to peace. India had 
already given its approval to the Soviet move soon after it was made 
to the two sides. It was for the first time that a great power had 
come forward not to create a wedge between these two countries 


but to bring them closer together. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
other major powers did not relish the idea of the Tashkent meeting 
which the Soviet Union convened in a bid to give a new peaceful 
direction to India-Pakistan relations. 


An attempt has been made in the present work to give an account 
of the Tashkent meeting after touching in brief on the freedom 
struggle of the Indian people, Britain's policy of ‘divide and rule’, 
the imposition of partition on India, the Kashmir situation, Pakis¬ 
tan’s membership of military blocs, and the conflict ox 1965. 


The account of the Tashkent meeting has been given in the 
form of a diary based on my personal observations in Tashkent 
where talks were held between the Indian and Pakistani leaders 
under the ‘good offices’ of Premier Alexei Kosygin. The talks 
between Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri and President Moham¬ 
med Ayub Khan led to their signing the Tashkent Declaration in 
which both sides pledged to renounce force to settle any problem. 

The Tashkent Declaration brought the conflict to an end 
but it did not result in the expected improvement of relations between 
India and Pakistan. The Pakistan government, after a certain 
stage, declined to take further steps in terms of the Declaration to 
normalise relations with India. The situation emerging after the 
conflict, however, led to some heart-searching among certain sec¬ 
tions of the Pakistani people who became disillusioned with the 
imperialist powers and Pakistan’s membership of military pacts. 
A logical consequence of this should be a realisation on the part 
of the Pakistani ruling circles that interested ‘third-parties’ could 
not bring Pakistan any benefit and it was in the mutual interest 
of the peoples of the two countries to discuss their problems them- 
selve without foreign interference. These ‘third-parties’ are out 
to squeeze the maximum advantage for themselves by perpetuating 



India-Pakistan antagonism, which, as the conflict of 1965 showed, 
had harmed both and solved no problem. 


The imperialist powers have created any number of problems 
for India, too. They are hatching their own plans to thwart 
India’s independence and make it subservient to them. In this 
sinister game, they have been emboldened by the vacillation of 
India’s leaders in tackling fundamental economic issues, the split 
in the leftist forces and the growing activity of communal and 
reactionary elements out to exploit religious, caste and regional 
differences amongst the people. 

India’s socio-economic problems can be solved only by the 
single-minded effort of its people and leaders to promote economic 
growth and remove the stranglehold of poverty and backwardness. 
Any idea that problems of food, education or defence could be 
left to others would be tantamount to courting disaster. 

If this book helps in exposing the activities of ‘third-parties’ 
which have till now prevented the people of India and Pakistan 
from developing friendly relations and cooperating with each other 
in building a new life, it will have served its modest purpose. 

B. V. 
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CHAPTER I 




BACKGROUND TO FREEDOM 


The long span of ninety years, 1857-1947, covers the many ups and 
downs of the national liberation movement in India following the 
unsuccessful First War of Independence against British imperialism. 
It was a struggle not only against brute force, naked repression and 
merciless exploitation which were visible enough but also against 
certain invisible forces which were cleverly hidden and subtly 
manipulated. These invisible forces comprised the grand design of 
British imperialism to keep India under subjection by employing 
every device to falsify history, poison the cultural fount of the people, 
sow mass hatred between different communities, and artificially 
exacerbate and fan the religious susceptibilities and social and caste 
prejudices of the people. These forces constituted a perpetual 
declaration of war against the Indian people who were ruthlessly 
fed with communal poison to keep them divided. 

The British evolved an educational system which while ensuring 
life-long illiteracy for the vast masses of people introduced denomi¬ 
national institutions on communal lines for the few who could 
afford to attend them. They literally took the policy of ‘divide and 
rule’ to fantastic limits and ‘divided’ even Indian ‘pani’ (drinking 
water) on communal lines. Poor passengers crammed in third- 
class compartments of British-owned railway trains quenched their 
thirst in the torrid heat by obtaining water at way-side stations from 
railway attendants who went up and down the platform chanting 
Hindu pani, Muslim pani though they filled their buckets from the 
same well or tap. No field was spared from being infected with this 
communal virus. They went to the extent of creating separate 
electorates for Hindus and Muslims under which a Hindu could vote 
only for a Hindu candidate in an election and a Muslim only for a 
Muslim candidate. In sports, too, the British encouraged formation 
of denominational clubs. Cricket matches between a ‘Hindu 
Eleven’ and a ‘Muslim Eleven’, watched by thousands of people, 
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tneir emotions charged with communal passion, were a common 
sight at the time. They financed and encouraged newspapers whose 
only purpose was to fan communal tension between different com¬ 
munities. They wrote books on the history of India which were, 
by and large, a mixture of distortion and fabrication and which 
sought to destroy every concept of Indian unity. And these books 
were compulsory reading for Indian students in schools and colleges! 

The British imperialists knew only too well that they could not 
rule India merely by force, so they spread this social and cultural 
plague among the people. They engineered communal riots and 
killings whenever a national upsurge had to be crushed. 

The leaders of the Indian national liberation movement, by and 
large, did not show sufficient awareness of these invisible forces that 
the British were using against them. But despite every sinister 
stratagem, the British could not destroy the national liberation 
movement and the people’s urge for freedom. When it became 
impossible for them to lord it over India any more and they faced 
the prospect of having to quit India, they became raving mad and 
engineered mass killings and migrations on a scale not known in 
history. They went about it in a cowardly fashion by skilfully 
engineering the holocaust from behind the scenes. The British 
rulers, who had talked of their ‘civilising mission’, who had boasted 
of ‘unifying India’, plunged the country into a fratricidal war, 
destroyed its unity by imposing partition. This was their last 
gamble to retain their hold over the country. Unable to suppress 
the national liberation movement any more, they made a show of 
leaving India while actually planning to stay on, or alternatively to 
‘come back’ by putting the country on fire in the hope that the 
national leaders would not be able to control the chaos resulting 
from partition, mass migrations and communal killings. 

Britain’s policy of ‘divide and rule’ is not yet a thing of the past 
as its aftermath still exist and affect relations between different 
communities. Britain is operating this policy in a different way 
today by fanning old prejudices to keep Pakistan and India per¬ 
petually at loggerheads. It fits in in a particular pattern of British 
policy to safeguard its ‘permanent interests’. This policy needs 
to be studied fully at every level not as a historical process but as a 
living danger whose aim is to undermine India’s independence. 
When all the things the British did, including the exploitation of 
certain backward customs and practices, and the caste system. 
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exposed before the public, it may become possible to take 
effective steps to guard against this danger. 

The policy ol divide and rule’ as a weapon of imperial domination 
covers a period of nearly two hundred years. It will, therefore, 
require painstaking analytical study over a period of time to expose 
it. Yet, certain broad trends need to be briefly stated for our present 
purpose to show how this policy worked during the period of the 
freedom struggle. 

;\ny thesis that before the advent of the British, Indian society 
was thoroughly integrated would be a mere verbal exercise. Indian 
society was not an ideal one. But no society in any country in the 
woild was ideal at the time when the British began their rule in 
India. Theie were weaknesses in the Indian society, there were 
differences between communities, there was the caste system, there 
were some religious antipathies. All this, however, cannot blind 
an Indian to the fact that the British worked upon these differences 
in a manner that produced devastating effects. This was done 
through the policy of ‘divide and rule’ which again was not a British 
creation. But the British used it with such subtlety and ruthlessness 
that they far surpassed any former colonial or imperial practitioner 
of this policy in any land. 

Marx wrote about these weaknesses but made a telling point 
about the havoc wrought by the British in India. There cannot, 
however, remain any doubt but that the misery inflicted by the 
British on Hindustan is of an essentially different and infinitely 
more intensive kind than all Hindustan had to suffer before.’ 1 2 
Marx went on to say: 

Ail the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, famines, 
strangely complex, rapid and destructive as the successive action 
m Hindustan may appear, did not go deeper than its surface. 
England has broken down the entire framew'ork of Indian 
society, without any symptoms of reconstitution yet appearing, 
inis loss of his old world, with no gain of a new one, imparts 
a particular kind of melancholy to the present misery of the 
Hindu [Indian] and separates Hindustan, ruled by Britain, from 
all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its past history. 1 




All this Marx had said in 1853. In the subsequent ninety-four 


1. Karl Marx, ‘British Rule in India’, in New York Daily Tribune, 25 June 
1853. 

2. Marx, loc. cit. 
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years of British rule that followed this condemnation, the British 
colonialists wrought greater havoc in destroying the fabric of Indian 
society and poisoning the minds of different sections of the Indian 
people against each other. 

Before British imperialists imposed their rule on India, Hindus 
and Muslims had lived harmoniously. In far flung regions of 
India, different communities comprising Hindus and Muslims 
coexisted with each other. Muslims, by and large, were 
converts from Hinduism and they were conscious of their 
linguistic, racial and ethnic bonds with the Hindus. In the 
Punjab, this was most pronounced among the virile community of 
the Jats. Even today there are Hindu jats, Muslim jats and Sikh jats. 
There are also Hindu Rajputs, Muslim Rajputs and Sikh Rajputs. 
Except the difference in their faiths, the people of Ind^a have a 
thousand things in common. These racial, ethnic and linguistic 
ties were a great force for the cohesiveness of India, especially in 
rural areas where the peasants had no religious animosity against 
each other. 

The Muslims did not comprise a separate community, nor were 
they of a separate racial or ethnic stock, nor did they speak a different 
language from the Hindus. There is a town near Delhi, Pilakhwa, 
where Hindu Rajputs and Muslim Rajputs trace their genealogy 
over hundreds of years to the same family, when in the distant past 
one brother embraced Islam, and the other remained Hindu. 
It may be easier to explain it by giving a different analogy. If some 
Russians or Scotsmen embraced Hinduism, while others converted 
‘hemselves to Islam, we would have today Russian Christians, 
Russian Hindus and Russian Muslims like Hindu Scotsmen, 
Christian Scotsmen and Muslim Scotsmen. They would all live 
together even if their religious beliefs might vary. 

In pre-British India, Muslim officers freely served under Hindu 
rulers, and Hindu soldiers entered into the services of Muslim 
rulers. There are several instances when Hindus and Muslims 
combined to resist an invader. 

Many Muslim musicians and painters have enriched Indian 
music and art. There was no talk then of Muslim music or Hindu 
music, Muslim painting Dr Hindu painting, Muslim dance or Hindu 
dance. There was no Muslim language and no Hindu language. 
All these were ‘created’ later by the British and these ‘creations’ 
over a few generations came to be regarded as reality. 
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.«^The first President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in his monu¬ 
mental work, India Divided, gives an account in considerable detail 
of this cultural synthesis that was going apace in those times. 


We have seen [he said] how during the long period of Muslim 
connexion with India persistent efforts had been made alike by 
the Muslim rulers, artists, faqirs and others to assimilate as 
much as possible of the Hindu culture. This had been recipro¬ 
cated to a remarkable extent by the Hindus on their side. 
Although the two had not coalesced and become one, the points 
of contact and common interest had increasingly grown and 
what may be called a Hindustani culture had developed in 
course of time. In politics this was bound to create a nation 
in the modern sense of the term and this happened particularly 
after the establishment of British rule in India to which both 
the Hindus and Muslims became subject. We have quoted 
authoritative Muslim opinion to show that Musalmans, no 
less than Hindus, treated both Hindus and Muslims as constitu¬ 
ting a nation. 3 


As part of this authoritative opinion, Dr. Rajendra Prasad has 
quoted the secret will of Babar to his son Humayun exhorting him 
to have a broad attitude of religious tolerance in the affairs of state. 
The founder of the Mughal empire told his successor: ‘Oh Son ! 
the Kingdom of India is full of different religions. Praised be God 
that He bestowed upon thee its sovereignty. It is incumbent on 
thee to wipe all religious prejudices off the tablet of thy heart, 
administer justice according to the ways of every religion.’ 4 

Akbar laid the foundations of a national state and sought to 
bring about a synthesis of the two religions: Hinduism and Islam. 
There was also the powerful Bhakti movement in which Kabir, a 
Muslim, played a prominent part in bringing the two communities 
together. The concept of a national state was again brought to 
the forefront during India’s First War of Independence in 1857. 

In his article, ‘The Revolt in the Indian Army’, Marx said: 

Before this there had been mutinies in the Indian Army, but 
the present revolt is distinguished by characteristic and fatal 
features. It is the first time that sepoy regiments have killed 
their European officers; that Musalmans and Hindus, renouncing 
their mutual antipathies, have combined against their common 
masters: that ‘disturbances beginning with the Hindus, have 
actually ended in placing on the throne of Delhi a Mohammedan 

3. Rajendra Prasad, India Divided, Bombay, p. 85 

4. Ibid,, p. 39 
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Emperor’; that the mutiny has not been confined to a few loca¬ 
lities; and, lastly, that the revolt in the Anglo-Indian Army 
has coincided with a general disaffection exhibited against 
English supremacy on the part of the great Asian nations, the 
revolt of the Bengal Army being, beyond doubt, intimately 
connected with the Persian and Chinese wars. 6 

After the First War of Independence was crushed the British 
indulged in an orgy of killing and looting. They began a reign of 
terror which in savage bestiality has perhaps few parallels. A gro¬ 
tesque form of killing was evolved in which three thousand people 
in Delhi alone were tied to the mouths of cannon and blown to bits. 
This was to deny them a burial or a cremation according to their 
religious rites. Further, if the victim happened to be a Muslim, he 
was wrapped up in pigskin, a Hindu in cowhide, both revolting to 
their religious feelings. Women suffered the worst brutalities. 
Delhi, Lucknow and other big cities were pillaged and plundered 
by British soldiers turned freebooters. The great Indian poet of 
the times, Ghalib, who was an eye-witness of those atrocities in 
Delhi, wrote: ‘There is a vast ocean of blood before me. God 
alone knows what more I have to behold.’ 

The colonial exploitation, which had contributed to the unrest 
that ultimately broke out in the storm of 1857, was intensified after 
this event. 

Simultaneously, the British imperialists took vigorous measures 
to disrupt further the cultural and economic life that had developed 
in India over thousands of years. They embarked on a ruthless 
campaign of impoverishing India economically, destroying its 
mercantile marine, its commerce and its famed muslin manufacturers 
of Dacca. The Dacca weavers who made the world famous muslin, 
unrivalled in quality, had their thumbs cut off so that they could 
not work any more. It was done to boost the fortunes of the textile 
manufacturers of Manchester. This process had, however, begun 
even before 1857 when everything Indian was derided and Indian 
arts languished. 

The British Parliament had intervened in the eighteenth century 
to stop the import of Indian silks and cottons into England. It 
enacted a law prohibiting the wearing of wrought silk and of printed 
and dyed calicoes from India and imposed a penalty of £200 on 
all persons having or selling them. 




5. Marx and Engels, The First War of Independence, Moscow, p. 10 
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To quote Marx again : 

Similar laws were enacted under George I, II, and III, in 
consequence of the repeated lamentations of the afterwards so 
enlightened British manufacturers. And thus, during the 
greater part of the 18th century, Indian manufactures were 
generally imported into England in order to be sold on the 
Continent, and to remain excluded from the English Market 
itself.... India, the great workshop of cotton manufacture for 
the vyorld since immemorial times, became now inundated with 
English twists and cotton stuffs. After its own produce had 
been excluded from England, or only admitted on the most 
cruel terms, British manufactures were poured into it at a small 
or merely nominal duty, to the ruin of the native cotton fabrics 
once so celebrated. 6 


A British Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, decided to 
pull down the Taj Mahal, one of the Seven Wonders of the world, 
and sell the marble in the market. This ‘civilized’ vandal from 
Britain did not carry through his monstrous plan only because of 
fear of disturbances among the people. 

The British could not rule the whole of India directly through 
Purely Biitish agencies and officials. So they sought the aid of 
every kind of vested interest and feudal element for this purpose 
and formed an elaborate system comprising what were called the 
Princely States’, or ‘Indian States’. They were an effective means 
of keeping India enslaved under British Power and preventing the 
freedom movement from embracing the whole country. In every 
advance that the freedom movement made, despite obstacles, these 

servile henchmen of Whitehall served British interests as no English¬ 
man could have done. This system worked so well that Hitler who 
had dreams of world conquest suggested to his lieutenants to study 
it to retain and perpetuate German domination over conquered 
territories! The seeds of division in India were always retained in 
the form of these ‘princes’ who, numbering about six hundred, were 
maintained in all parts covering in territory more than a third of 
India and a quarter of its population. Even though relations 
between the ‘princes’ and the British were supposed to be governed 
by bilateral ‘treaties’, the latter treated the ‘princes’ like a ‘set of 
school-boys’, who could be deposed at will by the British govern¬ 
ment. The people in the Princely States rarely saw the face of 
an Englishman but had darshan of an Indian autocrat whose regal 


6. Karl Marx, ‘British Rule in India’, in New York Daily Tribune, 11 July 1853. 
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m>es, jewels and pomp camouflaged his servile status. 

Marx had described these ‘native princes’ as the most servile 
tools of English despotism,...strongholds of the present abominable 
English system and the greatest obstacles to Indian progress’, and 
said that the great majority of the ‘native princes did not possess 
even the prestige of antiquity, being generally usurpers of very 
recent date, set up by the English intrigue’. 7 

As Lord Curzon said, the policy to sustain further the ‘native 
chiefs’ was adopted after 1857. It was done to create an illusion 
among the people of the continuation of old traditions and dynasties 
and rule. About their real position, however, there was no illusion. 
Lord Curzon described them as mere school-boys. ‘I do not at all 
deprecate the remark that to a large extent we act as their school¬ 
masters. It is not only true, but it is inevitable. For what- are 
they, for the most part, but a set of unruly and ignorant and rather 
undisciplined school-boys?’ 8 

When some ‘native chiefs’ tried to think and act as though they 
really enjoyed some semblance of independent status, they were 
promptly shown their place. The Indian States Committee set up 
by the British said: 


It is not in accordance with historical fact that when the 
Indian States came into contact with the British Power they were 
independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of a status 
which a modern international lawyer would hold to be governed 
by the rules of international law. In fact, none of the states 
ever held international status. Nearly all of them were subordi¬ 
nate or tributary to the Moghul empire, the Mahratta supremacy 
or the Sikh kingdom, and dependent on them. Some were 
rescued, others were created, by the British. 9 


When the Nizam of Hyderabad tried to suggest that his title 
‘Faithful Ally’ of the Empire gave him a special status above the 
other ‘native chiefs’, Lord Reading told him curtly in 1926 that the 
‘sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India, and therefore 
no Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with 
the British Government on an equal footing’. Lord Reading also 


7. ‘British Rule in India’, NeW York Daily Tribune, 25 July 1853. Reproduced 
in Karl Marx, Articles on India, Bombay, 1951, pp. 63-4 

8. Hamilton Papers, India Office Library, Vol. 17, No. 38. Private letter. 
Reproduced in C.H. Philips, The Evolution of India and Pakistan, London, 
1962, p. 425 

9. Report of the Indian States Committee, 1928-29 
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that the ‘right of the British Government to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Indian States is another instance of the conse¬ 
quences necessarily involved in the supremacy of the British Crown’. 
He pointed out that where ‘Imperial interests are concerned, or the 
general welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously 
affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Paramount 
Power that the ultimate responsibility for taking remedial action, if 
necessary, must lie’. 10 On his special title bestowed by the British, 
Lord Reading told the Nizam that the ‘title “Faithful Ally” which 
Your Exalted Highness enjoys has not the effect of putting your 
Government in a category separate from that of other States under 
the paramountcy of the British Crown’. 11 

The Political Department of the British government kept a strict 
watch on all these ‘native chiefs’ and controlled them with an iron 
hand. 

While the British ruled India as a single entity, they virtually 
kept it divided as far as its political structure was concerned. The 
freedom struggle was, therefore, successfully prevented from penet¬ 
rating in full measure into these Princely States. It was much 
later that the seeds of struggle began to appear there, ad hoc and 
local, with little or no direction on an all-India basis, though the 
Indian National Congress which carried on the freedom struggle in 
areas which were directly ruled by the British sympathised with 
the ‘states’ peoples’. The ‘native chiefs’ were also used as a power¬ 
ful weapon to minimise or negate the effect of administrative or 
constitutional changes made under pressure of the freedom struggle. 
On such occasions the British always shouted from housetops that 
their ‘treaties’ with the ‘native chiefs’ were sacred and that the 
‘princes’ should be assured in the ‘fullest and freest manner’ that no 
constitutional changes which might take place in ‘British India* would 
impair their rights, dignities and privileges secured to them by 
‘treaties’. 

The Indian princes were the open allies of the British in India and 
were effectively used to suppress the people and prevent or delay 
the introduction of any constitutional change worth the name. 

When Britain could no longer retain its hold on India, it decided 
to ‘withdraw’ but not before providing for ‘independence’ for the 
‘native chiefs’. This was patently a brazen-faced attempt to reduce 




10. Philips, op. cit., p. 430 

11. Ibid., p. 430 
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^'to utter nonsense the supposed British withdrawal from India, make 
a mockery of India’s freedom struggle, and create 600 ‘independent’ 
states, some with an area not bigger than a square mile or two. 
Yet, all this was solemnly passed by the British Parliament into 
‘law’ and thrust on the Indian leaders. Lord Mountbatten told 
the ‘native chiefs’ that technically and legally they would be ‘in¬ 
dependent’ after 15 August 1947. 

Thus the ‘princes’ who had been retained as sycophants by the 
British to keep the embers of division in India ever burning were 
brought in as a last resort to deal a body blow to the liberation 
movement. This was the wildest move of the British to ‘Balkanize’ 
India and destroy its unity and prevent the national leaders from 
setting up a truly independent government. To say that the British 
partitioned India merely on the basis of religion will not, therefore, 
be correct. Religion was one of the weapons to weaken the libera¬ 
tion movement, the other potent weapon being the ‘princes’. 

Let us now turn to the question of religion which was used by 
the British both in the civil and military spheres of life to divide the 
people. 

After the experience of 1857, the British were obsessed with the 
problem of ‘how to avoid, as much as one can, the danger from the 
Native Army’. British military experts in their assessment of the 
1857 struggle had observed that it was mainly an ‘identity of feeling’ 
among the Indian soldiers that had caused the revolt. So the 
Indian Army was reorganised to prevent this feeling from arising 
again by creating and encouraging antagonism between different 
communities. This is amply brought out in Sir Charles Wood’s 
letter to Lord Elgin in 1862 that the ‘mutiny is universally attributed 
to the identity of feeling in most of the regiments in consequence of 
so many men from Oude being scattered through them all’. 12 Wood 
said: 



If the different regiments had not had this common element 
pervading them, I believe that the mutiny would not have been 
so general. But I would not only raise the regiments locally so 
as to keep up a dissociating spirit, but I should to a great 
extent & as far as possible employ them locally & in their own 
neighbourhoods so as "to prevent this antagonism being worn 
down. Your Sikh Regiment becoming Hindoos at Benaras, is 
a pregnant example of the danger. 


12. Ibid., p. 508 
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Keep your Sikh regiments in the Punjab, & they will be ready 
to act against the Hindoos, keep your Hindoos out of the Punjab 
& they will be ready to act against the Sikhs—I do not say that 
I would not raise men for general service, but I would not put 
them to general service all over India unless it was necessary. 
There is no need of it, & we cannot afford in India to neglect 
any means of strengthening our position. Depend upon it the 
natural antagonism of races is no inconsiderable element of our 
strength. 



If all India was to unite against us how long could we maintain 
ourselves? 13 


In a letter to Lord Cranbourne, Lord Lawrence wrote in 1867 
that Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs should not be ‘kept together’ 
in the Army as they tended to develop ‘one way of thinking’. This, 
Lord Lawrence said, would be very dangerous if the ‘Native soldiers’ 
decided to make any ‘attempt to try conclusions with us’. 

Lord Lawrence said: 

Now from being so mixed together men of different races have 
a tendency to become of one way of thinking. Seikhs and 
Puthans serving in Hindustanee Regiments acquire the prejudices 
of these soldiers. By keeping them more separate than we do, 
the Regiments of one Province would in case of necessity act 
against those of another, just as the Punjaubee Regiments 
fought on our side in the Mutiny, while Punjaubee soldiers in 
Hindustanee Regiments generally fought against us. 14 

Of the morale of the British in India at the time, Lord Lawrence 
said: ‘The English community oscillate between utter indifference 
to danger with great contempt of the Natives, & something very 
like panic, when any serious difficulty arises.’ 15 

The theme of Lord Lawrence was forcefully reiterated in the 
Report of the Army Organisation Commission, 1879: 

The view which we find ourselves compelled to accept is, that 
the political separation of nationalities, which is so essential to 
the safety of the Empire, is disregarded and nullified in the 
present arrangement of the Presidential armies...of Bengal, 

Madras, and Bombay_The armies of India...should be so 

distributed that they shall be deprived, as far as possible, of 
community of national sentiment and interest, and so organised, 
recruited and constituted, as to act in time of excitement and 
disturbance, as checks each upon the other- 19 


13. Ibid., p. 508 

14. Ibid., pp. 510-11 

15. Ibid., p. 511 

16. Ibid., p.515 
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The British thus sought to prevent an ‘identity of feeling’ from 
growing among people of different communities, engineered their 
political separation, deliberately sowed suspicion and prejudice 
through their agents and then came out with the theory that India’s 
two major communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, were ‘two 
nations’ who could not live together and the British, therefore, had 
to provide ‘safeguards’ for the rights of the minority community. 
Yet, the same British rulers herded the ‘native chiefs’ in one organisa¬ 
tion although they comprised persons belonging to more than one 
religious persuasion. 

British military experts have recorded the role in 1857 of the 
Sikhs and the Pathans who, constituted into separate regiments, 
sided with the British. But those Sikhs who were in regiments comp¬ 
rising other Indians, Hindus and Muslims, fought against the British 
at that time. While before 1857 there were in India 40,000 British 
troops and 260,000 Indian troops in the British Army, in 1867 the 
proportion was changed. The number of British troops was raised 
to 61,747 and of Indian troops reduced to 120,000. The British had 
a gnawing fear that one day the Indian Army might turn against 
them. So while increasing the number of British soldiers in India 
and reducing the Indian troops by half, the British also took steps 
to poison the entire social and community life of India. All channels 
of a normal growth of relations among people were blocked as a 
result of British rule. 

As part of their policy of ‘divide and rule’, the British decided 
to use the Muslims against the Hindus. They exploited the pro¬ 
gressive urges of Syed Ahmad Khan, who was propagating the need 
lor imparting modern education among the Muslims, and gave a 
narrow communal twist to them. In his early public life, he did 
not have a communal attitude. But the British prevailed upon him 
to take a sectarian view that Muslims could only progress by keeping 
themselves aloof from any political movement and becoming loyal 
to the British rulers. Syed Ahmad Khan, thus, played into the 
hands of the British and failed to realise the real purport of their 
policy in creating a bigger wedge through his help between the two 
communities to serve their own interests. The British founded an 
educational institution in Aligarh under Syed Ahmad Khan 
to undermine India’s cultural and educational traditions. This 
was a deliberate step to prevent the national liberation movement 
from bringing into its sweep all communities as had happened in 
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the First War of Independence. Syed Ahmad Khan served British 
interests by calling upon Muslims to remain completely loyal to the 
British and take no part in the national liberation struggle. 

In the cultural sphere, the British played havoc by injecting the 
religious virus into the spoken language of the people in large parts 
of India. A conspiracy was hatched in the Fort William College, 
Calcutta, under the direction of its ‘Professor of Hindoostanee’, 
John Gilchrist, to disrupt the linguistic unity of the Hindus and 
Muslims, who, at the level of the common people, spoke a common 
language, Hindustani. The British created the Urdu-Hindi con¬ 
troversy to spread hatred and tension among the different com¬ 
munities. They took deliberate steps to create as big a gulf between 
Urdu and Hindi as their machiavellian policy could contrive by 
bribing hack writers to put an oversprinkling of Persian and Arabic 
words in Urdu textbooks for schools, and archaic Sanskrit words 
and phrases in Hindi textbooks. In course of time, it was sought 
to be made out that Urdu was the language of the Muslims and 
Hindi the language of the Hindus when both have the same grammar, 
syntax, idiom and in a very large measure a common vocabulary. 
The British also started a move for ‘Shudh Hindi’ to replace words 
in vogue for centuries by archaic words picked up at random from 
Sanskrit treatises. Some people even hold that it was the British 
who coined the words ‘Urdu’ and ‘Hindi’ to denote ‘two languages’. 

Even though the British vigorously pursued their policy oi 
‘divide and rule’ in every sphere of life, they met with joint resistance 
on the part of the people, Hindus and Muslims, many a time. Here¬ 
in lies the life force of India and the Indian people that could not be 
destroyed, a force of which Iqbal sang in his famous tarana , ‘Sarc 
Jehan se achcha Hindustan Hamara'. In the early years of the 
twentieth century Hindus and Muslims came together in various 
movements launched against the British; they fought together in 
the waves of strikes that swept India and shook British power from 
time to time. They were together in peasant movements, in student 
agitations and demonstrations. Hindus and Muslims later fought 
their battles against feudal tyranny in several Princely States. Had 
the British succeeded fully in their policy of ‘divide and rule’, they 
would still be sitting in Delhi and retaining in their hands the 
‘brightest jewel of the British Crown’. 

The undercurrents of discontent against British rule continued 
to grow and spread. Several socio-political organisations of the 







~ :S 'middle classes had been formed in different parts of India which 
reflected the rising national consciousness of the Indian people. 
Some of these organisations had already started propagating the 
idea of self-government. It was in the air that an all-India organi¬ 
sation should be set up to give direction and strength to the growing 
national and political aspirations of the people. The British 
forestalled the move, stole the initiative, and themselves came for¬ 
ward to have a say in its formation. The British did this so that 
they could exercise their influence on its leaders and ensure that 
their activity was kept within the bounds of loyal ‘constitutional’ 
approaches. The Indian National Congress thus came into being 
in 1885 and true to British expectations, it began its work by sending 
long memorials couched in the language of ‘protests, petitions and 
prayers’ to the British authorities. But as time went by, the Con¬ 
gress started to express growing criticism of the British rulers, 
despite its declarations of loyalty, which alarmed them. Further, 
the Congress remained truly national, secular, embracing members 
representing all faiths. The British thought out plans to counteract 
the growing influence of the Congress and strangle it. For this 
purpose, the British exploited Syed Ahmad Khan and made him 
propagate the view that Muslims should not associate themselves 
with the Congress but remain loyal to the British. 

Despite the policy of ‘divide and rule’, in the first confrontation 
with the British government after 1857, the Indian people rose in a 
mighty wave of unity to oppose the partition of Bengal in 1906. 
Lord Curzon who was the author of the partition plan had earlier 
boasted as India’s Viceroy in a report to Whitehall in 1900: ‘The 
Congress is tottering to its fall and one of my great ambitions while 
in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise.’ 

In this fire of struggle emerged new weapons of a peaceful 
character. The leaders of the movement called for boycott of 
British goods, and the mass chanting of the words: Swadeshi and 
Swaraj. These expressions embodied a whole philosophy of the 
Indian struggle for freedom at the time and helped galvanise the 
people throughout the country against British imperialism. 

The fiery utterances of Tilak gave a new content to the national 
liberation struggle which was gradually moving away from the stage 
of writing memorials to the British to the stage of mass action. 
TiJak’s declaration, ‘Freedom is my birthright and I shall have it’, 
reverberated throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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The plan to partition Bengal was aimed at weakening perma¬ 
nently the liberation struggle by playing the Muslims against the 
Hindus. But when it boomeranged against the British, they quickly 
changed their strategy. The idea on which they banked was to 
have some kind of a supine petition-mongering organisation from 
which Muslims would be excluded and thus kept unorganised. 
This is evident enough from the vituperation of Syed Ahmad Khan 
against the Congress when it refused to be merely a Hindu political 
party. When this policy did not succeed, the British set up the 
Muslim League as a permanent aspect of their imperial policy. This 
was done in 1906 by bringing in Muslim landlords and businessmen. 
A year later a Hindu organisation known as Hindu Sabha was also 
formed. 

With the mass movement against the British growing in strength 
and big strikes sweeping the industrial centres, the British, who 
swore by democracy, created a political ghetto of unknown dimen¬ 
sions by introducing the system of separate electorates for the 
Muslims. They tried later to do the same for the ‘Untouchables’ 
to divide the people further but in this they did not quite succeed. 

The creation of separate electorates for the Muslims, long 
before any kind of election for a democratic set-up was thought of, 
was outwardly done as fulfilling a demand of the Muslims. In fact, 
it was a British stratagem of drafting a petition for separate electo¬ 
rates, and then engineering a ‘deputation of Muslims’ led by the 
Aga Khan to present it to the Viceroy. The Viceroy was only too 
pleased to accept it. 

The import of this event for sustaining the British empire in 
India and disrupting the national liberation movement is recorded 
in the diary of Lady Minto. She wrote on I October 1906, the 
day the petition was presented to Lord Minto by the Aga Khan: 

This has been a very eventful day: as some one said to me. 
‘an epoch in Indian history’. We are aware of the feeling of 
unrest that exists throughout India, and the dissatisfaction that 
prevails amongst people of all classes and creeds. The 
Mohamedan population which numbers 62 millions, who have 
always been intensely loyal, resent not having proper representa¬ 
tion and consider themselves slighted in many ways.... The 
agitators have been most anxious to foster this feeling and 
have naturally done their utmost to secure the co-operation of 
this vast community. The younger generation were wavering, 
inclined to throw in their lot with advanced agitators of the 
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Congress, and a howl went up that the loyal Mohamedans were 
not to be supported, and that the agitators were to obtain their 
demands through agitation. 

Lady Minto went on to say: 

This evening I have received the following letter from an 
official: ‘I must send your Excellency a line to say that a very 
very big thing has happened today. A work of statesmanship 
that will affect India and Indian history for many a long year. 
It is nothing less than the pulling back of 62 millions of people 
from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition.’ 17 

After World War I, the national liberation struggle had a new 
type of leader, who infused it with a new life, a new fervour, and new 
forms of struggle. He brought a new awakening among the vast 
masses of the peasantry, reduced by British rule to a state of utter 
poverty, ignorance, degradation, fear and hopelessness. This 
man was Mahatma Gandhi. He fought the British in his own 
unique way, by the launching of mass ‘civil disobedience’ which 
created a sense of self-respect and national dignity among the 
downtrodden people. 

It was in this period that the British rulers introduced in the 
Punjab the notorious Rowlatt Bills whose aim was to crush all 
revolutionary political agitation. On 10 April 1919, two Congress 
leaders, Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal were summoned 
by the British District Magistrate in Amritsar and removed to an 
unknown place of detention. They had taken part in organising 
Satyagraha Day, a day of hartal (suspension of all business on 
voluntary basis) on 6 April in response to Gandhi’s countrywide 
call to protest against the ‘black bills’ introduced in the Punjab. 
On learning that their leaders were being held incommunicado, the 
people of Amritsar marched to the office of the District Magistrate 
to demand their release. When their way was barred by the police, 
they demonstrated, a scuffle ensued, with the police opening fire 
killing a few demonstrators. This led to another wave of indigna¬ 
tion among the people who were already seething with resentment 
and anger. The indignation spread to nearby towns and the British 
government promptly proclaimed Martial Law in the whole of 
the Punjab. 

The Congress chose 13 April, Baisakhi, the Punjabi New Year 




17. Lady Minto, India, Minto & Morley, pp. 45-7, 48 
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to hold a mammoth public meeting of protest in Amritsar in 
a park known as Jallianwala Bagh despite a ban on public gather¬ 
ings. The park is enclosed by high red brick walls of adjoining 
buildings and it has only one narrow entrance. About 20,000 
people were gathered there when 150 British soldiers under General 
Dyer marched into the park. An order was given to disperse at 
once which in the circumstances was impossible with the British 
troops blocking the only exit. The British General then gave the 
order to fire and thus was committed a carnage of unspeakable 
cruelty in which unarmed defenceless people were mowed down 
from point-blank range. Blood of Hindus and Muslims flowed on 
that day in Jallianwala Bagh which became the turning point in the 
national liberation struggle. Indians were subjected to other 
humiliations in Amritsar like flogging and making them to crawl 
on all fours which left deep wounds in the hearts of the people. 

Jallianwala Bagh became a national shrine and the marks of 
British bullets on the high walls roused Indians to swell the tide of 
the national liberation movement on a scale unknown before. 

At the call of Mahatma Gandhi widespread joint demonstrations 
of Hindus and Muslims took place, especially during the Khilafat 
agitation against the British move to disband the office of the Calif 
after the dismembering of the Ottoman Empire. 

The British authorities, however, continued their efforts to sow 
discord among the Hindus and Muslims and used both overt means 
of repression and covert means of subversion to thwart the national 
liberation movement. They fully exploited the disparities in the 
development of Hindu and Muslim sections of the bourgeoisie. 

A Soviet publication effectively exposes the creation of ‘Moslem 
nationalism’ to disrupt the national liberation movement: ‘The 
colonial dependence of India on Britain had a decisive influence on 
arousing “Moslem nationalism”. The appearance of the idea of a 
special “Moslem nation” which lies in the basis of the conception of 
“Moslem nationalism” was inseparably linked with the inequality of 
capitalist development of separate national areas of India, the 
peculiarities of the formation of different groups of bourgeoisie and 
the British colonial policy.’ 18 The publication points out that the 
formation of the ‘Moslem bourgeois ideology took place at a time 
when the British colonialists started to pursue consciously a policy 




18. L.R. Gordon-Polonskaya, Moslem Trends in PublicThought of India and 
Pakistan (Criticism of ‘Moslem Nationalism’), Moscow, 1963, p. 6 
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of setting religious communities against each other and implanting 
communal ideas in them’. About M.A. Jinnah’s role, the publica¬ 
tion said: ‘Jinnah’s road from the “envoy of Hindu-Moslem unity” 
up to the “father of the Moslem nation” was a road of Moslem 
bourgeoisie... .Jinnah was a politician whose ideology expressed 
aims and methods of the struggle of the Moslem bourgeoisie.... 
The formation of Jinnah’s views took place under the direct influence 
of the British constitutional manoeuvres in India .’ 19 

The book goes on to deal with the ‘Poverty of philosophy of 
Pakistani bourgeoisie and landlords’ and says: 

Before the formation of Pakistan many democratic representa¬ 
tives of the average strata shared the theory of the united 
‘Moslem nation’. After the creation of Pakistan they started 
to understand the fallaciousness of this theory. In its time they 
supported the struggle for the formation of Pakistan hoping 
that it will not only liberate Moslems from the colonial bondage 
but will bring about a solution of national and communal 
contradictions. When they saw that the theory of the united 
‘Moslem nation’ aggravates these contradictions in Pakistan 
and serves the selfish interests of the ruling groups and is being 
used by the imperialists, they started to look for a new road of 
development of Pakistan. The theory of the ‘united nation’ 
was used by the ruling group to deprive the peoples of Western 
Pakistan of their right for national autonomy... .Bengalis and 
Pukhtoons then rose in struggle for their national autonomy . 20 

A Soviet Indologist who has done considerable research on 
India has said: 

From the close of the nineteenth century the British began 
deliberately to set Muslims against Hindus. Favourable 
conditions for such a policy were created by some features of 
the capitalist development in India, in particular by the fact 
that the first Indian industrialists were descendants of Hindu 
and Parsee merchants and money-lenders, whereas Muslim 
merchants began to invest their capital in industrial enterprises 
only considerably later . 21 

The British never tired of practising their art of picking upon a 
person and making liirq ‘our man’. They did so with Iqbal, whose 
poems of national fervour had made him famous as a ‘poet of 
patriotism’. Though Iqbal in his later years did trip under British 

19. Ibid., p. 217 20. ibid., p. 280 21. A.M. Dvakov, The National 

Problem in India Today, Moscow (English edn., 1966), p. 82 
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intrigue and became communal, he, nevertheless, refused to 
advocate partition of the country. While the British considered 
the Muslim League as part and parcel of their own imperial policy, 
they continued to encourage communal organisations among the 
Hindus also. The Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh and the Hindu 
Mahasabha received their blessings and patronage. The British 
succeeded in making a one-time revolutionary, V. Savarkar, into a 
Hindu communalist who wrote his Hindutwa in 1918. 

After World War II, the British resumed their game of playing 
the Muslim League against the Congress to fortify their position. 
But the world situation had changed and the pressure within the 
country was also mounting. It became increasingly clear to the 
British rulers that they could not carry on as before in India. They 
did their best to bluff the leaders of the national liberation movement 
into accepting their own scheme of ‘independent’ India which would 
have enabled them to retain their permanent hold through various 
means. They produced plan after plan to achieve this and when 
they did not succeed they imposed partition on India. 

In imposing the partition plan, they exploited the failure of the 
leaders of the national liberation movement to evaluate fully the 
havoc caused by the policy of ‘divide and rule’. Indian leaders 
did not take effective measures to counteract it. The British also 
played on the fears about economic security of the minority com¬ 
munities, fears that were sown by the British themselves, which 
caused much misunderstanding. The leaders of the national libera¬ 
tion movement did little to remove these fears and inspire confidence 
among those who had been misled by communal propaganda. The 
biggest drawback of the national liberation movement was that it 
failed to develop any intelligence service of its own which would 
have enabled it to know what the British were plotting from time to 
time. Too much emphasis was laid on dealing with the British on 
he basis of their alleged ‘sincerity and trust’ which the British broke 
when it suited them.* The last Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, benefi- 
ed most from this credulity of the Indian leaders and every poisonous 
-’ill he made them swallow was coated with his ‘charm, sincerity and 
riendship’. It is no wonder that Lord Mountbatten succeeded in 
orpcdoing Indian unity at a terrible cost of human lives and suffer¬ 
ing and the resulting aftermath of bitterness and hatred. 
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The defeat of the Axis Powers, more particularly of Japan in Asia, 
saw the British imperialists reasserting their power and control over 
colonies from where they had been ousted by the Japanese in the 
early stages of World War II. They did not have much difficulty in 
doing so since such was the spirit of international ‘law’ at that time 
that the very idea of an Asian country being independent of foreign 
colonial domination was frowned upon by Western Europe and 
America. 

The Japanese came only up to the eastern periphery of India 
where there was some fighting but could never present any serious 
threat to Britain’s empire in India. While the British regained 
control over most of their colonies in South-East Asia, India, among 
others, posed serious problems. True, the freedom struggle in 
India had been sidetracked but not entirely crushed. Most of the 
national leaders were arrested in the ‘Quit India’ struggle of 1942 
and were in British prisons till the middle of 1945. Britain had 
involved India in the War without consulting its leaders and called 
upon the Indian people to back British war effort. The Indian 
leaders, who had repeatedly warned against the danger of fascism 
when the British Prime Minister, Chamberlain, and other British 
leaders were appeasing Hitler, felt unable to fight for the freedom of 
faraway Europe when they were denied their own freedom. The 
Indian leaders, however, offered to join forces in the fight against 
fascism provided India’s freedom was recognised. Britain, however, 
chose to spurn this offer. Later, it made a half-hearted attempt to 
negotiate with the Indian leaders. It was in 1942 when the British 
government under Churchill, in the face of pressure of Japanese 
victories in South-East Asia, especially the fall of Rangoon, and 
some goading from President Roosevelt, sent a representative to 
India. The man chosen to represent the British government was 
Sir Stafford Cripps, a Labourite who, in line with his Party’s politics, 
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no difference with the Conservatives in the matter of foreign 
policy. Cripps’s monumental prevarication at that time is graphically 
recorded in Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s India Wins Freedom. 

This prevarication gave a clear insight into the mind of the 
British government, namely, that it did not wish to recognise India’s 
freedom. The most it was willing to do was to put forward a scheme 
aimed at wrecking the national liberation movement by sowing seeds 
of Balkanization of the country. It was meant to prevent India 
from having a strong central government so that Britain could 
always keep its hold indirectly, even if India were to attain later on 
some kind of independence. Cripps’s proposal of Dominion 
Status was subject to a dangerous rider that any province would 
have the right to remain outside the Dominion and would be given 
the same status as the projected ‘Indian Union’. The status of the 
‘princes’ would not, needless to say, be disturbed. Maulana Azad 
said of how ‘Cripps tried to persuade me that the Indian political 
problem could not be solved till the communal problem was settled’. 1 

This, in other words, meant that the ‘political problem’ would 
never be solved as the British themselves had created the ‘communal 
problem’ and kept it alive with the Muslim League functioning as 
an integral part of Britain’s imperial policy in India. It is astound¬ 
ing how Cripps, who was supposed to belong to the left-wing of 
the Labour Party, could really put forth this hocus-pocus about 
‘communal problem’ which was, after all, a creation of British rule. 
Here one has to recall Lenin’s observation about the ‘colonial 
chauvinism’ of the British proletariat: 


The British bourgeoisie, for example, derives more profit 
from the tens and hundreds of millions of inhabitants of India 
and other colonies than from the British workers. That being 
so, in certain countries, there is created a material and economic 
basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial chauvinism. 
Of course, this may be only a transitory phenomenon, but 
nonetheless the evil must be clear to us and its causes understood 
in order to be able to unite the proletariat of all countries for 
struggle against this brand of opportunism. 2 

The opportunism of the Labour Party in faithfully serving Tory 
interests has been brazenly exhibited in its attitude to India, before 
and after India’s independence. 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Delhi, p. 58 

2. Proletary, No. 17, 20 October 1907. Reproduced in National Libera ion 
Movement in the East, Moscow, 1962, p. 11 
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In June, 1945, the British Viceroy called the Indian leaders to 
Simla and placed before them a proposal of which Maulana Azad 
said: ‘My first reaction was that it was not different in substance 
from the Cripps offer.’ 3 This offer had been described by Maulana 
Azad three years before as a plan for the disintegration of India. 
‘I told Cripps’, he said, ‘that the right given to the Provinces to opt 
out meant opening the door to separation.’ 4 

The Congress Working Committee resolution of 1942 rejecting 
the Cripps offer had said: 


The proposal of self-determination was fettered and 
circumscribed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and 
united nation and the establishment of a democratic State.... 
The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non¬ 
accession for a province is also a severe blow to the conception 
of Indian unity and an apple of discord likely to generate growing 
trouble in the provinces, and which may well lead to further 
difficulties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves 
in. the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to Indian 
freedom and unity and any break in that unity...would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. 5 6 


When Britain repeated this offer in 1945, the British Viceroy, 
General Wavell, told Maulana Azad that ‘it was necessary that 
there should be an understanding between the Congress and the 
League’.® The Maulana’s reply was: 

I told him clearly that an agreement with the League seemed 
very doubtful. Those who were in control of the League 
seemed to be under the impression that they had the support of 
the Government and they would not therefore accept any reason¬ 
able terms. The Viceroy emphatically said that there was 
no question of the Government supporting the League. If the 
leaders of the Muslim League had any such ideas, they were 
completely in the wrong. He assured me that the Government 
was and would remain neutral. 7 

Wavell was only trying to serve his country by throwing dust in 
the Maulana’s eyes and telling a patent untruth since, as the Viceroy 

. m 

3. Azad, op. cit. y p. 106 

4. Ibid., p. 58 

5. Ibid., pp. 61-2 

6. Ibid., p. 105 

7. Ibid., pp. 105-106 
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of India, he was fully conscious of the League being an instrument 
of British imperial policy in India. One British author confirmed: 


Now it is certainly true that there were many British officials 
in India, some very high officials, who did not wish to see the 
end of the British raj and were prepared to use every stratagem 
possible to preserve British hegemony, and their own jobs, 
as long as possible. One British Governor of an important 
Indian province successfully wrecked a conference at Simla at 
which the Hindus and Muslims had come together, first by 
advising Jinnah on tactics and then using his influence on the 
Viceroy to make sure that the tactics worked. 8 

Another author described Wavell’s bias for the Muslim League, 
which led to the break-up of the Simla conference, in these words: 


Jinnah threatened to boycott the Executive Council unless 
his demands were met; and Wavell acquiesced. The Conference 
failed because Wavell allowed Jinnah to veto its decisions, a 
precedent that strengthened Jinnah’s hand in the crucial battles 
to follow. The (Muslim) League claim to represent all Muslims 
at that time was dubious: of the four Muslim-majority provinces, 
the North-West Frontier was under Congress control, the 
Punjab was governed by the Unionists, and Sind was dependent 
on Congress support for a stable ministry.® 


The British plans were merely meant to gain time, confuse the 
Indian leaders and prevent them from having a realistic appraisal of 
the situation after the War. They also needed to convince the rest 
of the world that they were doing something in India to introduce 
representative government but w’ere baulked by the ‘communal 
problem’. Practically all the national leaders had been in prison 
for over three years and were a tired and exhausted lot. This 
particularly suited the British who exploited this weakness of India’s 
leadership. They put forth various proposals for India’s ‘in¬ 
dependence’ only to sabotage them later, through the convenient 
instrument of the Muslim League. It is strange how the Congress 
leadership ever agreed to consider the Wavell offer which was in 
effect the same old Cripps offer it had rejected in 1942. 

Congress leaders appeared to have lost initiative and merely 
reacted to what the British placed before them as the way out. 
The British officials were quick to sense this and started calling them 
contemptuously in private conversation as ‘paper leaders . 


8 . 
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K Labour government came into power on 26 July 1945 and 
Attlee became the British Prime Minister. Attlee, however, proved 
to be the best ‘Tory’ Prime Minister that Britain could have chosen 
to wreck India’s unity and impose partition. The first act of the 
Labour government was to give a call for elections in India under 
the 1935 Act to the provincial and central legislatures. This was a 
trick to gain time and divert the attention of the masses from the 
real struggle to mere electioneering. The Congress leaders, in a 
mood of inertia, fell for this and made little or no attempt to assess 
the changed world situation and the problems and difficulties that 
British rulers had to face to keep their hold on India. Instead of 
galvanising the national liberation struggle they waited for a 
‘response’ from the British. The masses of people who were angry 
and indignant at the brutal manner in which the British had sup¬ 
pressed their struggle in 1942 expected the national leaders to give 
a revolutionary call and a programme of action for the overthrow 
of British rule. But they did no such thing except issue a manifesto 
of their good intentions for fighting the elections. The British took 
full advantage of the situation and used the Muslim League to 
weaken the national liberation movement by making it fight the 
election on the issue of the ‘two-nation’ theory. The League, with 
tiie backing of the British, raised the bogey of Hindu domination 
in a united India and campaigned for a ‘homeland for the Muslims’, 
that is, Pakistan. The separate electorates set up by the British in 
1909 paid handsomely in easily arousing communal feelings 
which were not countered effectively by the Congress. The un¬ 
reality of the situation can be seen from the fact that the most 
vociferous supporters of the ‘Muslim homeland’ slogan were the 
feudal Muslim League leaders of the Gangetic plains, an area which 
by no stretch of imagination could ever form part of the projected 
‘homeland’. They only helped to rouse the fanaticism of a section 
of the Muslim masses who were misled by religious demagogy. 
Later events left some of the Muslim League leaders of the United 
Provinces, who chose to remain behind in India after partition, in a 
most disillusioned state. 

The elections showed that the virus of communalism could not 
entirely submerge the national liberation movement. In the pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim North-West Frontier province, the Congress 
was returned with a clear majority. 

The Congress leaders Lad given the slogan of ‘Quit India’ in 
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42 without, however, telling the people how they should go about 
it if the British took the offensive against them. When the leaders 
were arrested, the people had to devise their own plan of action, 
but the British ruthlessly stamped out all protest-actions. 

After his release from prison, Mahatma Gandhi met Jinnah but 
no rapprochement resulted from this meeting of the two leaders. 
The British benefited most from it and put up Jinnah as the sole 
spokesman of the Muslims in India. This was to undennine the 
national, secular character of the Congress which embraced all 
sections of the people in the national liberation movement, includ¬ 
ing Muslims. 

The Communist Party of India played into the hands of the 
British by harping on the right of the ‘Muslim nationality’ to have a 
‘separate homeland’. The theory of the right of self-determination, 
including the right of secession, for nationalities was entirely mis¬ 
interpreted by the Indian Communists. The way it was applied in 
the Soviet Union was sought to be mechanically imitated in the 
Indian context which was completely different. Lenin gave the 
national minorities in the Soviet Union the right to secede because 
of their earlier background of being oppressed by the Russian Czar 
and the Russian nobility. But the Indian people were oppressed by 
British imperialism and all Indian nationalities and communities 
were victims of this oppression. So from whom were these com¬ 
munities to secede? Further, in the Indian situation, the national¬ 
ities comprising Punjabis, Bengalis, Pathans, Sindhis, Baluchis and 
others were multi-religious. There was no Muslim nationality as 
such. No part of India was inhabited by a community or nationality 
professing only one religion. The Indian Communist leaders 
reduced the theory of self-determination for a nationality to actually 
splitting up a nationality on the basis of religion. 

Muslims in India had some cultural characteristics of their own 
which had of course to be respected. But they did not constitute 
a separate nation. The Indian Communists, thus, unwittingly 
supported the British sponsored ‘two-nation’ theory. 

While the leaders of the national liberation struggle were in a 
state of political drift two dramatic events swept across the nation 
which shook the British empire to its very foundations. They were 
the trial of the members of the Indian National Army (ina) and the 
Naval Revolt in the winter of 1945-6. The ina was formed in 
1943 under the fiery leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose in Malaya 
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from among Indian Army officers and men who had been taken 
prisoner by the Japanese in Malaya and Singapore after the British 
had surrendered to them. Whatever one may say about the forma¬ 
tion of the ina as an ally of militarist Japan, it created a tremendous 
impression in India. The mass mind was inspired by the thought 
that the ina stood for the liberation of India from British rule. One 
significant non-military feature of the ina was that it comprised 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs who had come together to fight for the 
liberation of India. 

The British rulers were enraged at the very idea of an independent 
army composed of Indians to liberate India. After the War, there¬ 
fore, they made the ina trial a forum to assert and flaunt before the 
Indian people British power and colonial might. They put up for 
public trial, in the grand inquisitional manner, three ina officers 
in Delhi’s famed Red Fort. This step of the British which was 
meant to terrorise the people had, however, the opposite effect of 
electrifying the country. The national liberation movement began 
to throb with new life, and released the pent up feelings among the 
masses against British rule. 

The British had publicly hanged people from the trees outside 
the Red Fort after the First War of Independence in 1857 was 
crushed. They chose the same Red Fort for the trial of the ina 
officers, who, they were convinced, would be sentenced to death. 
All this was done after the coming into power of the Labour govern¬ 
ment and it certainly was not a sign that the British had made up 
their mind to quit India. But British arrogance and folly hastened 
their end. 

The ina trials began in November, 1945. In the prevailing mood 
of the country, it became a part of the national liberation struggle 
and the three ina officers became national heroes overnight. Nehru 
donned the legal robes of a barrister for the first time in thirty 
years as a member of the Defence Counsel comprising national 
leaders and legal experts, including Bhulabhai Desai. ‘Whatever 
their failing and mistakes’, Nehru said, ‘they are a fine body of 
young men...and their dominating motive was love for India’s 
freedom.’ 110 

The trial also dealt a big blow to the British policy of dividing 
the different communities on the basis of religion. Here were 
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rraigned Major-General Shah Nawaz Khan, a Muslim, Colonel 
Dhillon, a Sikh, and Major Sahgal, a Hindu, for trial for waging 
‘war against the King-Emperor’. The British rulers had vowed 
vengeance and asked for their blood but retreated in the face of 
public feeling backed by the forces of the entire national liberation 
movement and its leaders. While all the three were convicted, 
the British had to suspend the sentences which was hailed as a 
victory by the people. 

The ina trial had also a tremendous impact on the rank and file 
of the Indian Army. It had fought in World War II in the Middle 
East, in Italy and other areas, to safeguard the freedom of Europe 
from fascist tyranny. The struggle of the Indian people for free¬ 
dom, therefore, had its own overpowering appeal for the Indian 
soldiers. The British were becoming nervous about the ‘loyalty’ 
of the Indian Army, the spectre of 1857 haunting them. 

Soon after the ina trial, there were hunger strikes in the Royal 
Indian Air Force to protest against racial discrimination and bad 


living conditions. Policemen in Delhi went on strike, too, and 
marched in a procession through the capital’s main streets. 

Of these times, Maulana Azad said: 


All the three branches of the Armed Forces—the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force—were inspired by a new spirit of 
patriotism. They were in fact so full of enthusiasm that they 
could not conceal their feelings whenever they saw any of the 
Congress leaders. Wherever I went during this period (winter 
1945-6), the young men of the Defence Forces came out to 
welcome me and express their sympathy and admiration without 
any regard for the reaction of their European officers. When 
I went to Karachi a group of Naval officers came to see me. 
They expressed their admiration for the Congress policy and 
assured me that if Congress issued the necessary orders, they 
would come over to us. If there was a conflict between Con¬ 
gress and the Government, they would side with the Congress 
and not with the Government.... These sentiments were wide¬ 
spread, not only among officers but also among the ranks. I 
flew to Lahore in connection with the formr tion of the provincial 
Ministry. A Gurkha regiment which was stationed in Lahore 
had its headquarters near the aerodrome. When the soldiers 
heard that I was coming, they lined up in hundreds and said that 
they wanted to have my darshcin. Even Policemen exhibited 
the same feelings (when he reached Bengal).... The Governor of 
Bengal had expressed a wish to meet me. When I went to 
Government House, the constables on duty surrounded my 
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car aud as I came out each man came up individually and saluted 
me. They all assured me that they would act according to my 
orders.... The constables would not keep quiet, but shouted 
slogans in my honour. 11 



Then came the ‘storm’ on 18 February 1946, with the revolt of 
the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy (rin) in Bombay. It was 
one of those revolutionary events that change history and in India 
the rin revolt marked the beginning of the end of the British empire. 

The rin revolt unnerved the British so much that Attlee’s 
government announced on 19 February 1946, a day after the revolt, 
that a British Cabinet Mission would come to India. But it had 
little effect on the revolutionary forces that were released by the 
heroism of the ratings. The rin revolt soon spread to Karachi, 
Calcutta and Madras but the storm centre was Bombay. With 
rin ships and shore establishments flying the flags of the Congress, 
the Muslim League and the Communist Party of India, the people 
of Bombay were agog with a new fervour the national liberation 
movement had not known before. The dominant feeling was 
that ‘our armed forces’ have challenged the British might. While 
ratings in Castle Barracks returned rifle fire of British troops, who 
prevented them from coming into the city, the people of Bombay 
swarmed into the streets in mighty demonstrations of solidarity with 
the ratings. They were Hindus and Muslims demonstrating un¬ 
precedented communal harmony. In the Bhindi Bazaar area, even 
the purdah -clad Khoja Muslim women, politically the most back¬ 
ward, were stirred by the times and threw at the armed British 
Tommies in the streets below every pot and pan they could lay their 
hands on when these ‘brave’ soldiers with their Bren guns and rifles 
were firing at random to terrorise the people. Hindus and Muslims 
jointly organised improvised first-aid centres to help those wounded 
by the trigger-happy British soldiers. A new call emerged for the 
‘union of Hindus and Muslims at the barricades’. 

Why did the British soldiers turn Bombay into a battlefield with 
their tanks rumbling through its streets? They did it as Indian 
troops, including Hindu and Muslim regiments, had refused to 
fire at the crowds. Thg British had difficulty even in getting their 
secret code messages across with the personnel of the Indian Signal 
Corps going on strike and refusing to handle these messages. 


11. Azad, op. tit., pp. 125-6 
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The British let loose all the violence they were capable of to 
suppress the people’s struggle in Bombay and it was never known 
how many people they killed as heaps of dead bodies were removed 
in trucks and burnt secretly. 

The leaders of the national liberation movement did not take full 
account of these developments and failed to grasp the fact that the 
rin revolt had shaken British Power in India. They did not know 
that the custodians of this Power were seeing the inglorious prospect 
of their being wiped off the Indian scene. 

With the national leadership faltering and vacillating, the 
common people, the workers, felt let down that no movement was 
being launched against the British. At that time, the rank and file 
members of the Communist Party of India were approached by 
Muslim and other workers who said: ‘Comrade, general strike 
karvao, vama Angrez mulk ka batwara kar de go’ (Comrade, organise 
a general strike, otherwise the British will partition the country). 
But the leadership of the Communist Party, which was expected to 
be more revolutionary than the others, was paralysed and ignored 
the mass fervour of the people. A manifestation of this state of 
mind was provided by the fact that communist leaders refused to 
give a communist flag to the rin ratings who asked for it at the 
cpi headquarters in Bombay. They told the ratings that they 
should fly only the Congress and the Muslim League flags. The 
ratings, later, themselves improvised a communist flag and flew it 
on an rin ship along with Congress and Muslim League flags. 

Here was revolution knocking at the gates of India but there v as 
none to answer the call. Revolutions either flower into something 
great and mighty or fizzle out into pointless violence. This was 
the fate that over-took India at the time of the rin revolt because its 
national leadership, benumbed by a strange paralysis, did not lead 
the revolution and let this great moment slip by. The national 
leaders thereafter never regained the initiative and completely iailcd 
to save the unity of India and prevent the blood-bath engineered by 
the British in the wake of partition. 

While the British were mentally on the run and visualised the 
collapse of their rule over India, the Congress leaders threw cold 
water on the rin revolt and failed to assess its vital significance.' 
But the fact remains that whatever the British did in the months 
that followed was the direct result of the rin revolt, the unrest and 
rumblings of rebellion in the Indian Army, and the new fervour of 
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the people which would have erupted into a volcano of anti-British 
demonstrations had Britain tried to prolong its rule in India. 

After the rin revolt fizzled out, the British instituted a secret 
survey to determine the mood and feelings of the Indian Army and 
came to the conclusion that they could no more rely on it to 
suppress the freedom movement as the spirit of nationalism had 
permeated its rank and file, too. 

It was in this background that Attlee sought to mollify the 
Congress leaders by issuing a statement in the House of Commons 
on 15 March 1946 which declared that India had a right to elect 
itself for independence. As for the Muslim League's demand for 
Pakistan, Attlee said: ‘We are very mindful of the rights of minori¬ 
ties and minorities should be able to live free from fear. On the 
other hand, we cannot allow a minority to place a veto on the advance 
of the majority.’ 12 

The Labour government’s Cabinet Mission of three included 
Cripps, who had come as the envoy of Churchill in 1942. The 
Cabinet Mission produced a plan and then made it more complicated 
by giving different interpretations and clarifications to the Congress 
and the League. 

The Cabinet Mission proposals in their essence were no different 
from the Cripps offer of 1942. These proposals ‘would have 
brought Pakistan in through the backdoor, by the group scheme, 
and would have maintained the facade of a united India’. 13 The 
Congress and the Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission 
plan, but the Muslim League, some time later, went back on it 
under the influence of the British. The reason given was that the 
new Congress President, Jawaharlal Nehru, had stated that the 
Congress would not be bound down by every word of the Cabinet 
Mission plan and would be free to put forward its own proposals 
in the Constituent Assembly to frame a constitution for India. The 
British, who had led the Congress into their trap by making it accept 
the Cabinet Mission plan of a weak central government, of bringing 
in partition by the backdoor, took fright as they felt that they might 
not be able to implement their plan to remain in a well-entrenched 
position of eternally playing one party against another, dissipating 
the national liberation movement and ensuring for themselves 
indirect over-all domination of India. 

12. Gt. Brit. H.C. Debates. 1946, Vol. 420, col. 1422 (Emphasis added) 
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The Congress leaders, however, allowed themselves to be 
embroiled in all kinds of legal quibbling by the British and failed 
to tap the vast power of the people which now embraced large 
sections of the Indian Armed Forces. They did not channel it to 
make the national liberation movement a mighty and irresistible 
force. The British were almost in a panic and knew more clearly 
than the Congress leaders that the revolutionary upsurge in India 
could burst any day and sweep aside the foreign oppressors. 
They, therefore, hatched their own conspiracy to destroy this 
upsurge and again chose the Muslim League for the purpose. They 
organised the Great Calcutta Killing of 16 August 1946 as their 
counter-attack to the challenge of the rin revolt, the rumblings of 
patriotic fervour in the Indian Army, the impatience of the people 
to participate in a struggle to win their freedom. 

The Bengal government under a Muslim League ministry and 
a British Governor declared 16 August 1946 a public holiday to 
mark Jinnah’s call for ‘Direct Action Day’. The Muslim League 
had never before in the entire period of tutelage under the British 
talked of ‘Direct Action’. This observance of ‘Direct Action Day’ 
was, therefore, not aimed against the British. It was aimed against 
the national liberatioi. movement, against the people, both Hindus 
and Muslims. The British had always organised communal riots 
to divert the attention of the people whenever the national upsurge 
showed signs of gaining strength. But the time was past when 
a mere communal riot could serve their imperial interest. Faced 
with the grim prospect of the national upsurge bringing their rule 
to an end, the British organised a communal carnage. They sent 
to Calcutta their hirelings from the underworld in different parts 
of India and plunged the city into a communal slaughter it had 
never known in its history. While this killing and maiming shocked 
the entire country, the British looked on with evil glee. I he army 
and the police naturally did not take any steps to stop it. This was 
the ‘secret weapon’ of the British to disrupt the national liberation 
movement. They threw to the winds constitutional niceties, their 
talk of democracy, their ‘civilising mission’ and adopted the cult 
of the ‘homicidal maniac’. 


Why was Calcutta chosen for this carnage ? One of the reasons 
was the Muslim League ministry which was there to do the bidding 
of the British. But a more important reason was that Calcutta had a 
cosmopolitan population, its millions of workers hailing from nearby 
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provinces of Bihar and u.p. Once the flame of communal 
frenzy was lighted, the British knew, it was bound to spread. After 
the carnage was over in Calcutta, streams of refugees poured into 
Bihar and u.p. carrying with them terrible stories of barbarity 
committed by members of one community against another. British 
agents-provocateurs played on the emotions of the simple masses 
to spread communal poison and made them their unwitting tools. 
The result was that communal riots broke out in many 
parts of Bihar, Bengal and u.p. with the two communities, Hindus 
and Muslims, starting as Nehru said a ‘competition in killing’. 
But it was all engineered by the British to serve their ends to drown 
the national liberation movement in the blood of innocent Hindus 
and Muslims. 

In Calcutta, both Hindus and Muslims suffered as a result of 
mutual retaliation. And the people forgot for the time being the 
British who had organised the whole carnage and began to talk 
in terms of Muslims having hacked the Hindus or Hindus having 
maimed the Muslims. The actual position, however, was that the 
hoodlums let loose on Calcutta by the British hacked anyone who 
came in their way as it was difficult for them always to identify 
their victim’s religion before doing him to death. 

This counter-attack of the British against the rising tide of the 
national liberation movement had its disastrous effect. It demo¬ 
ralised the national leaders who never recovered fully from it to 
launch a real movement against the British to throw them out. 
The workers of Calcutta and the peasants of Bengal and Bihar 
who were potential soldiers of the national liberation movement 
and who would have been in the front-rank of any movement to win 
freedom were set upon each other’s throat by the British and were 
neutralised. But even in the midst of this black fury, there were 
instances of Hindus helping Muslims to save their lives, and Muslims 
giving protection and succour to Hindus at grave personal risk. Some 
Hindus and Muslims lost their lives in fighting the communal poison 
spread by the British. But the British managed to vitiate the entire 
atmosphere and weaken the national liberation movement by de¬ 
liberately engineering a breakdown of law and order to let their 
paid hoodlums have their'way. 

The very fact that the British Governor of Bengal and the British 
commanders of the army in Calcutta did nothing to prevent the 
communal slaughter showed them up as the real plotters. Only after 
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Tour days of lunacy in which 6,000 were killed did the British 
Governor and the British army commanders put an end to it. 
Later Lt.-General Tuker in his memoirs said that ‘it was unbridled 
savagery with homicidal maniacs let loose to kill and kill and to 
maim an,d burn. The underworld of Calcutta was taking charge of 
the city’. 11 But as Michael Brecher said, ‘General Tuker’s eye¬ 
witness account sheds no light on who “let loose” the “homicidal 
maniacs” \ 15 One might also ask what did the British Governor 
and the British army commanders do to prevent the underworld 
from taking charge of Calcutta? If one might give an analogy, one 
could say that the large underworld of hoodlums and criminals of 
London could also be made to take charge of that city if the police 
and the army there were to go on a day’s ‘holiday’ and the autho¬ 
rities were to give free rein to all and sundry to burn and loot and 
maim and murder at will. London’s underworld would also do 
the same as the British-hired Indian maniacs of the underworld 
did in Calcutta in 1946. 

The Great Calcutta Killing was utilised by the British to spread 
the communal poison into other provinces also—from Calcutta to 
the Gangetic plains, to the Punjab, and even to the Frontier pro¬ 
vince. In fact, in faraway Frontier province, which had a Congress 
ministry, the British circulated alleged photographs of ‘atrocities’ 
perpetrated on the Muslims in Bihar and u.P. They even showed 
to the tribal people ‘charred and blood-stained pages of the Koran’ 
allegedly brought from Bihar. 

The leaders of the national liberation movement, specially 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, did a great job in prevent¬ 
ing the communal fever from spreading. But no campaign was 
launched to expose the British hand behind this communal carnage; 
nor did the Indian leaders realise that the British were in a panic 
as their power was weakening all round. 

Even though the British engineered communal rioting on a 
large scale, their position in India was worsening day by day. They 
began to take rearguard actions as they had realised full well that 
they were sitting on a tinder box which could explode any moment. 
They were also afraid that once the revolutionary forces were re* 
leased they would not have the ghost of a chance to disrupt India’s 
unity by playing the Muslim League against the Congress which 
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the ‘English Mullahs’, as Nehru called them, were doing. (These 
English Mullahs included the principal advisers of Wavell, namely, 
Sir Francis Mudie and George Abell. The latter was retained by 
Mountbatten on his personal staff as an adviser). 

The ‘English Mullahs’ were working on a plan the rudiments of 
which had been thought of before them. It is worthwhile making 
a reference to those early attempts at suggesting partition of India 
by the British themselves. 

The nationalist leader, Husain Ahmad Madani, in his book 
Pakistan Kya Hai (What is Pakistan ?) said that a British official 
in the United Provinces, one Mr. Plowden, in a letter to a friend i ■ 
London, which got into the Press, suggested that there was only 
one solution to the Indian problem. It was that India should be 
divided into two zones, Hindu and Muslim. The British offici tl 
made critical remarks about the growing ‘Hindu’ capitalism affect¬ 
ing British interests saying that the remedy for this situation was 
the division of the country. The British official said: ‘If the 
Hindus would be unwilling to have trade relations with the British, 
then Karachi would serve the same purpose as Bombay do s 
now.’ 16 ® 

Here a division of India was urged to safeguard the economic 
interests of Britain. At about the same time in the early ’thirtii 
another British official, J. Coatman, propounded the political con¬ 
sequences of a division of India to suit British interests. In this s 
given in a nutshell the entire British policy towards the Middl 
East which Britain stubbornly kept under its control on more or 
less the same lines as the United States maintained its hold on Latin 
America. It also gives a clue to the British idea of ultimately 
Balkanizing India. 

It was in 1932 at the time of the Third Indo-British Round Table 
Conference in London that Coatman said: 

The creation of a strong, united India, including the whole 
British India and Indian States and the borderland in the 
North-West, whose inclusion in India is one of the first and m< 
fundamental conditions of her nationhood, is day by day, bei . 
made impossible, and in its place it seems that there may 
brought into being a powerful Muhammedan state in the nou 
and v/est, with its eyes definitely turned away from India, towar 

15a. Husain Ahmad Madani, Pakistan Kya Hai? Part I, Delhi, p. 15. Or 
rally quoted in Madinah, Delhi, 21 August 1931 
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rest of the Moslem world of which it forms the fringe, whilst 
away to the south and east there will be—what? A Hindu 
India, homogenous and united? Perhaps! or a vast area divided 
between warring Princes and the fighting races of old Hindustan 
as it has been in the past, and may easily be so again in the 
future? Very likely... 156 

Dr. Shaukatullah Ansari, who quoted this statement in his book 
Pakistan—The Problem of India said that questions about Pakistan 
were asked at the Third Indo-British Round Table Conference but 
no Indian, Hindu or Muslim, took any interest in them. He said: 

It is significant that questions about Pakistan were asked at this 
Conference. It is still more significant that the initiative came from 
the British—they seem, from the record, to have pressed their 
questions while the Indian delegates seem uninterested and 
anxious to pass on to the next point.... Although in India 
no one had heard of or talked of Pakistan and the Muslim Dele¬ 
gation showed no interest in it, yet the Diehard Press and the 
Churchill-Lloyd group of the Conservative Party waxed elo¬ 
quent over it and saw in it a suggestion of the gravest import 
with the result that questions were asked in the Houses of 
Parliament on several occasions. 15 ' 

The demand for Pakistan is supposed to have been first made by 
a Muslim student studying in Cambridge. But the real author of 
this entire conception was the hard core of British imperialists, for 
whom it was the easiest thing to plant this idea in the mind of a 
Muslim student. There were many from among Indian students, 
Hindu and Muslim, who studied in the two British universities, 
Cambridge and Oxford, whose minds were thoroughly brain¬ 
washed in those times to make them part of Britain’s fifth column 
in India to serve loyally their interests, either openly ip the Indian 
Civil Service or secretly in trade, business, political and other 
spheres. 

Faced with a difficult situation, Wavell prepared a plan with th- 
help of the ‘English Mullahs’ for the ‘withdrawal’ of British power 
from India which had in it the seeds of partition of India. This 
plan was sent to Attlee in early 1947. Leonard Mosley describes 
the plan as ‘Operation Ebb-Tide’. ‘It was a plan which, admit¬ 
tedly, contained the fundamental admission that Britain s day in 

15b. This statement is quoted in Shaukatullah Ansari, Pakistan The Probl m of 
India, pp. 4-5 
15o. Ibid., pp. 5-6 
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India was drawing to a close. It was, briefly, a scheme to withdraw 
British troops and British administration stage by stage from India; 
but it was by no means a policy of cut-and-run such as some of 
Wavell’s critics have since described it.’ 16 

In simpler language it meant that British troops would have been 
concentrated in areas which were to form Pakistan. Whether it 
was a plan for gradual withdrawal or ‘cut-and-run’, it was to avoid 
a head-on collision with the national liberation movement in which 
Britain would have been beaten. To quote Mosley again who 
defends Wavell’s actions: 

It is true that the Muslim League’s watchword was ‘Divide 
and Quit’. But Wavell’s plan would have made adequate 
arrangement for the protection of minorities during the 
period of withdrawal and the predominantly Muslim areas 
of India would be those to which the British would retreat, 
thus protecting the Muslims until some modus vivendi could be 
reached during the interim period. 17 

This plan was to create a de facto Pakistan at the point of the 
British bayonet, but Whitehall did not consider it effective enough. 

On 19 February 1947 Wavell was sacked. The following day 
Attlee announced in the House of Commons that ‘power would be 
transferred into the hands of a responsible Indian Government’ 
by a date not later than June, 1948. He also told the House that 
Wavell who had ‘resigned’ as Viceroy of India would be replaced 
by Lord Mountbatten. 

Why did Attlee sack Wavell ? Time was fast running out for 
Britain and its leaders were haunted with the fear of revolution 
breaking out in India which would have wiped out all British in¬ 
fluence and interests there. Wavell’s plan did not go far enough in 
partitioning India and damaging the national liberation movement 
and thus providing a chance for Britain to retain its hold. The 
Attlee government had stated in its Declaration of 6 December 
1946 that should a constitution come to be framed by a Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly in which a large section of the Indian population had 
not been represented, that is, the Muslim League, His Majesty’s 
Government could not of course contemplate forcing such a Cons¬ 
titution upon any unwilling parts of the country which, in other 
words, ‘was nothing less than a Pakistan Award_The declaration 




16. Mosley, op. cit p. 50 
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^lled the (Cabinet Mission) plan, invited Jinnah to stand fast, 
and spelled the doom of a united India’. 18 

Mountbatten who has been described as a ‘confidence trickster’ 
was then sent to partition India. He brought with him some of the 
worst anti-Indian British officials like Ismay and at the same time 
retained the ‘English Mullah’ Abell as his adviser. They were all 
champions of the Empire and firm opponents of Indian independence. 

Soon after his arrival in India, Mountbatten threw his devastating 
charm all round in which he was helped by his talented wife. Lady 
Mountbatten. All this was directed to serve British interests by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the Indian leaders and subverting their 
minds. 

Mountbatten had not much time. Even so he advanced the 
date announced by Attlee for ‘transfer of power’ from June, 1948, 
to August, 1947. He got a special tear-sheet calendar made with 
the words ‘X days left to prepare for transfer of power’. The 
leaders of the national movement failed to notice the panic behind 
this hurry, a panic that gripped the British government. It was an 
indication of the fact which had dawned on the British that if 
‘transfer of power’ was not effected quickly enough there would be 
no power left to transfer. So Mountbatten achieved ‘Operation 
Partition’ with a combination of bluff, double talk, his ‘Germanic 
arrogance’, his charm and ruthless determination to cut up India 
to serve the interests of Britain. 

Mountbatten was able to impose partition because he had sensed 
the thoughts of the Congress leaders who showed no opposition 
worth the name to his putting the noose of partition round their 
necks. They had shown no enthusiasm for Gandhiji’s call 
for a mass movement against the British which Mountbatten 
and his spies could easily find out. In fact, Mountbatten succeeded 
in isolating Nehru and Patel from Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
opposed to partition. It was a situation in which ‘Gandhi, the great 
compromiser, acted as the pure revolutionary, while Nehru, the 
acknowledged revolutionary in the Congress, accepted a compromise 
solution’. 19 

The Attlee government, it became clear, was determined to 
impose partition on India. In March, 1946, Attlee had declared 
that a minority would not be allowed to veto the advance of the 
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majority. This was merely a sop to the Congress leaders behind 
whose back Attlee was preparing the ground for partition. His 
government’s statement of 6 December 1946 was to give direct 
encouragement to the Muslim League to persist in its demand tor 
Pakistan. 

Why did the British impose partition ? They did so as they 
could not rule India as before and in partition they put all their hope 
of retaining their hold in a new form. They were in great hurry 
as they knew that the national liberation movement could not for 
long be duped by British chicanery and hypocrisy. The British 
government was also afraid that the Communists might emerge as 
a force in India. On 18 December 1946, Attlee told Mountbatten 
that ‘the Government was most unfavourably impressed with the 
political trends affecting both the Congress and the Moslem League. 
If we were not very careful, we might well find ourselves handing 
India over not simply to civil war, but to political movements of a 
definitely totalitarian character. Urgent action was needed to break 
the deadlock.. ,2 ° 

A British General, Tuker, who held an important post in India 
said: ‘Why did we quit India? Ultimately we found that this 
garrison commitment was more than the industrial needs of our 
impoverished country could stand. That was one very strong 
reason for our leaving India and leaving it quickly. 21 

Cripps admitted that ‘we had not the power’ to hold India as 

before any longer. . . . 

So they decided to ‘leave’ in their own way, by partitioning 

India. , _ .. 

In the final kill, Attlee and Churchill, Labour and Tory, all 
joined to impose partition on India. Mountbatten’s Press Secretary 
said: ‘He (Mountbatten) has returned armed with a vital message, 
which he can use at his discretion, from Mr. Churchill to Jinnah, 
which states that it was nothing less than a matter of life and death 
for Jinnah to accept the (Partition) Plan.’ 22 

Why did Mountbatten come armed with a ‘vital message’ from 
Churchill to Jinnah ? This was so as Jinnah did not really want 
the creation of Pakistan. Mountbatten who was quite aware of it 
had disclosed to an Indian official in 1947: ‘When I told Jinnah, 

20 Alan Campbell -Johnson, Mission With Mountbatten, pp. 17-18 
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You wanted Pakistan. You take it”, he was completely shocked.’ 

Jinnah and the other Muslim League leaders were using the 
demand for Pakistan as a bargaining point to seek concessions from 
the Congress. They got the shock of their lives when Pakistan was 
conceded to them by the British. It was an absolutely untenable 
situation with the two wings of Pakistan separated by a thousand 
miles of Indian territory. 

When Mountbatten wanted Jinnah to say ‘Yes’ to the British 
plan of partition, the Muslim League leader found it impossible to 
do so. Mountbatten then told him with all his Germanic arro¬ 
gance : 


Mr. Jinnah! I do not intend to let you wreck all the work that 
has gone into this .settlement. Since you will not accept 
for the Moslem League, I will speak for them myself. I will 
take the risk of saying that I am satisfied with the assurances 
you have given me, and if your Council fails to ratify the agree¬ 
ment, you can place the blame on me. I have only one condi¬ 
tion, and that is that when I say at the meeting in the morning, 
‘Mr. Jinnah has given me assurances which I have accepted and 
which satisfy me’, you will in no circumstances contradict that, 
and that when I look towards you, you will nod your head in 
acquiescence. 23 

Jinnah duly nodded his head the following morning at the meet¬ 
ing of all parties and thus partition was forced on India. It is ironic 
that the demand for partition which some Muslim League leaders 
themselves had thought to be a slogan for bargaining for ‘Muslim 
rights’ in united India was made a reality by imposition. Why 
call Jinnah, then, the founder of Pakistan ? The real founder of 
Pakistan is Mountbatten who was backed by the British govern¬ 
ment. 

After nodding his head, Jinnah wailed about getting a ‘moth- 
eaten Pakistan’ and, again, under the inspiration of the British, 
demanded a 1,000 mile ‘corridor’ through Indian territory between 
the two wings of Pakistan. 

How did this moth-eaten Pakistan come about ? 

When the British could not get through their scheme to ensure 
that India should never have a strong central government, they told 
the Sikhs to make common cause with the Muslims and remain in 
Pakistan as a ‘Sikh State’. The proposal mooted at a meeting at- 
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tended by Mountbatten, Jinnah, the Maharaja of Patiala and 
Liaquat Ali Khan envisaged that the projected ‘Sikh State’ 
would let Pakistan look after its external affairs, defence and com¬ 
munications. Further, one-third of the Pakistan Army would 
comprise the Sikhs. 

This stratagem was to ensure that the Punjab, the ‘sword-arm’ 
of India, should form part of Pakistan which would have left India 
without an effective army. In those days the bulk of the Indian 
Army comprised Punjabis and if the whole of the Punjab was at¬ 
tached to Pakistan, India after partition would have had to face 
an uphill task to reorganise its Army. In that event, the British 
could effectively use the ‘Pakistan’ Army comprising Muslims and 
Sikhs to pressurise India. 

The Sikh Akali leaders rejected the British plan and said that they 
would not remain an appendage of Pakistan. Some Akali leaders 
pressed for an independent Sikh State including certain areas 
in West Punjab which the Sikhs had developed into rich 
agricultural colonies. The British while being still solicitous 
to the communal Akali leaders could not do this as that woud have 
left Pakistan much weaker and would not have served British 
interests. 

When the Sikh Akali leaders rejected the plan to make them 
an ‘ally’ of Pakistan, the British decided to create chaos in the 
Punjab, which was also the granary of India. Their main purpose 
was to weaken India by destroying the Punjab which was one of the 
most prosperous regions and the mainstay of the Indian Army. 
The British did not want Free India to stand on its own legs; only 
in that event could they retain their hold on it. 

After making the Indian leaders accept the partition plan, 
Mountbatten was haunted by a fear that something might happen 
to annul partition. So the mass murder of a million people 
was organised by British officials under his leadership to put the 
Punjab literally aflame, to cause huge migrations and destroy every 
prospect of the people coming together. What use would be par¬ 
tition if the divided parts were to come together voluntarily soon 
after division ? 

Mountbatten was chosen to enact this dastardly drama as he 
knew full well the blind fury of any explosion of naked hatred. 
This hatred had burst out in England during World War I when his 
father Prince Louis of Battenberg had to resign his post as First 
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Sea Lord and change his German name because of his German 
ancestry. 

Let us turn to Alden Hatch, the biographer of the Mountbatten 
family, to understand the intensity of the insane hatred in England 
against the Germans in 1914. 


The ‘fanatical and malignant outcry’ at home [he said] did 
indeed disgrace the national character, and it took the form 
of an almost insane hatred of anything German. It was fed by 
the admittedly brutal behaviour of German troops in Belgium, 
though rumour grossly exaggerated even this—no one ever saw 
Belgian babies with their hands hacked off by German 
bayonets, but everybody believed such tales. Anybody in 
England with a Germanic name, even of the third and fourth 
generation, was subject to insult. No orchestra dared play a 
Wagnerian note and dachshunds were hissed in Hyde 
Park... .Prime Minister Asquith was castigated for not interning 
a German maid who had served him for three decades. 24 


When Prince Louis of Battenberg resigned under mounting 
pressure of anti-German feeling, Churchill wrote to him on 29 
October 1914: ‘It raises passions between races of the most terrible 
kind.’ 25 

Such was the white-heat of this Germanophobia that the King 
of England changed his German name and became a Windsor. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg followed suit and took the name of 
Mountbatten. 

The British under Wavell had engineered the Great Calcutta 
Killing in 1946. Lord Mountbatten took that as a pattern and 
organised a holocaust on a much larger scale. 

Maulana Azad had warned Lord Mountbatten that partition 
of the country would lead to ‘rivers of blood flowing in different 
parts of the country and the British would be responsible for the 
carnage’. But the British Viceroy gave him ‘complete assurance’ 
that this would not happen. To quote Maulana Azad: 

Without a moment’s hesitation Lord Mountbatten replied, ‘At 
least on this one question I shall give you complete assurance. 
I shall see to it that there is no bloodshed and riot. I am a 
soldier, not a civilian. Once partition is accepted in principle, 
I shall issue orders to see that there are no communal 
disturbances anywhere in the country. If there should be the 
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slightest agitation, I shall adopt the sternest measures to nip 
the trouble in the bud. I shall not use even the armed police. 
I will order the Army and the Air Force to act and I will 
use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress anybody who wants to 
create trouble’. 20 

When the ‘rivers of blood’ began to flow, all his brave talk with 
Maulana Azad evaporated into thin air. But Mountbatten did 
one thing. He flew low over .the plains of the Punjab to watch the 
tragic trek of vast columns of people who had been uprooted from 
their ancient hearths and homes because the British felt that that 
was necessary to serve the permanent interests of Whitehall. 

On 21 September 1947 Mountbatten went to watch this 
macabre drama he had enacted by sacrificing real men, women and 
children. Campbell-Johnson who flew with Mountbatten that day 
gave an account of the bird’s-eye view of a segment of the migrations: 

To-day we saw for ourselves something of the stupendous scale 
of the Punjab upheaval. Even our brief bird’s-eye view must 
have revealed nearly half a million refugees on the roads. At 
one point during our flignt Sikh and Moslem refugees were mov¬ 
ing almost side by side in opposite directions. There was no 
sign of clash. As though impelled by some deeper instinct, 
they pushed forward obsessed only with the objectives beyond 
the boundary. 27 

Mountbatten enacted a great farce by constituting a Boundary 
Force of 50,000 soldiers who had covered themselves with glory 
in fighting on various fronts in World War II. This force compri¬ 
sing mainly contingents from the Indian Army led by British officers 
had tanks and armoured cars. Its British Commander, General 
Rees, was supposed to implement the ‘complete assurance! given by 
Mountbatten to Maulana Azad to prevent bloodshed after parti¬ 
tion. But Rees did nothing of the kind and kept the huge force 
under him deliberately frozen into complete inaction. He was car¬ 
rying out the British plan to let the Punjab burn and its people be 
killed and maimed and uprooted. He sat back with folded hands 
and looked on with evil glee at the massacres taking place in the 
Punjab ; he was doing his ‘duty’ by his country whose colonial 
interests had to be safeguarded even if hundreds of thousands of 
people were slaughtered and millions uprooted. The killings and 
the migrations were organised as a necessary concomitant to par- 
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tition in India. Mountbatten praised Rees and defended him 
against strong criticism both in the Indian and Pakistani Press 
by saying that he could not control the riots. When public con¬ 
demnation mounted against the criminal inaction of Rees, the 
Boundary Force was dissolved. 

According to conservative British estimates, nearly a million 
people, some put it at 600,000, were killed, sixteen million people 
migrated from their hearths and homes and 100,000 women were 

abducted, mainly in the Punjab. 

A British civil servant who was in India at the time described 


the partition of India as a ‘singular want of prevision and failure 
of statesmanship’ and said that ‘the claim, often put forward, to 
great merit for the manner of our departure from India rings some¬ 
what hollow’. He said: ‘It is possible, though by no means certain, 
that if from the outset the British had made it quite clear that they 
would never countenance Pakistan, the division of the country 
would have been avoided.’ 28 

Mountbatten helped create all this carnage and migration and 
suffering as the British had made up their mind that tnis was 
essential to bring about chaos in India. This was the main reason 
why Mountbatten released the Boundary Award after India’s 
partition was actually effected on 15 August 1947 as he knew that if 
it had been made public before this date, there might have been 
such a revulsion among all communities against the British that the 
entire Mountbatten Plan to vivisect the country might have been 


thrown on the scrap heap. 

All along the British had been saying that after partition, dif¬ 
ferent communities would be able to live in their ancestral homes. 
Even up to 15 August 1947, the date on which India was divided, 
this was the position despite the fact that there had been rioting in 
several parts. When the Boundary Award for the division ot the 
Punjab was announced on 17 August, the British began tneii gica, 

slaughter. . f 

This was a premeditated conspiracy in which tne jovernoi o. 
the Punjab, Sir Evan Jenkins, had played a key role. Under an 
ordinance, issued by him before partition, people wue prou 1 e 
to keep arms or other weapons. But it was implemented in a very 
strange way. In West Punjab, Jenkins deprived only the Hindus 
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of all arms, while in East Punjab only the Muslims were asked 
to give up their arms. Some days before partition all the Muslims 
in the police force stationed in East Punjab were transferred to 
West Punjab and the Hindu policemen in West Punjab were sent to 
East Punjab. The police was thus neutralised and prevented from 
playing an effective part in quelling any riot or disturbance. In 
fact, in West Punjab British officers delivered dynamite sticks to the 
Muslims and the Sikhs to blow up each other’s houses and shops. 

Condemning Jenkins in the strongest terms, the Pakistan Times 
in an editorial said: 


It is a cruel contradiction that our day of joyous thanks¬ 
giving is also the day of mourning... .For us in the 
Punjab, it is not bright with laughter and buoyant with 
song.... The entire Muslim Police force stationed in Amritsar 
was collected and disarmed under false pretences. This last 
was the most treacherous act of all and its repercussions were 
frightful and immediate. It is impossible to believe, therefore, 
that the misfortunes of our brethren in the East (Punjab) were 
either a visitation of Fate or a calamitous upheaval of unfore¬ 
seen communal frenzy. It appears to have been on the other 
hand cold-blooded premeditated murder and if the criminals 
are not made to appear before the bar of justice they will not 
escape the bar of history. Whatever the place assigned to 
Governor Jenkins in the annals of the Indian Civil Service, he 
will long be remembereld in the history of the Punjab as either 
ttie most incompetent or the most unscrupulous occupant of the 
gubernatorial chair. How far his policy of setting the people 
of the Punjab at each other’s throats had the tacit support or 
sanction ot the British Government we do not know, but if the 
British are still aiming to use the Sikhs as a permanent wedge 
between Pakistan and Hindustan they could not have f ound 
a better player to handle the cards. 20 - 

The Sikh communal leaders were made a terrible pawn of parti¬ 
tion. Till the very end they were given to understand that ‘some¬ 
thing' woud be done for them whereas the fact was that nothing was 
contemplated after the Mountbatten proposal to make a ‘Sikh State' 
within Pakistan had fallen through. So the Sikhs were used to in¬ 
flame communal passion and their leaders, like Master Tara Singh, 
by making fiery speeches and publicly unsheathing their swords played 
into the hands of the Brjtish. All this added fuel to the fire which 
enveloped the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs of the Punjab. 
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When the Boundary Award came, the Sikh leaders found that all 
the promises of the British to give them their rich canal colonies 
and their religious shrines or make them part of East Punjab had 
been broken. After using the communal Sikh leaders to create 
communal carnage in East Punjab, which led to the uprooting and 
migration of the Muslims there, the British set upon the Sikhs in 
West Punjab, and drove them out from there, along with the 
Hindus. 

The Hindu-Muslim riots were supplemented by Sikh-Muslim 
riots. When Muslim refugees from East Punjab came to West 
Punjab, they brought terrible stories of Sikh atrocities. The new 
British Governor of West Punjab used this inflammable situation to 
set the Muslims on the Sikhs and made it a matter of policy to throw 
out the Sikhs en bloc from West Pakistan from where the Hindus 
were being driven out. 

Leonard Mosley puts this graphically : 

It is sad to have to admit that in their deliberate disobedience of 
their signed pledge (to maintain communal harmony) they were 
encouraged by the British Governor of West Punjab, Sir Francis 
Mudie,who wrote to Mr. Jinnah on 5 September 1947: ‘I am tell¬ 
ing everyone that I don’t care how the Sikhs get across the bor¬ 
der; the great thing is to get rid of them as soon as possible’. 30 

To bring about mass migrations and killings, the British dis¬ 
tributed in Amritsar fake photographs of processions of ‘naked 
Hindu women in Rawalpindi and Sheikhupura’. Actually no such 
processions had been taken out. But on seeing the fake pictures which 
they took to be genuine, the Hindus and Sikhs in Amritsar were 
incensed and in that charged atmosphere the British and their agents- 
provocateurs incited them: ‘You should take revenge. You should 
take out a procession of naked Muslim women in Amritsar to avenge 
the insult to your womenfolk in Rawalpindi and Sheikhupura.’ 
A procession of naked women in Amritsar was organised by British 
agents-provocateurs of which photographs were taken and distributed 
in Rawalpindi and Sheikhupura. The Muslims on seeing these 
photographs then had their revenge and took out processions of 
naked Hindu and Sikh women in those cities. 

How the British authorities in Amritsar allowed the kil'ings to 
go on is given in detail by a British civilian officer who was an eye¬ 
witness of such events in 1947. 
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One of the worst failures [he said] of the civil authorities 
was in Amritsar—that place of ill-omen for the British name. 
A generation earlier, when there had been a wave of law¬ 
lessness in the Punjab directed against the British, Brigadier- 
General Dyer had poured 1,650 rounds into a mob in 
Amritsar, killing 600-700 and wounding over 1,000 ; he had 
ceased firing only when his ammunition was exhausted. The 
episode had become the classic example of barbarous and 
excessive use of force. Now exactly the opposite mistake was 
made. For over twenty-four hours riotous mobs were allowed 
to rage through this great commercial city unchallenged and 
unchecked. The finest bazaars were burnt to the ground without 
a shot berng fired to disperse the incendiaries. The young and 
comparatively inexperienced District Magistrate had available 
besides the police, 144 men of the Inniskilling Fusiliers; but, 
like the Grand Old Duke of York, 

‘Who had ten thousand men 
He marched them up to the top of a hill 
And marched them down again’, 
he marched this force into the city and marched it out again with 
out making any effective use of it at all. Apparently he though 
that it was too weak and would be overpowered. He could 
perhaps hardly be expected to know that Dyer performed hi 
exploit and cowed the city into abject submission with a force 
of ninety men. Indians living iR Amritsar, who had witnessed 
both events, noted the contrast and drew adverse conclusions 
In defence of themselves and their own Raj the British had used 
unlimited force, but in defence of one Indian community agains. 
another they had appeared content to stand aside and do nothing 
The Amritsar district was to be the scene of tearful bloodshed 
later in the year. The complete breakdown of authority in the 
city at this time prepared the way for it. 31 

The Amritsar pattern was deliberately followed as a matter of 
policy by British magistrates in all districts. What happened in 
Amritsar was enacted in almost all district towns of the Punjab where 
a British garrison was stationed. The British and Indian soldiers 
and the police were held back to let the incendiaries and the British 
agents-provocateurs inflame communal passion and incite the fren¬ 
zied people to burn and loot, abduct and force people out of their 
homes. 

In West Punjab, the communal carnage was kept more or less 
under control for some time in those districts where the Deputy 
Commissioner happened to be a Muslim. But where this post was 
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held fay a Briton the holocaust was complete. The Muslim deputy 
commissioners, by and large, gave protection to Hindus and Sikhs. 
The bravest of them all was the Muslim Deputy Commissioner of 
Lyallpur who locked up all the Muslim League leaders there 
and kept communal peace and amity. The Sikhs were safe in his 
district and looked forward to living there as they had done from 
the time of their ancestors. But the British set upon them and drove 
them out of Lyallpur. The Muslim Deputy Commissioner of 
Lyallpur was punished and remained in official 'disgrace’ for ten 
years after partition in Pakistan. 

It was about Lyallpur that Sir Francis Mudie, the newly appoint¬ 
ed British Governor of West Punjab, had written on 5 September 
1947 to Jinnah, the Governor-General of Pakistan: T am telling 
everyone that I don’t care how the Sikhs get across the border: the 
great thing is to get rid of them as soon as possible. There is still 
little sign of 3 lakh (300,000) Sikhs in Lyallpur moving, but in the 
end they too will have to go.’ 32 

When the stricken people approached British officials in the 
Punjab to stop the bloodshed and afford protection to the people, 
the officials sw r ore and shouted back at them: ‘Go to Gandhi and 
Nehru to protect you.’ Some British officials even blurted out: 
‘We will come back soon.’ 

In one sentence, these officials revealed the British strategy of 
creating Pakistan as a beach-head from which Britain one day 
would try to re-assert its domination over India. 

This is also evident from various statements made by British 
leaders at that time. They talked with their traditional hypocrisy 
of the re-unification of India at some future date which was an 
obvious indication of their desire to stage a come-back. Even 
Attlee, who worked hand in glove with the Tories, to bring about 
India’s partition expressed the hope that this severance would not 
last. ‘For myself, I earnestly hope that this severance may not 
endure, and that the two new Dominions which we now propose to 
set up may, in course of time, come together again to form one 
great member State of the British Commonwealth of Nations.' 32 * 
Lord Listowel, the Secretary of State for India in the Attlee 
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Government, said in the House of Lords in 1947 that he hoped 
that when the disadvantages of separation had become apparent 
the two Dominions would ‘decide to reunite in a single Indian 
Dominion'. (Emphasis added). The Tory leaders associated them¬ 
selves with the sentiments expressed by Attlee and his colleagues 
about a re-unification of India at a later date. On the day of India’s 
partition, 15 August 1947, the London Times welcomed the for¬ 
mation of Pakistan as a ‘leading State of the Moslem world’ but 
indicated a wish of looking forward to some kind of unity of the new 
State with India. 

All this was emphasised to ensure that partition did not end 
British influence over India. The British leaders kept the door 
ajar for a re-entry if circumstances were propitious enough for them 
to do so. This, in the British view, could only be brought about 
by first creating chaos in India in the wake of partition to emaciate 
completely the national liberation movement. 

The more India rallied its forces to consolidate its unity on a 
secular basis after partition, the more bitter and angry the British 
became. A secular India was anathema to them as it was a standing 
example of British failure to reduce to naught the culture and civi 
lisationof India, and a standing exposure of their ‘two-nation’ theory. 
The British created Pakistan and called it a Muslim State, but they 
failed miserably in reducing India to a ‘Hindu State’. India re¬ 
mained India—even though parts of its limbs were severed from 
it—struggling to retain its traditions of tolerance and its composite 
culture built up jointly by the Hindus and Muslims ove. 
the centuries. While India carried on this struggle, Britain did no- 
relent its pressures and intrigues to sow further dissension between 
India and Pakistan, especially with a view to undermining India’ 
secularism and nonalignment. Britain also exploited certain 
Indian members of the civil and other services, who retained pro 
British leanings even after independence, to prevent India’s econo¬ 
mic growth which alone could help in building up defence industry 
in the public sector. The very conception that India’s interests had 
become altogether different after independence from what they 
were under the British was alien to some Indian members of the 
civil services who continued to think and talk as the British had 
' aught them to do during the days of enslavement. 

It became crystal-clear that the re-unification of India that the 
British had in mind, after engineering its partition, could be 
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brought about only on their terms to ensure their hegemony on the 
peoples of their former colonies. As long as this could not happen, 
Britain was determined to pursue relentlessly all its machinations 
to keep India and Pakistan always at loggerheads. 

British influence over India and Pakistan still manifests itself 
not only in keeping the embers of hatred burning between the 
two countries but also in preventing an assessment of the British 
role in organising the mass killings. India and Pakistan have yet. 
to compile an official account of partition and the carnage that 
followed. Both countries still tolerate the statues of the British 
rulers who held the Indian peninsula in bondage for nearly two 
centuries. Both countries have not thought it necessary to or¬ 
ganise a museum of the freedom struggle. 

Apart from organising the communal carnage in the Punjab 
and Bengal, the British steadily encouraged the Princely States to 
declare themselves independent. But in this they did not succeed 
and in sheer anger Mountbatten called the ‘princes’ a bunch of 
‘nitwits’ as they failed to put up a united front which would have 
enabled the British to force out concessions from the leaders of the 
national liberation movement to preserve these Princely States 
and weaken and Balkanize India. 

The historian of the Indian struggle for freedom will be flab¬ 
bergasted at the plan of the British to make these six hundred puppet 
‘princes’ independent rulers of ‘states’ which were mainly the creation 
of the British. It was an impossible task, yet the King of England, 
Churchill and Attlee, Labour and Tories, were so solicitous of the 
‘princes’ that the Political Adviser, Sir Conrad Corfield, went ahead 
to make them independent. This was done under direct orders of the 
Secretary of State for India in London, Lord Listowel, who ‘for a 
Labour Minister, showed surprising sympathy for Sir Conrad’s 
view that the paramountcy which Britain held over the Princely 
States should not, at any price, be handed over to the new Indian 
Dominion’. 33 

The puppet Princely States, the British knew, could not exist 
as independent states, but they made the move all the same in 
order to create chaos in India. On the eve of the ‘transfer of 
power’, the Political Department dealing with the ‘princes' began, 
with a vengeance, to put an end to all the ‘agreements and arrangc- 
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merits’ made with the ‘princes’ for the operation of the railways which 
passed through their ‘territory’, for the post and telegraph system, 
for the stationing of troops, for customs and other matters. It was 
intended to disrupt India’s communications and create political 
turmoil. Under Sir Conrad’s plan of making them independent 
no train could run, no telegram could be sent, no telephone call 
could be made and no aeroplane coud fly, from one part of India 
to another. Sir Conrad encouraged particularly some of the 
‘princes’ of bigger ‘states’ to declare themselves independent. The 
Maharaja of Travancore announced that he would declare his state 
independent after 15 August 1947 and appoint a trade agent in 
Pakistan. The Nizam of Hyderabad began to toy with the same 
idea. The Maharaja of Kashmir was also preparing the ground to 
make his state independent. The Maharaja of Jodhpur was the 
leader of some of the Princely States in Rajputana who ha ' 
walked into the trap of Sir Conrad. 

The leaders of the national movement who had been dragooned 
by all kinds of manoeuvres, including communal riots, into accept¬ 
ing partition did not take lying down this attack of the British 
government to partition India further. The British had resorted 
to a clever division of labour. Mountbatten was to create Pakistan 
by partitioning what they called ‘British India’ and Lord Listowel 
and Sir Conrad were to make the Princely States independent. 
Nehru hit back and asked: ‘By what right have the Political Depart¬ 
ment gone ahead and taken action that will be highly injurious to 
the Government of India?’ 34 

This stand was taken on 13 June 1947 at a meeting presided 
over by Mountbatten and attended by Nehru, Jinnah and Conrad 
Corfield. Nehru condemned Conrad for relinquishing to tl 
‘princes’ the ‘rights’ that were acquired through paramountey by the 
British Government. Nehru said: ‘I charge the Political Depait- 
ment and Sir Conrad Corfield particularly with misfeasance. 1 
consider that a judicial enquiry on the highest level into their 
actions is necessary.’ 35 

Whenever the Indian leaders took up a strong stand, the Briti: 
immediately changed their tactics as they were mortally afraid of 
any confrontation. The British were soon to realise that the: 
gamble of making the ‘princes’ independent had failed. The people 
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were becoming restive and would revolt and carry out their own 
revolution against their autocratic rulers. The Indian leaders, 
having been outmanoeuvred on the issue of partition, took steps 
to end this menace of the ‘princes’ becoming independent. They 
did so with the help of the people in the Princely States and their 
revolutionary fervour to win their freedom as an inalienable part 
of the larger freedom of the rest of the Indian people. 

The British then changed their tactics and fell back upon the 
second alternative of permitting the Princely States to accede 
either to India or Pakistan. By this way they hoped they might be 
able to set up some kind of independent or semi-independent status 
for Hyderabad and make Kashmir join Pakistan. Here the instru¬ 
ment of British policy was not religion but the ‘prince’, irrespective 
of his religion. The ‘princes’ were given the sole right to decide to 
which of the new two states they would accede. 

When British plans to engineer the accession of Kashmir accor¬ 
ding to the wishes of Whitehall misfired, they took other steps 
to complicate matters for India and Pakistan and created what 
they called the ‘Kashmir problem’. 

How did the British view India of those times ? 

Ismay who ‘could not stomach the idea of an India outside the 
British Raj’ had said that ‘India in March 1947 was a ship on fire 
in mid-ocean with ammunition in the hold’. 36 But it is the British 
who put the ammunition there and set the ‘ship’ on fire. 

Why did the British do this ? 

They did it to create chaos in India so that they could retain 
their hold indirectly until they were strong enough to reassert their 
power once again in India. They did their best to retain British 
troops in both India and Pakistan and to prevent the division of the 
Indian Army after partition. Field-Marshal Claude Auchinleck 
made one plea after another to keep British troops after ‘transfer 
of power’. One such plea was that it was needed to safeguard 
British lives, who, he said, would be in ‘danger’ after the coming 
into being of the two Dominions. The other reasons have not been 
disclosed but Leonard Mosley says that the ‘British as individuals 
were far from being hated in India... .In spite of this Auchinleck 
chose to believe that their blood would flow the moment the British 
Raj came to an end. Can he really have believed this ? Or was it 
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merely a way of trying to persuade Mountbatten to keep British 
troops in India for other purposes —of which the Viceroy was un¬ 
aware, but certain elements in the War Office were’? 37 

The Secretary of State Lord Listowel asked Mountbatten to 
probe the Congress and the Muslim League leaders about retention 
of British troops. Liaquat Ali Khan answered in the affirmative 
and said that British troops could be retained in Pakistan. Nehru 
was furious and replied: ‘I would sooner have every village in India 
put to the flames than keep the British Army here after August 15. 
Thus was rejected the British plan to retain their military bases in 
India and Pakistan. x 

The British opposed the division of the Indian Army till the very 
last. Auchinleck told Ismay: ‘Can’t you see that here we have the 
greatest Army in the world today ? It can’t be broken up.’ 38 

Another senior British officer in India, Lt.-General Tuker had 
written to the ghq in 1945-6 that an ‘impartial force’ of British 
troops and Gurkha soldiers should be formed and retained in India. 
‘We should not hurry’, he said, ‘to Indianize the impartial force, but 
build it well, militarily and communally, till it became the nucleu 
of an Army which might, one day, help to reunify the Sub- 
Continent ,’ 39 

The British strategy to partition India was, thus, aimed to disrupt 
the national liberation movement and gain time until Britain had 
sufficiently recovered from the aftermath of the War to regain it; 
former hold and ‘reunify the sub-Continent’ under its imperiai 
domination. The opposition to the division of the Indian Army 
and the manoeuvring to retain British troops in India werejneant t 
achieve this end of re-establishing British domination in full after 
making a feint of ‘transfer of power’. When these plans did not 
materialise, the British started the carnage. 

Their last gamble was to keep India and Pakistan as Dominio 
for all time. Here also they did not wholly succeed though 
membership of India and Pakistan of the British Commonweal 
still serves British interests. In a cable to the Secretary of Stal<*, 
Mountbatten had said: ‘As I have always emphasised, it is by tiie 
introduction of this complete autonomy with no reservations tl 
we are going to stand the best chance of India indefinitely retai 
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mg Dominion status...’ 40 

In those days Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard attacked Mount- 
batten fiercely for India’s partition and said: ‘If it was possible to 
set up two Dominions in India, then plainly, had the requisite 
statesmanship been available, it would have been possible to convert 
India into a single Dominion owing an undivided allegiance to the 
Crown.’ It called Mountbatten’s doings as ‘political auction’. 

In defence of Mountbatten, his Press Secretary, Campbell- 
Johnson said: ‘What a pity that Beaverbrook, who genuinely 
believes in a liberal Empire in the Western and Southern Hemis¬ 
pheres, does not seem to understand what men of goodwill, who 
also seek a similar dispensation, are trying to do here in the East.’ 41 

So we are told here that Mountbatten was trying to perpetuate 
a ‘liberal Empire’ in the guise of partition and ‘transfer of power’. 

Alden Hatch gives an account of Beaverbrook’s attack on 
Mountbatten’s role in the Dieppe Raid which in one short day 
practically wiped out a Canadian Army, and says: ‘In an emotional 
moment Beaverbrook is reported to have said of Mountbatten, 
“He murdered my Canadians” .’ 42 

If Beaverbrook were an Indian, he would have said of Mount¬ 
batten: ‘He murdered my Indians.’ 

Mountbatten himself prepared the design of the flags of the two 
Dominions, India and Pakistan. One was based on the Congress 
flag with a spinning wheel in the middle, while the other on the 
Muslim League’s crescent. In both of them, Mountbatten put a 
Union Jack in a comer. He sent them to Nehru and Jinnah for 
approval. Nehru immediately rejected it. 

Mountbatten then tried to get the word ‘Republic’ expunged 
from the Constitution of India but he did not succeed. So a via 
media was found for a Republic to be a member of the British 
Commonwealth. 

With all these machinations of Mountbatten and other British 
officials, how did India survive after partition and the holocaust 
that came in its wake? The main credit goes to Mahatma Gandhi 
who rallied the people to the path of sanity, who pulled them out 
of the mire of insensate hatred and revenge into which they had been 
pushed by the British and who by his martyrdom extinguished the 
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communal fury and helped India to develop on secular, demo¬ 
cratic lines. Even though he failed to prevent India’s partition, he 
sacrificed his life in the cause of ensuring amity and cooperation 
between India and Pakistan. 

Nehru built up the secular superstructure and continued the 
healing process started by Mahatma Gandhi. 

Of the world tributes paid to the Mahatma, we may quote here 
a passage from an editorial of the Pakistan Times: 

It was he who lighted the path, for Muslims and Hindus alike, 
during our earlier travels towards the goal of national liberation 
....The best loved and most venerated political leader and moral 
evangelist of a near-sub-continent, the idol of millions, has been 
publicly murdered. In India and Pakistan today every heart and 
every conscience is answerable for this most fearful of tragedies. 
Every man who has thought and felt and spoken and acted as 

Gandhiji’s assassin did, was his accomplice_The people of 

India and indirectly the people of Pakistan, for he was trying to 
befriend both, have added to their other losses and the most 
grievous of all—the loss of Gandhi. Let us hope that this most 
precious sacrifice to the demons of hate will placate them at las: 
and the death of one will yet save the lives of millions for whom 
this life was given. 43 

Gandhiji’s death caused a revolutionary change in India and pu; 
out the communal fire engineered and fanned by the British. 
Millions of Hindus in India angrily demonstrated outside the 
houses of the members of the Hindu communal organisations, the 
Hindu Muhasabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh (rss). 
The demonstrators included even Hindu refugees who had beer 
uprooted from their homes in West Pakistan and had to migrate to 
India as a result of communal fury. This was the spirit of Ind * 
reasserting itself overpowering British intrigue and their blac 
deeds in dividing the people’s hearts and minds, a spirit that lives 
on in independent India’s secular Constitution, a spirit that keep 
the greatness of Gandhiji and India alive. 
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PAKISTAN: A FOREIGN BASE 

Why Britain imposed partition on India becomes clear and evident 
from the events in Pakistan since the day of its inception. All 
those areas which were cut off from India and comprised Pakistan 
began to be ruled by a regime the bulk of whose members had 
played no part in the national liberation movement. Of the one 
hundred million Indians suddenly turned Pakistanis by a fiat of the 
British government, there were many who had been active in the 
freedom struggle. They overnight found themselves completely 
uprooted from their moorings, strangers in their own homes and 
surroundings. The leaders of the freedom struggle in Pakistan 
were soon isolated or locked up in gaol. The worst sufferer was 
the North-West Frontier province, which had played a vital part in 
the freedom struggle and whose leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
was proudly called the ‘Frontier Gandhi’. It was here in Peshawar 
during the height of the civil disobedience campaign in 1930 that 
soldiers of the Royal Garhwal Rifles inspired by Havildar Chandar 
Singh Garhwali had refused to obey the orders of their British 
officers to open fire on Pathans demonstrating in the Kissa Khwani 
Bazaar. The British policy of ‘divide and rule’ dismally failed at 
this time with Hindu soldiers refusing to fire on Pathan Muslim 
demonstrators agitating for India’s freedom. 

The Pathans felt that by accepting partition, the leaders of the 
national liberation movement in India had ‘betrayed’ them and 
‘thrown them to the wolves’. The ‘wolves’ were the Muslim 
League leaders and British officials who had been unable to 
make any headway during the freedom struggle to inject the 
communal virus among the Pathans and wean them away from 
the struggle against British imperialism 

For its active part in the national liberation struggle, Ismay called 
the North-West Frontier province ‘the bastard province’ as it had a 
Congress Ministry despite its overwhelming majority of Muslims. 
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he first to be suppressed, therefore, after the formation of Pakistan 
was the Red Shirt organisation which was a wing of the Indian 
National Congress under Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Soon after, 
all vestiges of the freedom movement were wiped out with the 
breaking up of the workers’ and peasants’ organisations. One 
offshoot of Pakistan was that the Communist Party of India had to 
restrict its activity to India. A Communist Party of Pakistan was 
formed which soon came under a blanket ban of the Pakistan 
government and was suppressed. Pakistan was sought to be made 
the outpost of British imperialism to protect its interests in South 
and South-East Asia and the Middle East and it had to function 
obediently to the dictates of Whitehall. 

The British were against the division of the Indian Army till the 
very end as they wished to use it for their own imperial purposes. 
Churchill’s Fulton speech and other utterances had shown that 
Britain and America were thinking in terms of a conflict with Russia. 
According to British experts, the Indian Army could be effective in 
offence as also ‘defence in depth’. It was for this reason that up to 
a particular stage British leaders like Wavell were against the parti¬ 
tion of India. Their initial plans of a very loose federation to 
ensure that the people would remain divided and at loggerheads 
with a weak centre were so contrived as to keep the Indian Army 
under their control. Even after imposing partition, the British 
wanted a common British Governor-General and a common British 
Commander-m-Chief of the Army for both the Dominions. For 
a time, Field Marshal Auchinleck remained the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the divided Indian Army, that is, the Indian Army and 
the Pakistan Army. 

After partition, the British tried to exploit the Pakistan Army 
for their imperial purposes. The first thing the British 
did was to use the Pakistan Army against India in Kashmir. The 
British officers in the Pakistan Army, by and large, did not take 
part in the fighting. But the British generals directed the move¬ 
ments of the Pakistan Army in Kashmir. Later all Army exercises 
in Pakistan up to 1951 were carried out on the borders with Iran 
and the borders of the Frontier province in the neighbourhood of 
Peshawar, with the Pakistani leaders and politicians being hardly 
aware of these happenings. While Pakistani politicians kept on 
harping on the danger from India, the British had made plans 
for sending the Pakistan Army to protect oil fields in Iran in the 
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of a conflict with Russia. The Pakistani politicians knew 
nothing about it. 

In 1951, some Pakistan Army officers began to show resentment 
against the puppet status of their Army. American influence was 
also creeping in fast and it was felt among certain Pakistan Army 
circles that something should be done to prevent the situation from 
worsening. The top officers in the Army, Navy and Air Force were 
all British. There was racial arrogance and prejudice and discrimi¬ 
nation. A British sergeant who slapped a Pakistan Army Officer 
was not punished but repatriated to England. British commercial 
greed also had its effect in rousing the patriotic sentiments of the 
Pakistani officers. There were instances when an entire Pakistan 
Air Force laboratory was burnt down so that new equipment from 
England would be ordered. British aircraft bought for the Pakistan 
Air Force had to be declared obsolete within some months. So 
more aircraft were bought from England, also old ones, necessitating 
a huge expenditure on spares, all of which directly helped British 
manufacturers. 

The situation became so scandalous that a group of Pakistan 
Army officers got together and resolved to overthrow the politicians 
who had allowed Pakistan to become a British base. They were 
inspired more by the romantic thought of doing something for their 
country rather than any serious conspiracy to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment. These officers had some friends among members of the 
Communist Party of Pakistan and leftist progressive circles. They 
sought political advice from them at a meeting which went on for 
six or seven hours. 

The net result of the discussion was that they decided nqt to do 
anything as they felt that a coup would lead to bloodshed for which 
the people were not ready. The entire idea of overthrowing the 
politicians and curbing British influence on the Pakistan Army was 
dropped. But one of the Army officers who attended this meeting 
got cold feet and reported their discussions to the higher authorities. 

The Pakistan government did not wish to believe that the plan 
to overthrow the politicians under the leadership of Major-General 
Akbar Khan had been dropped. The government immediately 
arrested all officers who had taken part in the discussions and 
charged them with conspiring ‘to create commotion in the country 
by violent means and to subvert the loyalty of Pakistan delence 
forces’. Along with them were arrested on 9 March 1951 Sajjad 
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'Zaheer, General Secretary of the Communist Party of Pakistan, 
Faiz Ahmad Faiz, the famous poet and editor of Pakistan Times, 
and Mohammed Husain Ata, a communist leader. 

After these arrests, the Pakistan government came to know full 
well that General Akbar Khan’s plan had been given up. But 
they fabricated evidence to show that this was not so. The frame-up 
was intended to ‘clean-up’ the Pakistan Army of nationalistic 
officers who were opposed to Pakistan joining alliances of the 
Western powers. Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan had just then 
been to the U.S.A. and was known to have committed himself to 
join the us bloc. 

The Army officers and others, who had been arrested, were put 
up for secret trial by a special tribunal in a Hyderabad (Sind) prison 
which came to be known as the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case. The 
Pakistan government took full advantage of it. A large number of 
progressive people, including trade unionists, were detained. All 
trade unions were warned that they would be banned or smashed if 
they made any political statement. The Pakistani politicians 
were, thus, able in one sweep to reduce the influence of progressive 
circles. This was a prelude to the outright suppression of left-wing 
organisations in Pakistan in 1953-4 when American influence began 
to assert itself there. 

All the eleven Pakistani officers arraigned for trial were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment depending on their 
rank, the higher the rank the longer the sentence. Sajjad Zaheer, 
Faiz and Ata were also sentenced to four years rigorous imprison¬ 
ment each. 

The evidence given in the Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case was not 
published but the defence counsel, without producing any witnesses, 
demolished the trumped-up charges of the prosecution by cross- 
examining the prosecution witnesses themselves. This cross- 
examination brought out the servility of the Pakistan politicians to 
the British and the way the British were using the Pakistan Army 
as a puppet army. 

While the trial was still going on, the first Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Liaquat Ali Khan, was murdered on 16 October 1951. 
The trial thereafter became a mockery with the accused saying w'ords 
to the effect: ‘Here at this secret trial, inside this jail, you accuse 
us of overthrowing the Government. Outside in broad daylight 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan is murdered.’ 
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Liaquat’s murder, it was believed in wide circles of Pakistan, 
was engineered by the British as he had begun to lean too much on 
the Americans. 


About the suppression of civil liberty in Pakistan, the Pakistan 
T//HC5 had earlier lamented: ‘We have given the gentlemen in the Cen¬ 
tre the right to rule but no one has given them the right to put a steel 
collar round every man’s neck and chain him to their chariotwheels... 
The present ordinance virtually abolishes individual freedom.’ 1 

With the consolidation of India’s foreign policy of nonalignment, 
especially after India became a Republic in 1950, British pressure 
on Pakistan increased to keep up its anti-India posture. But there 
was another source o.f anxiety and worry for them with the Americans 
treading on sensitive British toes all the time. This culminated in 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit to Washington in July, 1950. Liaquat 
had earlier received and accepted an invitation to visit the Soviet 
Union but he did not go to Moscow and allowed the invitation sent 
in 1949 to lapse. The U.S.A. which was desperately trying to find 
a foothold in South and South-East Asia and the Middle East, 
especially alter the fall of Chiang Kai-shek, had tried to sound 
Indiau leaders. But it found Nehru adamant whose 
outspoken criticism against foreign military alliances only irritated 
it further. Pakistan was the only choice and the Americans lost 
no opportunity in drawing it into its alliances. Voices of protest 
which had been gradually muffled did, however, speak out against 
any such move. Before Liaquat’s visit to the United States, 
the Pakistan Times warned: 


As it is, our freedom of action in the international field is 
severely limited on account of our unpopular ties with the 
Commonwealth, the considerable British hold on our trade and 
industry and the continued employment of British personnel to 
command our armed forces.... To add to this any subservience 
to the preferences and prejudices of the U.S. State Department 
might so cripple our sovereignty and so deeply entangle us in the 
network of imperialist intrigue that whatever advantages we 
may derive from the move may be much too heavily bought. 2 

Even though Liaquat was murdered and he was succeeded by a 
pro-British Prime Minister, the Americans did not let go their 
pressure and ultimately succeeded in ousting the British from their 
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privileged positions in Pakistan. The Americans found a strange 
toady mentality among the ruling circles who transferred immediately 
their servile allegiance from the British to the Americans. The 
American ambassador in Pakistan became a super-Governor- 
General of that country. A lot of American aid was poured into 
Pakistan which was of the traditional type of being large in volume 
and yet most insignificant in terms of really building up an under¬ 
developed country. From a British outpost, Pakistan became a 
big American military base. 

America was not content with having a military base in Pakistan 
to contain communism. It was concerned also with pressurising 
India which was going ahead at a rapid pace in creating a new path 
in international affairs, the path of remaining militarily non- 
aligned and befriending the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, even while retaining its economic and other contacts 
with the West. Any chance of a rapprochement between India and 
Pakistan on Kashmir was frustrated by the Americans. 

In the autumn of 1953, the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Mohammed Ali, accompanied by General Ayub Khan, who had 
become the first Pakistani Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
Army, visited the U.S.A. and discussed American military supplies 
to Pakistan in exchange for military bases. In December, 1953, 
the us Vice-President, Richard Nixon, came to Karachi. Pakistan 
was thus brought under the American imperial shadow much to the 
chagrin of the British, though as a junior partner of America, 
Whitehall could do little about, this new development. American 
war equipment began to pour into Pakistan from that time 
onwards and the Pakistani ruling circles passed through a 
terrible period of political subservience and servility to 
Washington, both at the political and social levels. This was 
the era of Dulles, McCarthy and the cold war and Pakistan became 
a stagnant backwater with its people condemned to lead lives of 
almost a subject people. Military bases which had already been 
set up in the strategic areas of Gilgit, part of Kashmir State occupied 
by the Pakistani forces during their first aggression on Kashmir 
in 1947, began to be strengthened. 

When India protested to the U.S.A. against arming Pakistan, 
President Eisenhower cynically replied that India could also have 
American arms. Nehru promptly turned down the offer and called 
Eisenhower’s proposal as adding insult to injury. 
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Pakistan became a member of us sponsored military alliances 
by signing a military pact with Turkey on 2 April 1954. On 19 
May 1954, the us and Pakistan signed the Mutual Aid and Security 
Agreement in Karachi. The Pakistan Army now came more and 
more under American influence. Pakistan was flooded by American 
military experts of every kind and American military bases were set 
up in Peshawar, Sargodha, Chitral, Gilgit, Quetta and Rawalpindi 
and other areas. Ports and airfields, roads, and radar installations 
,vere developed to suit the military needs of the us. On .8 September 
1954, Pakistan became a member of Seato. This was followed by 
Pakistan’s membership of the Baghdad Pact on 23 September 1955 
which became in 1959, after the 1958 revolution in Iraq, Cento. 
Pakistan’s foreign policy was reduced to rubber stamping whatever 
Washington said and led to its being cut off from new currents of 
resurgence in the newly developing countries in Asia and Africa 
Even at the time of the Suez crisis, Pakistan sided with the Western 
powers. 

It is no wonder that Pakistan was made to join the Baghdad 
Pact and later the Cento as it fitted in perfectly with a very old 
British scheme which envisaged a division of India for the very 
purpose of weakening it and making Pakistan a part of the Middle 
East region that was kept in virtual thraldom by the British. After 
the Americans took over from the British, they continued to follow 
their advice in matters relating to Pakistan and India. 

Twenty-three years before Pakistan became a member of the 
Baghdad Pact to join the company of certain countries in the Middle 
East notorious for their obscurantist regimes and subservience to 
the Western powers, a British official had prophesied the fate 
Pakistan would meet after being cut off from India. The British 
official had urged the division of India so that a ‘powerful 
Muhammedan state in the north and west, with its eyes definitely 
turned away from India, towards the rest of the Moslem world of 
which it forms the fringe’ could be formed. 

This policy of Britain to keep reaction entrenched in the Middle 
East was very much in evidence when Britain joined France and 
Israel in attacking Egypt during the Suez crisis to destroy the 
emerging role of Nasser in that region. This policy is also at the 
root of all proposals for holding conferences of Islamic countries 
to create ‘Islamic solidarity’ among them. Islam here is treated as 
a convenient cloak to serve the imperial interests of Britain and 
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the United States in the Middle East region. Pakistan, therefore, 
was tagged on to this region so that it might remain politically 
backward, cut off from the rest of India which was totally opposed, 
after independence under Nehru’s leadership, to military alliances 
and the like. 

While Pakistan virtually became a colony of Washington, the 
leaders of Pakistan adopted a more anti-Indian stance and began 
to talk in aggressive terms. They repudiated Nehru’s oft-repeated 
offer of a No-War Pact and brought to nought the possibility of a 
rapprochement that had arisen after the meeting of the Pakistan 
Prime Minister, Mohammed Ali Bogra, with Nehru in Delhi in 
August, 1953. 

Pakistan supported all American moves to induct foreign troops 
into Kashmir. Pakistan also sided with Portugal in opposing 
India’s stand that Goa must be liberated from Portuguese tyranny 
of four hundred years and return to India. Pakistani 
ruling circles were drugged with the idea that with American weapons 
and American pressure, in propagating which the British, though 
ousted from their former position of eminence in Karachi, whole¬ 
heartedly became junior collaborators, they would be more powerful 
than India and be able to annex Kashmir. 

With the democratic forces crushed in Pakistan, the us gave 
material support to arch reactionary organisations like the Jamaat- 
e-Islami. The entire region of West Pakistan was turned into a 
‘one unit’ to suit the military interests of the us leading to the 
suppression of the linguistic and ethnic rights of the Baluchis, the 
Pathans and the Sindhis. It was also done to counter-balance the 
Bengalis in East Pakistan who constitute a majority in Pakistan but 
have little or no political power or influence in determining major 
matters of policy. In 1956, Pakistan was proclaimed an Islamic 
State. 

During this period, Pakistan had a series of Prime Ministers 
succeeding each other in quick succession. It mattered little to the 
Americans who the Prime Minister was so long as each incumbent 
of this post held aloft the banner of American overlordship. But 
the urges of the people could not be suppressed altogether. The 
lead in this respect was given by the people of East Pakistan who on 
more than one occasion tried to assert themselves to vindicate their 
democratic rights. They were led by some leftist leaders, including 
Maulana Bhashani, who were protesting at that time that for more 
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Than a decade, since the inception of Pakistan, no elections had been 
held to give a chance to the people to elect their representatives to 
Parliament or National Assembly. Ultimately, the first national 
election was scheduled to be held in January, 1959. It was felt in 
Pakistan that the leftist forces, especially the National Awami 
Party, might succeed in having a considerable following. At least, 
the Awami Party was expected to win a sizeable number of seats 
and to become an effective voice of democratic opinion. This 
prospect of leftist forces making a breach in the wall of reaction 
alarmed the Pakistani ruling classes. They did not want the election 
to take place. Pakistan had had seven prime ministers and a spell 
of Presidential rule, in between, when the old Constitution was 
suspended. Since there was no politician of any standing left to 
adorn the office of Prime Minister, the final plunge was taken with 
a military coup d’etat which was staged on the night of 7 and 8 
October 1958 to establish a naked dictatorship. This was used to 
get rid of the politicians, who had earned enough odium of the 
people, and to put in cold storage the proposed general election in 
Pakistan in January, 1959. The leader of the coup was Iskandar 
Mirza, President of Pakistan at that time, who had dreams of be¬ 
coming the ‘monarch’ of Pakistan. Except that he was very pro- 
British, there was not much difference between him and the ousted 
politicians regarding Pakistan’s policy of subservience to the 
West. He called the us Ambassador and told him that Pakistan 
would ‘honour her commitments’ to the Baghdad and Seato pacts. 
Iskandar Mirza remained in power for twenty days only and was 
pushed out by the military leaders of the coup. His downfall came 
when he demanded that General Ayub Khan, who had been appoint¬ 
ed Martial Law Administrator after the coup, should relinquish his 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the Army to the President. 

Ayub had returned from America a little before the coup took 
place and was in no mood to let President Iskandar Mirza become 
the Commander-in-Chief. Some Pakistani officers were vociferous 
in their stand that they would not tolerate Mirza. On the night of 
27 October 1958, Ayub sent three generals, armed with a pistol each, 
to Mirza to demand his resignation. Mirza was forced to resign 
and given five days to pack his bags and leave On 2 November 
1958, Mirza accompanied by his wife left Karachi for London. 

The first act of the military regime in Pakistan was to arrest 
every progressive leader in the political, journalistic, trade union 
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and peasant movements. They included Maulana Bhashani, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, G.M. Sayed, Abdus Samad Khan, Faiz 
Ahmad Faiz. 

Ayub became President of Pakistan and abolished the office of 
Prime Minister. The foreign policy of Pakistan remained as 
before, the main change being that military officers took the place 
of politicians in key posts. 

The people of Pakistan, who had been disillusioned with their 
politicians, thought that the military regime of Ayub would take 
some progressive steps. But nothing much happened except a<i 
amateurish attempt to control prices, to enforce traffic rules and to 
end corruption and blackmarketing. Soon enough all kinds of 
pressures, internal and external, developed around the military' 
officers who began to rule the country. The landlords started to 
assert themselves. The businessmen were there too and so was the 
Jamaat-e-lslami. Gradually the whole thing watered down to what 
it was before. America continued to use Pakistan as its military 
base and sent Powers on his U-2 spy mission over the Soviet Union 
from the Peshawar air base in 1960. 

When Dulles passed away from the American scene, the world 
situation changed. Kennedy began to talk in terms of creating a 
ciimate of peace and did not pay the same attention to Pakistan as 
was done by Dulles. In the meantime, Pakistani businessmen were 
getting restless at the restrictions imposed on them by the Americans 
on further industrialisation. They had to buy raw material from 
American agencies at three times the international price. In fact, 
eighty per cent of the aid that America gave Pakistan was retrieved 
by America in some form or the other. A typical irritant, which 
also caused heartburning, was that a qualified Pakistani engineer 
had to work under a semi-qualified American expert who got three 
times the salary of his Pakistani understudy. In many cases the 
qualifications of American experts were to the effect: Education— 
literate; technical status—second mechanic. These American 
experts and engineers were mostly duds as no good American 
engineer bothered to come and work in Pakistan. The Americans 
were still lording it over Pakistan and treating its military leaders 
with the same contempt they had shown towards the politicians. 
This offended Ayub’s martial pride who was snubbed once or twice 
by Kennedy. When Johnson came to power, the relations were 
further exacerbated. In this developing situation, the British saw 
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ieir chance to stage a come back and regain in some measure their 
lost influence in Pakistan. The British brought Pakistan closer to 
China to wean it away from America and at the same time pressurise 
India. 


Earlier Ayub had made an offer to India for ‘joint defence’ which 
was an American move to compromise India’s policy of nonalign¬ 
ment. Nehru declined this offer and refused to walk into the 
American trap. When China attacked India, Pakistan began a hue 
and cry against the nominal military aid that Britain and America 
gave to India to resist Chinese aggression. 

After 1962, a new situation developed in Pakistan. It had been 
a base of the British after partition. Then it became a base of the 
Americans to the exclusion of the British. When Pakistan-American 
relations began to be a bit strained, China came on the scene with 
British connivance. In fact, Pakistan gave away large chunks of 
Kashmir territory under its occupation to China during this very 
period and China openly began to side with Pakistan against India. 
The Chinese leaders who had earlier felt only contempt for Pakistan 
now showed rank opportunism by using Pakistan as a base for their 
anti-Indian campaign. 

Chinese leader Liu Shao-chi had told Indian and Pakistani 
communists in 1953-4 that they should work for ending the very 
existence of Pakistan. His advice was to the effect: ‘This is an 
artificial division and the communists of both India and Pakistan 
should not be afraid to declare that both these countries have to 
unite because communists do not hide their views based on a 
matter of principle. Indian and Pakistani communists should 
make this declaration in the same way as the Bolsheviks came out 
for the overthrow of the Czar and at the same time opposed 
Russia’s participation in World War I. Similarly, the Chinese 
communists had fought against Chiang Kai-shek while at the same 
time fighting against Japanese imperialism.’ 

Mao Tse-tung, too, spoke in a similar vein in 1956 when the 
then Indian ambassador to China, R.K. Nehru, met him for the 
first time. Mao told him: ‘You don’t mind my speaking frankly? 

I cannot understand why you accepted partition of India. We will 
never accept partition; Taiwan belongs to us. My policy, if I were 
an Indian, would be to reunify the country.’ 

Chinese leaders who had expressed these strong views later 
became virulent champions of further dividing India and Pakistan 
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and virtually joined the U.S.A. and Britain in trying to keep them 
always at loggerheads. Britain and China began to work in 
Pakistan to find a foothold there at the expense of the Americans. 
In fact, British-Chinese collaboration in certain spheres is not a 
new thing. They seem to get on well in Hong Kong from where 
they both operate to project their respective interests in the world, 
even if they are at times conflicting interests. 

During the armed conflict between India and Pakistan in 1965, 
the Chinese leaders did everything possible to pour fuel on the 
flames and later even tried to disrupt the Tashkent meeting. They 
apparently believed in the dictum that if Pakistan could be a base 
for the British and the Americans to operate against India, it could 
be a good enough base for China also. In recent years, Chinese 
leaders including Chou En-lai, Chen Yi and Liu Shao-chi have all 
made bellicose statements against India during their visits to 
Pakistan. China has also given arms to Pakistan and there are 
reports that Chinese experts are training Pakistani soldiers in 
guerilla warfare to be employed against India. 

When Liu Shao-chi visited Pakistan in March, 1966, as Chairman 
of the People’s Republic of China, he did not utter a single word 
for amity and understanding between India and Pakistan. A 
year before this Ayub had visited Peking and the two leaders had 
begun a ‘friendship’ animated solely by their feelings of animosity 
against India. To this kind of Chinese-Pakistani friendship, the 
biggest pat on the back was given by the British. The London 
Times which is a fair index of the thinking of the British Foreign 
Office approvingly said: 

Pakistan may indeed feel that its ties with China art as 
important as ever if a counter-balance is needed. With it all, 
there has been no change in the validity of the ordinary neigh¬ 
bourly relations between Pakistan and China. These need 
damage no one’s interests, so long as they are kept ordinary. 3 

Britain was not able to reconcile itself to being ousted by the 
Americans from Pakistan and it knew that on its own it could not 
reassert its influence there. So it brought in China. Here we may 
refer to The TYwes Supplement on Pakistan in which Michael Edvar 
dcs says: ‘Pakistan’s new attitude towards China was not oi a 
sensible response to the changed geopolitical situation. It ' > 


3. The Times, London, 24 March 1966 
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offered a politically sensational break with the immobilism of satellite 
foreign policy.’ 4 

All this Britain approves with a chuckle as it helps to re-establish 
its influence in Pakistan and keep it as a base to pressurise India. 
Both Britain and China worked almost in concert to disrupt the 
Tashkent meeting. Even after Tashkent, Britain has not missed an 
opportunity to snipe at any prospect of accord and amity between 
India and Pakistan. The Times almost chided Ayub for what it 
called ‘his dilemma’ over Pakistan’s future stand on Kashmir. It 
said pontifically: 


The political commitments of a generation—indeed of 
Pakistan's whole existence as a nation—press for a continued 
policy of confrontation with India in the cause of Kashmir. The 
hard realities of power on the sub-continent and Pakistan’s 
position in the world may have convinced President Ayub that 
it is necessary to veer slowly on to a new national tack but, if so, 
he dare not say as much. In West Pakistan, and especially in 
Punjab and the frontier, the feeling would be that he was betray¬ 
ing Pakistan as well as Kashmir if he suggested the need for 
reappraising the Kashmir policy. 5 

This subtle attack by the British against any prospect of accord 
between India and Pakistan is no less sharp and dangerous than the 
crude attacks of the Chinese. In an abusive comment on the ‘Tash¬ 
kent spirit’, Peking Review’s Observer said: 

The Tashkent talks, which were initiated by the Soviet leaders, 
were also a product of joint U.S.-Soviet plotting. As soon as 
Moscow put forward the proposal for such a conference, 

Washington voiced approval_ During the India-Pakistan 

conflict, both the United States and the Soviet Union instigated 
and encouraged the Indian aggressors, and crudely pressured 
Pakistan which was acting in self-defence to safeguard its 
sovereignty. Why did they work hard in close co-ordination 
afterwards to bring the Indian and Pakistan leaders together to 
‘make peace’? The truth is the Soviet leaders went to all that 
trouble to conjure up a ‘Tashkent spirit’ for the simple reason 
that they wanted to continue backing up the Indian reactionaries 
and to use that ‘spirit’ to publicise their general line of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’, in order to weaken the united struggle against im¬ 
perialism in Asia and Africa. As far as U.S. imperialism was 
concerned, its purpose was to make common cause against China 


Tl le Times Supplement on Pakistan, 26 February 1966 

5. The Times, 7 March 1966 
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and push ahead with its global strategy, utilising the Soviet 
leaders’ intervention in Asian affairs. 6 


Pakistan has benefited the least from the policy of its leaders to 
allow foreign powers to use it as a base for their own narrow and at 
times nefarious interests. Past experience has shown that this policy 
has only brought more problems in its wake, especially in the rela¬ 
tionship between West and East Pakistan which has become more 
strained of late. 

The Soviet view of Pakistan’s military alliances is that they were 
one of the factors hampering its economic development. Soviet 
scholars have drawn attention to this in a work entitled A History of 
Pakistan which states that to serve its colonial interests, Britain 
partitioned India which ‘assumed forms most painful for the genera) 
population...of dividing entire peoples, and of destroying their 
historically moulded economic, political and cultural integrity’. 6 7 
Of Pakistan’s economic and other problems, the Soviet scholars said 
that Pakistan’s development was hampered by certain factors, includ¬ 
ing, ‘the orientation of its foreign policy towards the Western imperia¬ 
list monopolies and its participation in aggressive military and 
political blocs; the preservation of the feudal survivals in the agrarian 
system; the lack of political rights of the population and the sup¬ 
pression of political liberties; the continuing uneven economic 
development of different parts of the country and the national oppres 
sion of East Pakistan and the smaller provinces in West Pakistan’. 8 

Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet Union began to show signs of 
some improvement after the first visit ever of the head of State o 
Pakistan to Moscow. This was in 1965 when President Ayub Khan 
became the first Pakistani leader to establish contacts with Sovie 
leaders. Earlier, the Soviet Union had invited Liaquat Ali Khan, 
H.S. Suhrawardy and Miss Fatima Jinnah, but none of them chose 
to visit the Soviet Union. 

Progressive sections of Pakistan, howsoever weak they might be, 
have again begun to say that Pakistan’s foreign policy of remaining 
in Western dominated military blocs and subservience to certair 
outside powers has not served the interests of the Pakistani people 
When and how this policy will change in Pakistan for the better only 
time will show. 

6. Peking Review, Peking, No. 6, 4 February 1966 

7. Y.V. Gankovsky and L.R. Gordon-Polonskaya, A History of Pakistan, 

Moscow, (English edn., 1966), p. 96 

8. Ibid., p.314 
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KASHMIR: A CHALLENGE 


India has been faced with a big international challenge in Kashmir 
for the last eighteen years, a challenge masterminded by the best 
colonial experts in the world, the British imperialists. This 
challenge, which received the backing of the U.S.A., has been camou¬ 
flaged under the label ‘India-Pakistan Question’ or ‘India-Pakistan 
Dispute’. The conflict over Kashmir was created by the British in 
1947 and further exacerbated when they found that its outcome was 
quite different from what they had planned it to be. Ever since then, 
Western powers and lately China have been presenting the conflict 
over Kashmir as between India and Pakistan. But had it been 
really so, it would have been settled long ago by the two countries 
concerned. In fact, the Western powers frowned upon every effort 
that was made in the earlier stages by India and Pakistan to settle it; 
they even saw to it that no such possibility should materialise. 

In Kashmir, India has faced pressures, intrigues and machina¬ 
tions of foreign powers who have not only their own axe to grind, 
but who are also bent on undermining India’s twin policies of non- 
alignment and secular democracy. These powers are Britain, the 
U.S.A. and China. To understand the conflict over Kashmir, this 
camouflage has to be removed to expose the game of foreign inter¬ 
vention in Kashmir, a game which is often obscured by high-scunding 
phrases like self-determination and plebiscite and the like. 

How did the conflict over Kashmir begin? 

The conflict was engineered by the British when the Maharaja 
did not accept Mountbatten’s advice to have a ‘referendum’ in 
Kashmir on the issue of its accession to India or Pakistan. 

Mountbatten had been able to make the Frontier province, 
through a ‘referendum’, part of Pakistan. This ‘referendum’ was 
considered a farce enacted by sending 15,000 troops to overawe 
the Pathan populace. The British Viceroy wanted to make a 
repeat performance of this farce in Kashmir to bring about its 
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accession to Pakistan. But Mountbatten could not arbi¬ 
trarily force a referendum on the Maharaja of Kashmir 
as that would have upset the entire British scheme to 
keep the Princely States under their control and save the 
‘princes’ from being wiped out by the national liberation movement 
as a political entity. It would have nullified the ‘right’ given to a 
‘prince’ to be the sole authority to decide about accession. So 
Mountbatten ‘advised’ the Maharaja to decide about accession 
after ascertaining the wishes of the people of Kashmir. 
Mountbatten knew full well that the British could always 
manoeuvre this business of ‘ascertaining the wishes of the people’ 
to suit their interest which in this case demanded that Kashmir 
should accede to Pakistan. Mountbatten had thought of this plan 
even before India’s independence. He had told his Press Secretary, 
Campbeil-Johnson, on 26 March 1947 that the ‘largest State of all 
in area, Kashmir, was in a difficult position, and the Maharaja would 
no doubt be tempted to throw in his lot with Jinnah’. 1 The British 
considered the Maharaja as ‘our man’ as he was against the people’s 
movement in his State and had arrested Nehru in 1946 and prevente 1 
him from entering the State in support of the people. 

Mountbatten went to Kashmir in June, 1947, and ‘urged him 
(the Maharaja) and his Prime Minister, Pandit Kak, not to make air 
declaration of independence, but to find out in one way or another 
the will of the people of Kashmir as soon as possible, and to announce 
their intention by 14th August to send representatives accordingly 
to one Constituent Assembly or the other’. 2 

The Maharaja of Kashmir was reluctant to accept Mountbatten' 
advice as he was still dreaming of an ‘independent’ Kashmir. Hi ■, 
therefore, entered into a ‘standstill agreement’ with Pakistan to gai 
time to make up his mind about the future status of his State. In 
the meantime, the British had decided to bring about Kashmir's 
accession to Pakistan by force. They had begun preparing for it 
from June, 1947, by organising their henchmen in the North-West 
Frontier province for a ‘tribal invasion’ of Kashmir. This had a 
camouflage because when the invasion of Kashmir did come about n 
October, 1947, it was led by senior officers of the Pakistan arm . 
who posed as ‘volunteers’. Earlier Pakistan had broken the ‘stair 
still agreement’ by imposing an economic blockade on Kashmi 



1. Campbcll-Johnson, Mission With Mountbatten, p. 48 

2. Ibid., p. 120 
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' " Cutting off its petrol and other supplies and severing the rail link 
between Sialkot and Jammu. 

Pakistan, at first, denied that it had any hand in the invasion of 
Kashmir though it was clear to the whole world that 5,000 armed 
men could not move from the Frontier province to Kashmir without 
adequate transport, supplies and other logistics of a military forma¬ 
tion which could only be provided by the Pakistan government. 
This patent falsehood was exposed when Pakistan Foreign Minister 
himself admitted in 1948 that the Pakistan Army was fighting in 
Kashmir. » 

Let us revert to Mountbatten’s role when the sb-called ‘tribals’ 
invaded Kashmir. On 24 October 1947 the Indian Cabinet con¬ 
sidered the serious situation and discussed the request of the Maha¬ 
raja to rush in arms and ammunition to enable his forces to resist 
the raiders. Mountbatten who had become Governor-General 
of the Indian Dominion after the partition of India and the formation 
of Pakistan said that it would be ‘dangerous’ to send arms without 
Kashmir acceding to India. When the Maharaja acceded to India 
on 26 October 1947 Mountbatten insisted that this should ‘only be 
temporary, prior to a plebiscite’ and his ‘advice’ to the Nehru govern¬ 
ment was that ‘unless it was made clear that this accession was not 
just an act of acquisition, this in itself might touch off a war’. 3 
He, therefore, urged that in the reply the Government of India 
asked him to send on their behalf to the Maharaja of Kashmir accep¬ 
ting his accession offer, ‘he should be allowed to add that this was 
conditional on the will of the people being ascertained as soon as 
law and order were restored’. 4 

On 27 October 1947, a small contingent of Indian troops was 
flown to Kashmir to check the advance of the ‘tribals’ who hao 
reached the outskirts of Srinagar. The British-owned Statesman 
published from Delhi and Calcutta screamed against this and ‘de¬ 
nounced the injection of Indian troops into Kashmir’. 

The entire invasion was organised by the British with the 
Pakistani leaders providing a mask for this action as they were told 
that in the bargain Kashmir would fall into their lap, though the 
British considered it very much their own lap. 

Mahatma Gandhi was so enraged by this invasion that he gave 
a call to ‘do or die’ saying that he would not shed a tear if the little 


3. Ibid., p. 225 

4. Ibid., v. 225 
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nion force was wiped out and the leaders of the national liberation 
movement in Kashmir, including Sheikh Abdullah and his Muslim, 
Hindu and Sikh comrades died at their posts defending Kashmir. 
Kashmir was a direct challenge to the British sponsored ‘two-nation’ 
theory as the Muslims of Kashmir who fully supported Kashmir’s 
accession to India rose gallantly against the tribal invasion and faced 
them with mere lathis or even with bare hands. The Maharaja of 
Kashmir had fled from Srinagar and his small army had been almost 
wiped out. There was nothing that stood between the Pakistani 
raiders and the Muslim populace of Kashmir. If the Muslims of 
Kashmir had wanted to join Pakistan they would have welcomed 
the Pakistani raiders with open arms and taken them in a trium¬ 
phant procession to Srinagar to the accompaniment of drum and 
shehnai music. But they thwarted their advance at the risk of their 
lives. Many tribals were led astray by patriotic Muslims of Kashmir 
who on the plea of showing them a short-cut to Srinagar deliberately 
took them on winding hill paths farther away from it. Some Kash¬ 
miri Muslims were shot for this ‘crime’ in public. 

This was a much bigger demonstration of the people’s will than 
any ‘referendum’ or ‘plebiscite’ suggested by Mountbatten could ever 
have done. The Kashmiri Muslims resisted the Pakistani raiders 
who had unleashed a reign of terror, looting, and kidnapping of 
women long before there was a single soldier of the Indian army 
in the Vale of Kashmir. When the small band of Indian soldiers 
did arrive, it received the support of the populace of Kashmir in 
pushing back the raiders and saving Srinagar. 

Sheikh Abdullah, the President of the Kashmir National Con¬ 
ference, described the Pakistani invasion thus: 


Thousands of tribal Pathans equipped with mechanised weapons 
of war swooped down on us, not merely as armed bandits but as 
a centrally directed force with the avowed object of subjugating 
our land to the vassalage of Pakistan. This invasion has left 
deep wounds on our hearts. Our beautiful land lies despoiled 
vith hundreds of villages and precious paddy reduced to ashes. 
Prosperous Pattan is nothing more than a heap of smoking 
ruins and beautiful Baramulla has been free-looted by filthy 
hands. They are criminals before history who exalted these 
invaders as the liberators of the people of Kashmir. They 
violated and abducted women. They massacred children. 
They looted eveiything and everyone. They even dishonoured 
the Holy Quran and converted mosques into brothels and today 
every Kashmiri loathes the invading tribesmen and their arch- 
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inspirers who have been responsible for such horrors in a land 
which is peopled with overwhelming majority of Musalmans. 
In the namevof the people of Kashmir I invite observers from 
all countries, specially Islamic countries, to come and see for 
themselves what the invaders have done to destroy the home of 
these very Musalmans for whose deliverance they pretended they 
were coming, in the name of Islam, as ‘friends’ from Pakistan. 5 


Though Mountbatten maintained that legally the accession of 
Kashmir to India was complete, he still harped on ‘plebiscite’. The 
plebiscite of the people of Kashmir in opposing the raiders naturally 
had no meaning for Mountbatten and the British government as 
its result had gone against their designs. They wanted a ‘plebiscite’ 
which would make Kashmir part of Pakistan. 

When this British gamble to annex Kashmir by force did not 
come off, Mountbatten flew to Lahore and met Jinnah, the Governor- 
General of Pakistan. Jinnah said that both sides should ‘withdraw 
at once and simultaneously’. Mountbatten asked him how the 
tribesmen would be made to withdraw to which he blandly replied: 
‘If you do this I will call the whole thing off.’ 

The ‘I* of Jinnah here has not much meaning as he had earlier 
said emphatically that Pakistan had nothing to do with the tribal 
invasion. In fact, the whole thing was organised by the British 
and Jinnah could neither send a single tribesman from the Frontier 
province to Kashmir nor withdraw him. He was playing into the 
hands of the British, including the British Governor of the Frontier 
province, Cunningham, who was appointed to that post after the 
formation of Pakistan at the express wish of Mountbatten. Cun¬ 
ningham knew the Frontier province and was well versed in the art 
of handling the tribesmen who had been bribed for decades by the 
British to serve their interests. 

Before India’s partition, Jinnah had been to Kashmir to can¬ 
vass support among the Muslims there but he had been rebuffed as 
they were behind the national liberation movement in their State. 
This was described by Sheikh Abdullah in these words: 


In 1944, Mr. Jinnah tried to persuade us to join hands with 
him and support his two-nation theory, but he failed— While 
Kashmir remained out of Pakistan, with its overwhelming 
Muslim majority, it continued to expose the fallacy of his theory 
and challenge the soundness of the very basis on which Pakistan 


5. Indian News Chronicle, Delhi, 17 November 1947 
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was formed. He, therefore, tried to get at the point of sword 

what he had failed to obtain by persuasion. 6 

Mountbatten discussed ‘plebiscite’ with Jinnah but they both 
knew that in the atmosphere in Kashmir at that time it would be 
almost one hundred per cent in favour of India. Then Mount- 
batten proposed a plebiscite under the auspices of the United Nations 
Organisation to which Jinnah’s reply was that ‘only the two Gover- 
nors-General could organise it’, that is, Mountbatten and Jinnah. 
It meant in other words that the two of them should make Kashmir 
part of Pakistan. But this Mountbatten could not do as India would 
not have accepted it. 

Mountbatten returned to Delhi and suggested to the Indian 
leaders that they should offer a United Nations controlled plebiscite 
in Kashmir. The Indian leaders should have pointed out to him the 
fervour of the Kashmiri Muslims in resisting the raiders and clin¬ 
ched the issue there and then. But they fell into Mountbatten’s 
trap and agreed to a un sponsored plebiscite. Mountbatten bam¬ 
boozled them by saying that if the Pakistan army were to invade 
Kashmir it would be war which would lead to disaster. The name 
of Field-Marshal Auchinleck was also brought in and it was mad 
out that he as Supreme Commander had dissuaded Jinnah from 
sending the Pakistan army into Kashmir on 27 October. This 
was utter nonsense as the Pakistan army was already in Kashmir 
i a fact which was later admitted by Pakistan’s Foreign Ministe 
Zafrullah Khan himself. But Indian leaders were taken in b 
Mountbatten who by wearing a mask of ‘sincerity’ was able virtually 
to dictate to them what the British government wanted them to do. 
When it became clear that Indian troops backed by the popular will 
of the masses of Kashmir had thrown back the raiders from th 
Valley and there was no earthly chance of annexing Kashmir b 
force, Mountbatten suggested that the whole matter should be 
referred to the United Nations. 

This new stratagem to embroil the Indian leaders in a protracted 
dispute with Pakistan in the un was finalised by Ismay after Moun' 
batten ‘duly prevailed upon’ Nehru and Liaquat to have their first 
‘man-to-man’ talk on Kashmir. Mountbatten’s Press Secreta y 
said on 11 December 1947: 

Briefly the proposals were: that Pakistan should use all 1 
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influence to persuade the rebel ‘Azad Kashmir’ forces to cease 
fighting and the tribesmen and other ‘invaders’ to withdraw from 
Kashmir territory as quickly as possible and to prevent further 
incursions. India should withdraw the .bulk of her forces, 
leaving only small detachments of minimum strength to deal 
with disturbances. The United Nations Organisation should 
be asked to send a commission to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir 
and to recommend to India, Pakistan and Kashmir, before it 
was held, steps which should be taken to ensure that it was fair 
and unfettered. 7 


Mountbatten then prevailed upon Nehru that ‘only the intro¬ 
duction of a third-party with international authority acting in an 
agreed capacity could now break it (deadlock). At this point, 
therefore, Mountbatten injected the suggestion that the United 
Nations Organisation might be called upon to fill the third-party 
role’. 8 

On 31 December 1947, India finalised its complaint to 
the Security Council of Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir after 
Prime Minister Attlee had written to Nehru that he preferred to rely 
on the ‘proper channels’ of the United Nations to settle this matter. 
It was submitted to the Security Council on 1 January 1948. 

The moment India’s complaint reached the Security Council 
asking it to declare Pakistan aggressor, Britain and America poun¬ 
ced upon it and lost no time in taking up a hostile attitude towards 
India. This shocked public opinion in India but Mountbatten’s 
charm stili retained its spell and it was not realised that Britain had 
planned to double-cross India. Mountbatten had persuaded 
Indian leaders to accept a ‘third-party’ to settle the Kashmir conflict 
When this was done and India went to the Security Council 
with a complaint against Pakistan’s aggression, the British repre¬ 
sentative in the United Nations chose to malign and attack India. 

Since then the third-party, namely, the Security Council has been 
used as a lever to pressurise India from time to time. 

While India was caught in the vice-like grip of America and 
Britain at the Security Council, these two Western powers managed 
to convert India’s complaint of Pakistan’s aggression agaihst India 
into the ‘India-Pakistan Question’. The Soviet representative on 
his own protested against this but India failed to take advantage of 
this and seemed reluctant to accept Soviet help to defeat Vv estern 
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^"blackmail and intrigue against India. The Indian members of the 
British-oriented ics who continued to run the administrative machi¬ 
nery of independent India were purblind to the changed situation 
and continued subconsciously to serve British interests as they had 
done all their lives. 

I ill today the Security Council dominated by the Western powers 
has paid no heed to India’s complaint against Pakistan’s open 
aggression. 

When the British delegation at the Security Council severely 
attacked India and brought forward a resolution with the help of 
the U.S.A. against it, Nehru was ‘fully resolved to issue instructions 
of general condemnation to Ayyengar at Lake Success, but Mount- 
batten, with his overwhelming persistence and flair for argument in 
detail, finally prevailed on Nehru to break down and localise his 
objections.... Mountbatten has also been instrumental in securing 
Nehru’s agreement that the proposed plebiscite commission should 
be allowed to come to India’. 9 

It is vital to note that the Commission sent by the United Nations 
to India and Pakistan made, by and large, the same recommenda¬ 
tions as were outlined by Mountbatten and Ismay which proved 
how Britain manoeuvred things at the Security Council. 

When India accepted ceasefire, it had a military advantage over 
Pakistan with the Indian troops poised to throw out the invaders 
from Kashmir. The acceptance of the ceasefire was believed 
to have been done under strong pressure from Britain as the British 
government felt that if the invaders were completely thrown out of 
Kashmir by Indian forces, there would be no ‘Kashmir problem’ 
left for them to exploit. 

Indian generals on hearing the decision on ceasefire broke into 
tears as they were more than confident that victory was within their 
reach. The ceasefire imposed under British pressure made the 
Indian army withdraw from some strategically advantageous posi¬ 
tions with India losing thousands of square miles of territory in 
Kashmir. Even after the ceasefire Pakistan managed with British 
connivance to occupy certain northern areas of Baltistan. All this 
was possible as there was heavy pressure on India by the Anglo- 
American powers who‘dominated the un. 

When British plans to make Kashmir part of Pakistan went 
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awry a member of Lord Mountbatten’s staff had said that ‘we have 
to get inside the (Kashmir) problem or we will have no influence at 
all’. 10 They got so much inside it that they were able to queer the 
pitch for the Government of India. 

On 15 January 1948, the Pakistan Foreign Minister in a letter to 
the Security Council had said: ‘The Pakistan Government empha¬ 
tically deny that they are giving aid and assistance to the so-called 
invaders or have committed any act of aggression against India.’ 
The letter went on to say: ‘On the contrary, and solely with the 
object of maintaining friendly relations between the two Dominions, 
the Pakistan Government have continued to do all in their power to 
discourage the tribal movement by all means short of war.’ 

Later it was again the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, who had to admit that the Pakistan army was engaged in 
waging war against India in Kashmir. Even then the Western 
powers kept mum about India’s complaint of Pakistan’s aggression 
in Kashmir and continued to use Pakistan to pressurise India. 

The duplicity of Pakistan is recorded in the resolution of the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (uncip) of 
13 August 1948: ‘As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the 
territory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a material 
change in the situation since it was represented by the Government 
of Pakistan before the Security Council, the Government of Pakistan 
agrees to withdraw its troops from the State.’ 

The proposal of plebiscite in the uncip resolutions was subject 
to Pakistan withdrawing its army from those areas of Kashmir 
which it had occupied by force and also subject to its ‘best endeavour 
to secure the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of 
tribesmen and Pakistani nationals not normally resident therein 
who have entered the State for the purpose of fighting’. These 
resolutions were accepted by Pakistan but it never withdrew its troops 
from Kashmir and, therefore, no plebiscite could be held. 

Why did Britain and America which had been the most persistent 
in demanding plebiscite not ask Pakistan to withdraw its troops to 
enable a plebiscite to be held in Kashmir under the United Nations 
auspices? They did not do it because they knew that they would 
lose and the people of Kashmir who had been revolted by the Pakis¬ 
tani attack and fought against it would vote for India. 
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Sheikh Abdullah as head of the Emergency Administration in 
Kashmir had already told the Security Council in a statement in 
1948 that Kashmir and its people had lawfully and constitutionally 
acceded to the Dominion of India, and Pakistan had no right to 
question that accession. The Sheikh said: ‘I was explaining how 
the dispute arose—how Pakistan wanted to force this position of 
slavery upon us. Pakistan had no interest in our liberation... I 
refuse to accept Pakistan as a party in the affairs of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State; I refuse this point blank.’ 

After making India accept ceasefire in Kashmir, Britain and 
America evolved a new stratagem. They knew that a plebiscite 
at that time would only be in favour of India and so they 
suggested arbitration. The Prime Minister of Britain, Clement 
Attlee, and the President of the U.S.A., Harry Truman, proposed 
in August, 1949, that the Kashmir question should be referred to 
arbitration by a third-party. They put so much pressure on India 
that Prime Minister Nehru was obliged to protest publicly that 
attempts were being made to pressurise India into accepting arbi¬ 
tration. Nehru firmly rejected this intervention and said that he 
had never seen anything to equal it which proved that matters were 
being considered not on their merits but on the basis of other con¬ 
siderations. Since then the Anglo-American powers have been 
harping on arbitration from time to time. 

The conflict over Kashmir cannot be understood by merely 
talking in terms of the postures adopted by Pakistan which have 
been a convenient cover for the Anglo-American powers to play 
their own game. What is more important is to study carefully their 
resolutions in the Security Council which were vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. All this will show that in the name of Pakistan, it is Britain 
and the U.S.A. who have been carrying on a war of nerves against 
India and who, but for the Soviet Union, might have succeeded 
in inducting foreign troops into Kashmir and subjugating it under 
the United Nations flag. 

When Pakistan was being drawn into Western military alliances 
and America and Britain proposed induction of foreign troops into 
Kashmir, the Soviet Union reacted sharply against it. The Soviet 
representative in the Security Council outlined the Soviet view on 
Kashmir for the first time in 1952. Exposing Anglo-American plans 
to pressurise India on Kashmir, Yakov Malik said that the main 
reason why the Kashmir question had remained unsettled for four 
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was that the Anglo-American powers had made proposals of 
an ‘annexationist, imperialist nature’ to impose their own solution 
on Kashmir. ‘The purpose of these plans’, Malik said, ‘is inter¬ 
ference by the United States and the United Kingdom in the internal 
affairs of Kashmir, prolongation of the dispute between India and 
Pakistan on the question...and the conversion of Kashmir into a 
protectorate of the United States and the United Kingdom under 
the pretext of rendering “assistance through the United Nations”. 
Finally, the purpose of these plans...is to secure the introduction of 
Anglo-American troops into the territory of Kashmir and convert 
it into their colony and a military strategic base.’ 11 

The Soviet Union since then has prevented the Anglo-American 
powers from bludgeoning India on Kashmir by vetoing many a 
Western-sponsored resolution in the Security Council seeking either 
arbitration or induction of foreign troops into Kashmir. 

In 1957, the U.S.A. and Britain made the Security Council discuss 
Kashmir four times. They again brought forward a resolution 
which recommended that foreign troops be sent to Kashmir, but 
once again the Soviet veto defeated the move. The Soviet repre¬ 
sentative, A.A. Sobolev, made a telling point on that occasion that 
the United Nations Charter did not provide for the use of un forces 
to ‘impose by force a plebiscite in any country’. 12 

Sobolev said that the Soviet Union’s view was that the Kashmir 
question had already been settled by the people of Kashmir them¬ 
selves who considered their territory an integral part of the Repub¬ 
lic of India. 

He exposed foreign pressures on India and said that it was no 
mere coincidence that the resumption of discussion of the Kashmir 
problem at the beginning of 1957 occurred at the very time when 
certain Western powers were expressing ‘open dissatisfaction’ with 
the foreign policy of India which favoured peaceful coexistence and 
settling international problems through negotiations. 

On the renewed attempt of the Anglo-American powers to send 
foreign troops to Kashmir, Sobolev said: 

It is quite obvious that any sort of proposal to -end inter¬ 
national troops into Kashmir or to refer the question for conside¬ 
ration to various arbiters and mediators primarily represents a 
blatant attempt to exert pressure on India. Furthermore, the 

11. From speech in the Security Council, 17 January 1952 

12. Ibid., 18 February 1957 
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purpose of such proposals is to cover up and justify foreign 
intervention in the Kashmir problem and the domestic affairs 
of India to the detriment of its national sovereignty. 13 


The Soviet representative also stressed the fact that Pakistan 
had baulked all attempts to settle the matter in terms of the uncip 
resolutions by not withdrawing its troops from the part of Kashmir 
under its occupation, as it was obliged to do. Further, Pakistan’s 
membership of Western alliances had altered the situation. 

The Soviet view on Kashmir was again forcefully reiterated in 
1962 by P.D. Morozov who said that there would be as little realism 
in holding a plebiscite in Texas or any other region of the United 
States as holding a plebiscite in Kashmir. ‘Those who brought up 
this matter were doing so for other consideration.’ 14 

In 1965, during and after the India-Pakistan conflict, the Soviet 
representative effectively prevented the Anglo-American powers 
from using the Security Council to blackmail India. 

It is indeed strange that the successful working of a democratic 
system on a secular basis in India should cause such tantrums to 
democratic countries like Britain and America that they should 
scream and shout from time to time in the Security Council about 
Kashmir. It seems it is of no consequence to them if millions of 
people become victims of their attempt to upset the democratic 
secular state established in India. They have not succeeded so far 
but they have not given up their game either. The pressure on 
India by the Anglo-American powers is not merely to snatch away 
Kashmir and give it to Pakistan. They know that if they were to 
get Kashmir a cataclysm would result in India leading to communal 
disaster, migrations and other brutalities of which they would take 
advantage to bring about India’s complete disintegration. The 
tragedy of it all is that this blood-thirsty game of the Anglo-American 
powers is being played in the name of Pakistan. 

India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, came out firmly 
many a time against British and American pressures that were sought 
to be put on India through one resolution or another in the Security 
Council on Kashmir. In one of his strongest attacks on Britain 
A and the U.S.A. Nehru said that it was a matter of deep regret to 
him that on matters like Goa and Kashmir on which India felt 
passionately, ‘the United States and the United Kingdom should 
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almost invariably be against us’. 15 

On this occasion, Nehru lashed out at the United States for 
giving military aid to Pakistan and said that it led to an aggressive 
attitude on the part of Pakistan. ‘Well, any person would realise’, 
he said, ‘that giving this arms aid to Pakistan is likely to hurt India, 
not only to hurt us mentally but physically hurt us and drive us into 
spending more and more. We are getting aid for civil work and 
we are very grateful for that aid. But at the same time other steps 
are taken, like the military aid to Pakistan, which compel us, out 
of our slender resources, to spend more money on defence. All 
this is very illogical and I really do not understand how these great 
statesmen of the United States and the United Kingdom fit in all 
this in their thinking.’ 

Nehru said that these pressures by America and Britain sought 
to ‘create doubt in our minds about the goodwill of these countries 
towards India, and unfortunately the work done for years, the work 
of creating that goodwill which we value so much, is washed out 
by a stroke of pen or a vote given, or by a speech given’. It was in 
this context that Nehru warned the nation that ‘pressure tactics, 
hints, almost threats’ from Britain and America were a recurring 
matter. ‘If we surrender our basic position in this now, we shall 
have to surrender tomorrow, next year and all the time .’ 

When the Chinese attacked India in October, 1962, America 
and Britain gave nominal aid but with the sinister condition that 
India should settle the Kashmir question with Pakistan. Averell 
Harriman from Washington and Duncan Sandys from London 
descended upon Delhi and talked less of China but more of Kashmir. 
It all appeared as if the British had manoeuvred the Chinese to 
attack India to enable Britain to find again the foothold it had lost 
in India. The Chinese leaders who talked only of revolution and 
a fight to the end against imperialism and colonialism gave a lease 
of life to American and British imperialism by attacking India. 
A direct consequence of it was that American pressure on India was 
intensified and it was forced to agree to have talks with Pakistan 
at ministerial level. 

In fact, before the Americans sent their nominal military aid 
to India, the Chinese had withdrawn from the nefa region into 
which they had advanced. But the Americans did not ‘withdraw 
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pressure on India and demanded their pound of flesh, that is, 
Kashmir and the scrapping of India’s nonalignment. The pres¬ 
sure came when Delhi had not fully recovered from the psychological 
blow of the Chinese attack. Under Anglo-American pressure, 
taiks were started between Swaran Singh and Bhutto on 26 December 
1962. A week earlier the usis had the insolence to issue a Press 
release in Delhi on 20 December 1962 declaring that ‘Pakistan also 
has strong traditional, economic, legal and religious ties with the 
fabled valley’, usis then went on to say that ‘both India and Pakis¬ 
tan should have free access to the valley’. While the talks dragged 
on, India recovered its position to some extent, and Nehru was able 
to resist the us blackmail which also included a proposal for install¬ 
ing in India a Voice of America transmitter and giving up the agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union for manufacturing mig aircraft in India. 

India’s succumbing to American pressure, even though tem¬ 
porarily, came as a shock to the Soviet Union which was not even 
told that India had agreed to discuss the Kashmir issue. Since 
then, the Soviet Union has been a little wary of all moves by India 
which are sought to appease America. It feels that this might 
enable the Americans to make India shift its stand on Kashmir and 
once again it might not be told about this. Such an eventuality 
could bring nothing but disaster to India as it might amount to 
complete surrender to the United States. 

Let us now turn to Chinese machinations against India. 
Chinese pressure on India is not confined to its armed presence 
along India’s frontiers. It also works through Pakistan where Chinese 
leaders have come to enjoy some influence. They tell Pakistani 
leaders: ‘Do not worry. We are with you. Hit India. We will 
help you make Kashmir part of Pakistan.’ This mantra has been 
repeated times without number into the ears of Pakistani leaders 
by British and American statesmen to, if one may use an Indian 
phrase, < apna ullu sidha karne ke liye' (serve their own interests). 
China is doing the same and has now joined the company of Ame¬ 
rica and Britain; indeed, a strange fellowship for a communist 
country. 

On Kashmir, the Chinese once gave India to understand that 
they recognised Kashmir as part of India. But they did it in 
their own way. Jawaharlal Nehru made this clear in these words: 

From the very beginning—we have repeatedly referred this to 
them—the Chinese Government have used a language which 
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can be interpreted in various ways. We interpreted it to begin 
with in a way which seemed to us natural that they recognised 
our sovereignty (over Kashmir) but later when the matter was 
put to them, they were less clear about it and said something 
that has made their position a little doubtful....Repeatedly I 
know if they (Chinese leaders) say something which appears to 
be in our favour there is a qualifying clause afterwards. 16 


Pakistan has no border with China but it gave away an area 
covering 2,000 square miles of Indian territory of Kashmir under 
its occupation to China to settle what was called a Pakistan-China 
border’ issue. Since then several Chinese leaders have visited 
Pakistan, all repeating the mantra of the Anglo-Americans of ‘sup¬ 
porting’ Pakistan against India. 

Liu Shao-chi who once held the view that India and Pakistan 
should be reunified did not bat an eye-lid while speaking at Ayub 
Khan’s banquet in a different vein in 1966. The Chinese leader 
reiterated Peking’s policy of pouring oil over the flames during 
the India-Pakistan conflict in 1965 when China had incited Paki¬ 
stan. ‘Last year’, he said, ‘when Pakistan was subject to India’s 
armed attacks, its Government, people and army put up a heroic 
resistance and dealt a heavy blow at the aggressors. The Chinese 
Government and people firmly supported Pakistan in its righteous 
fight against aggression,.,. The Pakistan people can rest assured 
that, when Pakistan resolutely fights against foreign aggression in 
defence of its national independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity the 650 million Chinese people will stand unswervingly 
on their side and give them resolute support and assistance.’ ' 

Chairman Liu Shao-chi said at the banquet: 


President Ayub Khan has of late repeatedly stated that the 
Pakistan Government will not change its position on the Kashmir 
question and will continue to support the Kashmir people in 
their struggle for freedom. The Chinese Government and 
people firmly support the righteous stand of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment and the just struggle of the Kashmir people for their right 
of self-determination. 18 


It almost sounds like an ‘order’ from China to President Ayub 
Khan not to change Pakistan’s position on Kashmir. 


J6. Ibid., 23 June 1962 

17. Peking Review , No. 14, 1 April 1966 

18. Ibid. 
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What would happen to America, Britain and China if one day 
India and Pakistan were to come closer to each other? The three 
countries gave their initial answer, some more bellicosely than others, 
at the time of the Tashkent meeting which opened out a path for 
India and Pakistan to resolve their differences peacefully without 
outside interference. All these three countries intensely disliked 
the Soviet initiative as they were alarmed that it might bring about 
peaceful relations between India and Pakistan and minimise their 
chances of continuing to use Pakistan as a base to pressurise India. 

India has faced various pressures in Kashmir but every country 
which seeks to preserve its independence has to face pressures. It 
is true of even big powers like France which only recently has been 
able to assert its independence and reject American tutelage under 
the leadership of General De Gaulle, who has openly come out for 
friendly cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

Anglo-American pressures on Kashmir are aimed to subvert 
India’s freedom which has to be defended, as Nehru said, by every 
generation. ‘Let us remember that freedom is not a thing to be 
achieved once which will subsist for ever without striving. Freedom 
has to be achieved in almost every generation.’ 

In opposing foreign pressures, a prominent role was played by 
V.K. Krishna Menon who in Nehru’s words ‘spoke with the passion 
of India’ in the United Nations on Kashmir. Menon has put the 
matter succinctly: 

Kashmir is not no man’s land, is not for political roulette. 
To tolerate any challenge to the place of Kashmir in the Union 
is to challenge India’s integrity and sovereignty. It is to acquiesce 
in or accept dismemberment of the country, to submit to the 
pressures from outside and to reaction from within. 19 

Kashmir is a symbol of India’s secularism, a symbol of its heri¬ 
tage going back thousands of years. It is also a symbol of India's 
fight against foreign pressures which seek to undermine the 
Republic of India itself. This symbol has to be defended not only 
from foreign pressures but certain reactionary elements inside the 
country itself. 


19. Article in Seminar, Delhi, No. 58, June 1964 
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NEW TURN IN INDIA-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

In the history of international relations, there is no parallel of two 
countries kept apart for centuries by colonial forces developing 
friendship not only at the State level but also among the common 
people within the course of a decade. This near marvel is India- 
Soviet friendship which first developed roots and then blossomed 
forth. The strength of this friendship lies in the fact that it is not 
aimed against any other country, nor is it a mere expedient in the 
fickle ever-changing pattern of international relations. It is based 
on the twin pillars of nonalignment and peaceful coexistence and a 
common endeavour to serve the cause of peace. This friendship 
has seeped down from the chancelleries of the two countries to the 
common people who have developed close bonds of affection and 
comradeship. 

The development of India-Soviet relations was facilitated by the 
interest that leaders of India and Russia had taken in the struggle 
of their peoples against tyranny and despotic rule to emancipate 
themselves. 

Mahatma Gandhi had begun taking note of the work of the 
Russian revolutionaries as early as 1905. It had some influence on 
his mind, especially in forging the weapons of hartal and satyagraha, 
in rousing the masses and making them a part of the revolutionary 
struggle in India. Even though he was against violence, Gandhiji 
paid tribute to the spirit of sacrifice of the Russian people and the 
inspiring leadership of their leader, Lenin. There is no record that 
the two ever corresponded, but it is known that they had regard foi 
each other. This is evident from the writings of M.N. Roy who 
met Lenin several times after the October revolution. Roy said. 
‘The role of Gandhi was the crucial point of difference. Lenin belie¬ 
ved that, as the inspirer and leader of a mass movement, he (Gandhi) 
was a revolutionary. I maintained that, as a religious and cultural 
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revivalist, he was bound to be a reactionary socially, however re¬ 
volutionary he might appear politically.’ 1 

Gandhiji wrote approvingly about courting imprisonment to 
win political rights in his paper Indian Opinion in 1905 while he was 
in South Africa and commended the lead given in this respect by 
Maxim Gorky. Gandhiji said: 

A comparison can be made, up to a point, between the people 
of Russia and our own. Just as we are poor, the Russian people 
are also poor. We have no voice in conducting the affairs oi 
State and have to pay taxes without demur; the same is true of 
the Russians also. Seeing such oppression, some Russians do 
come out bravely against it from time to time. Some time ago, 
there was a rebellion in Russia and one of the chief participants 
was Maxim Gorky.... He wrote many things, all of them with 
a single purpose, viz., to stir up the people against the tyrannies 
they were labouring under, to warn the authorities and to render 
public service, in so far as this was possible. Without caring to 
make money, he writes with such vehemence and bitterness that 
the authorities keep a stern eye on him. He has also been in 
jail in the service of the people and considers imprisonment an 
honour. It is said that there is no other writer in Europe who 
is as great a champion of the people’s rights as Maxim Gorky. 2 

The Russian example strengthened Gandhiji’s resolve about 
launching the movement of civil disobedience against British imperia¬ 
lism but on a non-violent basis. He had said in 1905: 

The present unrest in Russia has a great lesson for us.... The 
Russian workers and all other servants declared a general strike 
and stopped all work. They left their jobs and informed the 
Czar that, unless justice was done, they would not resume work. 
What was there even the Czar could do against this? It wa > 
quite impossible to exact work from people by force. It is not 
within the power of even the Czar of Russia to force strikers 
to return at the point of the bayonet.... There is much similarit) 
between the governance of India and that of Russia. The powe 
of the Viceroy is no way less than that of the Czar.... We, too, 
can resort to the Russian remedy against tyranny. 1 he move¬ 
ment in Bengal for the use of swadeshi goods is much like the 
Russian movement. Our shackles will break this very day, it 
the people of India become united and patient, love their country 
and think of the well-being of their motherland disregardin 


1. M.N. Roy, Memoirs , Bombay, 1964, p. 379 

2. Indian Opinion , 1 July 1905, Reproduced 
Mahatma Gandhi’, Delhi, VoL V, p. 5 
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their self-interest. The governance of India is possible only 
because there exist people who serve (the British). We also can 
show the same strength that the Russian people have done. 3 


A year later, Gandhiji mildly chided the Indian leaders of that 
time for their mentality of merely carrying on the struggle through 
‘protests, petitions and prayers’. While rejecting the use of violence 
in a political struggle, he exhorted them to emulate the ‘patriotism 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice’ of the Russian people. 4 

Earlier, Gandhiji had said: ‘If the Russian people succeed, this 
revolution 40 in Russia will be regarded as the greatest victory, the 
greatest event of the present century.’ 5 

In 1907, Tolstoy in his famous letter to the Indian patriot, Tarak- 
nath Das, urged a general boycott of the British as a political weapon. 
In reply to Das’s request for upholding the cause of Indian free¬ 
dom, Tolstoy in his ‘Letter to a Hindu’ said: ‘Do not oppose the 
evil, but do not take part in any evil either, such as violence of ad¬ 
ministration, courts, collections of revenue, and—which is the main— 
of the troops, and then no force in the world will be able to enslave 
you.’ 

The journal Vihari in 1907 made this comment on Tolstoy’s 
letter: 


Count Tolstoy declares that a handful of Englishmen would 
have found it impossible to enslave the teeming millions of India 
if the latter had refused to enlist themselves- in the British army 
and to pay taxes to the British Government. Such plain speak¬ 
ing was badly required in India but our leaders were, on the 
contrary, engaged in singing praises of British rule in Ind'a 
while the English replied to such praises by uttering platitudes 
about leaving the country to the people themselves in the fulness 
of time.® 

It was Tolstoy’s letter to Taraknath Das that prompted Mahatma 
Gandhi to begin a fruitful correspondence with the Russian writer 
and thinker. 

While Gandhiji and Tolstoy corresponded with each other. 
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Lenin made his own assessment in 1908 of the situation in India 
and exposed the hypocrisy of the British liberals. He also compared 
the suffering of the peoples of India and Russia and berated the 
British for the ‘infamous sentence’ pronounced by ‘British jackals 
against the Indian democrat Tilak’. 

Lenin said: 
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In India, the native slaves of the ‘civilized’ British capitalist ; 
have precisely in this recent period been causing much unpleasant 
concern to their ‘masters’. There is no end to the violence anu 
plunder which goes under the name of the British system of 
government in India. Nowhere in the world—with the exce - 
tion, of course, of Russia—will you find such abject poverty of 
the masses, and such chronic hunger. The most liberal and 
radical spokesman of free Britain, men like John Morley—th it 
authority for Russian and non-Russian Cadets, 7 the luminary 
of ‘progressive’ (but actually capital-serving) journalism— 
become regular Genghis Khans when appointed to govern 
India and are capable of sanctioning every means of ‘pacifying’ 
the population in their charge, right down to flogging political 
protestants. The small English Social-Democratic weekly 
Justice has been banned in India by liberal and ‘radical’ scoundre 1 
like Morley. And when Kcir-Hardie, a member of the British 
Parliament and leader of the Independent Labour Party, had 
the temerity to visit India and speak to the Indians of elementary 
democratic demands, the whole British bourgeois press was up 
in arms against this ‘rebel’. And now we have the most in¬ 
fluential English newspapers writing with anger and fury of the 
‘agitators’ who are disturbing the tranquillity of India, and 
welcoming the purely Russian, a la Plehve 8 court sentences and 
reprisals against democratic Indian journalists. But India o ’ 
the people is beginning to stand up in defence of her writers ai d 
political leaders. The infamous sentence pronounced by the 
British jackals against the Indian democrat Tilak—(he wo 
sentenced to a long term of exile; a question in the British 
House of Commons the other day revealed that the Indian jure \ 
had insisted on acquittal and that the verdict had been passed 
by the vote of the British jurors !)—this reprisal against a democi 
by the lackeys of the money-bags evoked street demonstratio 
and a strike in Bombay. In India, too, the proletariat has 
already developed to conscious political mass struggle and, tl 
being the case, the Russian-style British regime in India 


7. Cadets—Constitutional-Democratic Party, founded in 1905. Represent ' 
the Russian liberal bourgeoisie and called for a constitutional monarch 

8. Plehve- -Czarist Minister of the Interior and Chief of Gendarmes in 1902-' '. 
organised brutal reprisals against revolutionaries. 
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doomed!... There should be no doubt that the age-old British 
system of plunder in India, and the present struggle of all these 
‘progressive’ Europeans against... Indian democracy, will steel 
millions upon hundreds of millions of proletarians throughout 
Asia, for a struggle against their oppressors. 9 

Lenin continued to take interest in the struggle of the Indian 
people for freedom. After reading a pamphlet entitled ‘Modern 
India’ by a German Professor, G. Wegener, Lenin made exhaustive 
marginal notes 10 in which he disagreed sharply with some of the 
observations made by its author. Among other things, Lenin 
said that the British were saved in 1857 by squabbles and strife 
among different nationalities in India and the slumbering of the 
masses; the British were generally arch cautious entrusting their 
artillery and armouries only to white troops; the Indian civil service 
comprised well-paid excellent officials who formed the ‘headquarters’ 
of British colonial rule in India; the British partitioned Bengal in 
1905 to weaken India but at the coronation in Delhi in 1911, they, 
under pressure of the people, promised to repeal it; India’s agricul¬ 
ture was dependent on rain in summer and if there was insufficient 
rain the country faced famines; Britain strangled India’s industry; 
the British rule is purely dictatorial, autocratic; the British dominate 
and rule through their policy of 'divide and rule’. 

Lenin received more revolutionary representatives of India than 
from any other country in the East. In the Lenin Museum in Mos¬ 
cow is a sandalwood walking-stick with an ivory top which was 
presented to the Soviet leader by Indian revolutionaries. The 
inscription in the glass case in which the stick is placed says: 'San¬ 
dalwood stick, present to V.I. Lenin from the people of India, 
November 1918.’ That Lenin preserved the stick shows his interest 
in the Indian revolutionary movement. 

Lenin met the first Indian Delegation on 23 November 1918. 
While some Indian revolutionaries saw him in person, others wrote 
to him seeking his advice in carrying on their struggle against British 
imperialism. In one of his letters, Lenin asked the Indian revolu¬ 
tionaries to pay attention to the peasantry and any existing peasant 
unions as India was, he said, a peasant country. 11 

In 1919 Lenin sent a message through his personal secretary to 

9. V.I. Lenin, The National Liberation Movement in the East, Moscow, pp. 14-15 

10. V.I. Lenin, Notebooks on Imperialism , Moscow, p. 444 

11. Asia and Africa Today, Moscow, No. 4, 1966, pp. 26-7 
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the editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, a nationalist Indian news¬ 
paper published from Calcutta, condemning the Jallianwala Bag! 
massacre committed by trigger-happy British colonialists. Tb. 
message was intercepted by the British authorities and it never 
reached the editor. It was only on 19 April 1966 that the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika published it after a research scholar had found it by 
sheer chance in the National Archives. 

Lenin’s message said: 

Lenin read the news in your respected paper about the terribl 
repression in Jallianwala Bagh and asked me to convey to the 
Indian people that the Soviet Government has a deep sympathy 
for the just cause of the Indian brothers. 

Yours ever, 

M. Alexeyev, 

Chief Agent of the Bureau for North India. 

Lenin also gave a message to the Indian Revolutionary Associa¬ 
tion in reply to a resolution adopted by them on 4 March 1920. 
They had sent a copy of the resolution to the Soviet leader expressing 
‘profound gratitude to Soviet Russia for her historic struggle’ which 
would help in the liberation of other oppressed people. Lenin s 
message, transmitted from Moscow by radio in English, said: 

The toiling masses of Russia follow the awakening of the 
Indian worker and peasant with unabating attention. Ti e 
organisation and discipline of the working people and their 
perseverance and solidarity with the workers of the world are 
an earnest of ultimate success. We welcome the close alliance 
of Moslem and non-Moslem elements. 12 

In those days, Russian revolutionaries were keen to knot 
about the life and struggle of the people of India an evidence of 
which is found in Gorky’s letter to an Indian revolutionary 
Shyamaji Krishnavarma. 

Gorky said: 

Can I ask you to write an article for The Russian Review, an 
article that could give to the Russian Democracy the knowled 
of the Indian movement for liberty and justice? 

You, Krishnavarma, the Mazzini of India, you know tin* 
desires of your great people and you will certainly understand 
what the Russian people must know about the life of contempo¬ 
rary India. 13 

12. Ibid., NO. 4, 1966 

13. Indulai Yajnik, Shyamaji Krishnavarma, Bombay, 1950, p. 306 
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The struggle of the Russian people influenced many other Indian 
leaders beginning from Swami Yivekananda who met the well known 
Russian revolutionary, P. Kropotkin in Paris in 1900. Madame 
Cama, Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Rabindranath Tagore and many revolu¬ 
tionaries including Mohammed Hadi, Bhagat Singh, and Dr. Vishwa- 


nath Mukherjee lauded the efforts of the Russian people. Of them, 
Mohammed Hadi addressed a meeting in the Hall of Columns in 
Moscow on 5 December 1918 and said: ‘India is watching Soviet 
Russia with love and hope.’ 11 


Bcpan Chandra Pal said in 1919: 

There has grown up all over the world a new power—the 
power of the people determined to rescue their rights the 
right of the people to live freely and happily without being 
exploited and victimised by the wealthier and so-called higher 
classes. This is the meaning of Bolshevism. This is Bolshevism 
—however much Hare Street and Chowringhee and even British 
Indian Street might make faces at it. 15 

When the British started a scare of a possible attack on India by 
Soviet Russia and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, appealed to the 
Indian National Congress to suspend mass actions and side with 
the British in meeting this alleged Bolshevik menace, Mahatma 
Gandhi came out with a sharp retort. Gandhiji said: ‘I have never 
believed in a Bolshevik menace and why should any Indian govern¬ 
ment fear Russian, Bolshevik or any menace?’ 16 

Even though Mahatma Gandhi disapproved of violence, he 
said of the October revolution: 

It is my firm conviction that nothing enduring can be built 
on violence. But be that as it may, there is no questioning the 
fact that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest sacrifice of 
countless men and women who have given up their all for us 
sake, and an ideal sanctified by the sacrifices of such master 
spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain; the noble example ol their 
renunciation will be emblazoned for ever and quicken and purity 
the ideal as time passes.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru on whose mind a ‘powerful effect’ had been 
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produced by a study of Marx said in his Presidential address 
to the Indian National Congress at Lucknow in 1936: 


If the future is full of hope it is largely because of Soviet 
Russia and what it has done, and I am convinced that if some 
world catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilisation will 
spread to other lands and put an end to the wars and conflicts 
which capitalism feeds. 


Later, in his Discovery of India written in Ahmadnagar Fort 
prison in 1944, Nehru wrote of the thoughts of Congress leaders 
about the steps to be taken after India’s independence to develop 
their country by emulating the example of other peoples and said: 

We thought of the United States of America and even of some 
eastern countries which were forging ahead. But most of all 
we had the example of the Soviet Union which in two brief 
decades, full of war and civil strife and in the face of what ap¬ 
peared to be insurmountable difficulties, had made tremendous 
progress. Some were attracted to communism, others were 
not, but all were fascinated by the advance of the Soviet Union 
in education and culture and medical care and physical fitness 
and in the solution of the problem of nationalities—by the 
amazing and prodigious effort to create a new world out of the 
dregs of the old. 18 

Nehru took the first opportunity to reiterate India’s goodwill 
towards the Soviet Union after becoming Vice-President of the 
Interim Government. At his first press conference on 7 September 
1946, Nehru said: 

We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power 
politics of groups aligned against one another, which have led 
in the past to world wars and which may again lead to disasters 
on an even vaster scale. We send our greetings to the people 
of the United States of America to whom destiny has given a 
major role in international affairs.... To that other great nation 
of the modern world, the Soviet Union, which also carries a 
responsibility for shaping world events, we send greetings. 

In December, 1946, the Indian Science Congress, at the 
instance of Nehru, had invited Soviet scientists to visit Tndia. The 
USSR Academy of Sciences sent a large delegation which was the 
first of its kind to visit India. 


18. Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, Delhi, pp. 394-5 
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India established diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union on 13 
April 1947. It was done four months before India actually became 
independent and showed Nehru’s desire to establish contacts with 
Moscow as early as possible. He did it, despite British opposition, 
on behalf of the whole of India, including those areas which after 
India’s partition came to comprise Pakistan. In his letter to the 
Soviet government on that occasion, Nehru said i \/e sincerely 
desire to develop friendly relations with the ussr and to exchange 
with your country diplomatic and other representatives. We hope 
that the cooperation between India and Russia will be beneficial to 
both countries and promote the cause of peace and progress in 
the world.’ 

On 8 June 1947, Nehru proposed as Vice-President of the 
Interim Government that an Indian ambassador be appointed in 
Moscow. The idea was stoutly opposed by the Muslim League 
leader, Liaquat Ali Khan, who said that he did not want an amba¬ 
ssador appointed in the Soviet capital. 

Nehru was so furious that he threatened to resign immediately 
if the British and their Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, wished to turn 
over the government to the Muslim League. The matter was, 
however, deferred but it showed how the British and their protege, 
the Muslim League, came in the way of every progressive step that 
Indian leaders wished to take at that time. 

After independence, Nehru’s advice to an Indian official, who 
was going to Moscow to open the Indian Embassy, was: 

You are going to a friendly country from whom we have been 
kept apart by foreign rule. We have to make up for lost time 
and strengthen our links with the Soviet Union, for we aie 
neighbours and have much in common. There is no conflict 
of interests between us and there should never be any. 

While an Indian Ambassador was sent to Moscow in August, 
1947, the Soviet government took its own time to open a mission in 
Delhi. It was only in December, 1947 that a Soviet diplomat, P.D. 
Erzin, arrived in the Indian capital. Stalin apparently was too 
preoccupied with European and American affairs and reconstruction 
work in the Soviet Union to realise the importance of the emergence 
of an independent India. In these circumstances, it took several 
years for the two countries to come closer to each other. 

The first Indian ambassador to the Soviet Union was 
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none other than Nehru’s sister, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
But her mission to Moscow was not a success for a variety of 
reasons. For one thing, the Soviet leaders had their reservations 
about India’s independence. On her part, Mrs. Pandit was too 
Western-oriented to realise the simple fact that India had to develop 
relations with a country from which it had been kept apart by 
foreign rule. The first ambassador had to break new ground and 
explain to Soviet leaders how India fought against imperialist and 
colonial exploitation and won its freedom. But she did not speak 
this language. On the other hand, she seemed more at home 
in Western diplomatic circles. This attitude was interpreted in 
Moscow as proof of India’s subservience to the U.S.A. India’s 
ambassador forgot that Moscow was not the place to promote 
good relations between India and the U.S.A. She thus failed to 
establish a rapport with the Soviet Foreign Office. She was sore 
that she could not obtain an interview with Stalin but the blame did 
not wholly lie with the Soviet officials. India’s ambassador should 
have tried to meet more Russians, rather than British or Americ in 
diplomats. She should have made a sincere attempt to explain to 
the Soviet leaders India’s struggle for freedom, the problems it had 
to face as a result of exploitation by British imperialism. 

There were many other odd things that happened which coi ld 
hardly be expected to bring the two countries closer together. An 
Indian official who stayed in a hotel, before the Embassy was set-iu 
religiously went every morning and evening to the British Embat y 
in Moscow. This daily ritual became necessary as the Indi •- 
cipher code was kept in a safe there, an act which was not in keepi. 
with the dignity of a really independent country. 

The first thing the Indian Embassy in Moscow should have done 
after the establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries was to translate into Russian extracts from the writing 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru and resolutions on foreign affairs 
passed by the Indian National Congress over the course of seve .1 
decades and send them to the Soviet leaders. This was not do . 
and it was only much later that Soviet organisations themselv s 
translated into Russian books by Indian statesmen includi 
Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. 

The first ambassador of the Soviet Union to Delhi, K. V 
Novikov, was a typical representative of Stalin’s era, an estimal ie 
Soviet diplomat but one who was never supposed to smile in 
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public. He was too aloof and made little effort to meet the 
Indian people. 

When India became independent in 1947, the Soviet leaders 
failed to grasp its significance. It had baffled some Indians, too, 
with the Indian Communists taking the extreme sectarian line of 
calling it ‘fake independence’. While in form it might not have 
been pure and unalloyed independence, it was independence none¬ 
theless as India had in fact become an independent sovereign state. 

Confusion was caused in the outside world when the Indian 
leaders accepted Dominion Status, which they themselves at one 
time had rejected as being short of complete independence, and 
agreed to remain in the British Commonwealth. Soviet leaders 
naturally could not understand how a Dominion of the British 
Crown could be really independent and how a newly independent 
country could remain a member of the British Commonwealth 
which they felt was not very different from the British empire. They 
judged it in the context of the cold war which had divided the 
world into two camps. Churchill’s notorious Fulton (Missouri) 
speech of 6 March 1946 calling for a joint Anglo-American alliance 
against the USSR was, as Stalin called it, sheer war mongering. 
World War II was thus followed by a cold war which began to 
vitiate the international scene and sow fear and suspicion among 
the Allies who had defeated Hitler Germany. Stalin’s assessment 
of the world situation at the time India became independent was 
too simple. He saw the world divided into the ‘imperialist, anti¬ 
democratic’ and ‘anti-imperialist and democratic’ camps. One of 
the secretaries of the Soviet Communist Party said in September, 
1947, that the imperialists were keeping China and India in ‘obedience 
and enslavement’. 19 This indicated that the Soviet Union considered 
India’s status after 1947 on par with that of China under Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

When Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated, the Indian Embassy 


in Moscow opened a condolence book but no Soviet official came 
to sign it. A Soviet official had remarked at the time: ‘Gandhi 
said that the Soviet Union was an enigma to him. To us Gandhi 
was an enigma.’ It was a very shortsighted attitude on the part 
of the Soviet government but amends were made and some official 
did come to sign the book after three days. In the United Nations, 


19. On International Situation, Report made by A.A. Zhdanov to an Informa¬ 
tion Conference in Poland, Moscow, p. 15 
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e Soviet representative spoke rather formally and very briefly of 
the ‘tragic death of a great Indian’ and offered the sympathy of the 
Soviet Union to India. ‘As one of the most outstanding political 
leaders of India, Gandhi has undoubtedly left a deep imprint on 
the history of India and the Indian people. The name of Gandhi 
will always be associated with the struggle for national liberation 
which the Indian people have waged for so long.’ At 
that time the Soviet Encyclopaedia still retained the statement that 
Gandhism was a ‘reactionary political doctrine’. 

In 1949, a Soviet Indologist, Dr. A. Dyakov, described the 
acceptance of the Mountbatten Plan for partition by leaders of 
the Indian National Congress as a ‘compromise’ between the Indian 
bourgeoisie and British imperialism. ‘What chiefly prompted the 
Indian bourgeoisie’, Dyakov said, ‘to make this political compromise 
was its fear of the mass movement for national liberation.’ 20 It 


was, of course, a compromise but it was not realised that the leaders 
of the ‘Indian bourgeoisie’ were also the leaders of the mass move¬ 
ment for national liberation. 

Soviet commentators who made critical references to India 
and its leaders at that time failed to ask themselves a simple 
question: ‘If India is fully dominated still by Britain and America, 
how is it that it is striving to befriend the Soviet Union?’ It is 
true that Anglo-American influence over India at that time was 
considerable, but, despite this influence, India went ahead to 
establish close relations with the Soviet Union, independent of 
London and Washington. India not only began developing 
relations with the Soviet Union, but it also demolished Western 
propaganda of casting fear in the minds of the leaders of newly 
independent countries to stay away from the Soviet Union. 

Such dogmatic doctrinaire interpretation of events in India 
prevented the Soviet leaders from seeing the essence of India’s 
independence. The Communist Party of India also seemed in¬ 
capable of understanding the true significance of the transfer of 
power in 1947. The sectarian policy that it evolved at its Calcutta 
Congress in 1948 brought the Communists a setback. The 
armed rebellion in Telangana was bound to peter out into disaster 
for the Indian Communists. While in the earlier stages, the 
Telangana rebellion did reflect the revolutionary fervour of the 


20. New Times, Moscow, No. 3, 1948, p. 6 
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peasants against the tyranny of the Nizam, its continuation after 
India’s independence was destined to be futile. The Government 
imposed a ban on the Communist Party of India in certain 
provinces and arrested many of its leading workers. This naturally 
did not produce a good impression in Moscow. 

While Indian leaders had fallen prey to British machinations 
into accepting partition, Dominion Status and membership of the 
British Commonwealth, they did not let this give a complete set¬ 
back to the national liberation movement of India. One positive 
aspect they always kept before themselves was that India should 
develop relations with the Soviet Union. Some of them had been 
inspired by the October revolution and Marx’s interpretation of 
history, by Lenin’s vision and humanism. They were drawn to¬ 
wards the economic philosophy of communism though not to its 
political aspects of dictatorship of the proletariat. They were not 
anti-capitalist, nor were they anti-communist; they were non¬ 
communist who were trying to find their way in a difficult world 
situation. 

It was these leaders of the Indian National Congress, who, in a 
resolution of their Working Committee in December, 1941, had 
expressed, on behalf of the Indian people, their sympathy and 
admiration ‘for the astonishing self-sacrifice and heroic courage of 
the Soviet people in the defence of their country and freedom’. 

The appreciation on the part of the Kremlin of India’s policy of 
nonalignment was a long drawn out process. It was preceded by 
much misunderstanding and misgiving among Soviet leaders on 
India’s internal policy and its relations with the West. 

Stalin had given a wrong assessment of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the freedom movement in India in 1934. This coloured the think¬ 
ing of Soviet leaders about India even after it attained independence 
in 1947. 

When India declared itself a Republic in 1950, Soviet circles 
were not impressed. This was because India agreed to continue its 
membership of the British Commonwealth. Further, India’s First 
Five Year Plan had no heavy industry worth the name, an omission 
which Nehru himself regretted later saying that at least one steel 
plant should have been set-up during that period. Soviet circles 
interpreted this as a sign of India’s dependence on imperialist states. 
These circles could not visualise how India could exist as an in¬ 
dependent nation without developing heavy industry. 
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Soviet leaders could not also understand why India after in¬ 
dependence had British generals and admirals holding very high 
positions in its Armed Forces, and why Indian officers still continued 
to receive their training in British military establishments. This 
was an aftermath of India’s colonial past which was tolerated in 
India but it created misgivings in the outside world. 

The Russians sat up a little when the first Chinese ambassador 
representing the People’s Republic of China arrived at the ceremonial 
platform of New Delhi’s railway station in 1950 to receive a warm 
welcome from a large group of people who came to receive him. 
India was welcoming in his person the Chinese revolution, paying 
tribute to the suffering and sacrifices of the Chinese people, whose 
struggle for liberation they had watched with interest and sympathy. 
Soviet Embassy officials felt a little envious of the Chinese 
ambassador but the demonstration of welcome given to him in 
Delhi had a historical background. For one thing, India’s contacts 
with China were almost unbroken over centuries. Nehru had 
corresponded with Mao Tse-tung and sponsored an Indian Medical 
Mission which worked with the Chinese Communists. One of its 
members. Dr. Basu, even treated Mao liimself. 

In the development of India-Soviet relations, a recurring obstacle 
was certain rules framed by the British to prevent in their time any 
contact between India and the Soviet Union. These rules and 
regulations were followed by Indian officials of the Home Ministry 
even after independence. The bureaucrats were hidebound by 
these rules and could not realise that it was in India’s interest to 
develop relations both with the West and the East. The British 
had considered anything coming from Russia to be taboo. The 
same mentality continued to govern the decisions of the Indian 
bureaucrats in the first years of India’s independence to such an 
extent that the Soviet Embassy in Dellii could not hold a public 
showing of even a film on the Soviet ballet, ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 
The Home Ministry came in the way despite Nehru being keen 
that such cultural contacts between India and the Soviet Union 
should grow. It was difficult for Nehru to intervene in all small 
matters as the showing of a film. But it is indicative of the efforts 
that were needed to brnak through the w'all the British left behind 
to prevent contacts between India and the Soviet Union. The 
narrow attitude of some officials in the Home Ministry to establish¬ 
ing even cultural contacts with the Soviet Union made the develop- 
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ment of India-Soviet relations quite a task. It was Nehru who 
helped a great deal in bringing about a new outlook although it 
was not possible to eradicate entirely the mentality imbibed by the 
ics from the British to shun contacts with the Soviet Union. 

The first impact on the mind of Soviet leaders about India’s 
independent role was made when Nehru wrote a personal letter to 
Stalin on 15 July 1950 offering India’s services in localising the 
Korean conflict and assisting in its ‘speedy peaceful settlement’. 
Nehru appealed to the Soviet leader that the Soviet Union, which 
had boycotted the Security Council, return to it and strongly stressed 
the need to seat the Peoples’ Republic of China in the Security 
Council. Nehru suggested that the USSR, U.S.A., China and some 
other peace-loving states should meet to resolve tne conflict through 
peaceful means. Stalin responded immediately and replied to 
Nehru: ‘I welcome your peaceable initiative.’ 

This was a new development in world affairs of a newly inde¬ 
pendent country, long suppressed by colonialism, coming on to the 
world stage to show a way out to the Big Powers who had got bogged 
down by their mutual rivalries and suspicions into a hopeless situa¬ 
tion. World reaction to the Nehru-Stalin correspondence was 
carried for six days running in the Soviet Press. Pravda’s Observer 
said: ‘The Anglo-American bourgeois Press, which supported the 
Western war against the Korean people, attacked Stalin’s positive 
response to Nehru’s peace proposal.’ 21 

Nehru’s initiative ultimately found a response in the West also 
and when the Korean conflict which threatened to engulf the world 
into a world war was resolved, even the Western Press did not stint 
from acknowledging Nehru’s great contribution to the cause of 
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peace. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, who succeeded Mrs. Pandit as ambas¬ 
sador to the Soviet Union, helped improve India-Soviet relations. 
A visible demonstration of this was provided when Stalin, who had 
not seen any foreign dignitary for two years, received Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan in April, 1952. A year later, Stalin received India’s new 
Ambassador, K.P.S. Menon. The reception of Radhakrishnan 
and Menon by the head of the Soviet State was a gesture to show 
that the Soviet Union had come to recognise India’s independent 
foreign policy. At his meeting with Menon in February, 1953, a 
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fortnight before the Soviet leader died, Stalin touched on India’s 
partition by British colonialists and exclaimed: ‘How primitive 
it is for a State to be founded on religion!’ 

India-Soviet relations were strengthened after Nehru’s first 
official visit to the Soviet Union in 1955. He was given a tremen-*- 
dous welcome which in its popular fervour had no precedent in 
Soviet history as no visiting dignitary from a non-communist country 
had been received with that zeal and enthusiasm before. He was 
able to establish friendly rapport with Soviet leaders and a bond 
with the Soviet people. It was at the end of his visit that Nehru 
had declared at the airport: ‘I am leaving a piece of my heart 
behind in the Soviet Union.’ 

The then Indian Ambassador to Moscow, K.P.S. Menon, has 
put on record the toasts exchanged at a banquet in Nehru’s honour 
during this visit. ‘A glittering banquet’, Menon said, ‘was held 
in the Kremlin on a lovely June evening. Marshal Bulganin, the 
then Premier of the USSR, said in the course of a fervent toast 
to Indo-Soviet friendship, “If we Russians are friends, we are friends 
unto death; and if we are enemies, we are enemies unto death”.’ 

On his part, Nehru exerted his efforts towards bringing about a 
measure of rapprochement between the U.S.A. and the USSR by way 
of interpretation of their policies to each other. 

K.P.S. Menon records this in these words: ‘At the conclusion 
of his talks with the Soviet leaders in Moscow in 1955, they told him, 
“If only you would interpret us to the West as objectively and sym¬ 
pathetically as you have interpreted the West to us, there will be some 
hopes for peace”.’ 22 

During his visit to the Soviet Union, Nehru walked across a 
bridge over the Ural river on both sides of which lay the steel city 
of Magnitogorsk. The first Deputy Foreign Minister, V.V. Kuz¬ 
netsov, who accompanied Nehru, said with a chuckle: ‘Do you 
know what you have done? You have crossed over from Europe 
to Asia.’ 

Nehru looked thoughtfully at Kuznetsov without speaking for a 
while and then said: ‘So you also believe in making Asia work and 
letting Europe enjoy.’ 

This was a pleasantry which Kuznetsov fully enjoyed. But in 
one sentence Nehru had summed up the results of centuries of 
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colonial domination by the industrially powerful nations of Europe 
of the countries of Asia. 

After Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union, the Soviet leaders. 
Marshal Bulganin and Khrushchev, paid a return visit to India. 
This went a long way in cementing relations between the two 
countries. It also enabled the Soviet leaders to understand India 
and its freedom struggle and the role Indian leaders had played in 
fighting against British imperialism. 

The wrong assessment about Mahatma Gandhi made in Stalin’s 
time was discarded at the twentieth Congress of the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party in 1956. A Soviet leader, O.V. Kuusinen, in a report at 
the Congress said: 


Relying exclusively on criticism of the philosophical concepts 
of Gandhi which, as it is known, are far different from the 
concepts of Marxism-Leninism, some of our publicists in those 
days came up even to such a onesidedness and extreme view that 
they entirely negated or denied the positive historic role of 
Gandhi. 

While Khrushchev and Bulganin were in India in 1955, they 
in their speeches rightly recognised the important role which 
Mahatma Gandhi played in the history of the Indian people. 23 

The growing India-Soviet relations enabled the Soviet Union 
to become the pioneer in helping end the era of Vasco da Gama, 
an era which began with enslaved Asia supplying the raw materials 
for Europe’s industry and prosperity. In fact, the first step in 
ending this era of Vasco da Gama was woven into the warp and woof 
of India-Soviet relations with the signing of an agreement on 2 
February 1955 providing for Soviet collaboration and credit in the 
construction of a big steel plant at Bhilai. While other countries 
have given economic aid to India, it is the Soviet Union alone which 
has been helping India strengthen its industrial base in the public 
sector in a massive way by setting up about forty big industrial 
projects including steel plants and a heavy machine building com¬ 
bine, the mother of all industrial plants. The Soviet Union came 
forward to build Bhilai when everybody else had declined. The same 
thing happened with the Bokaro steel plant which was held up 
because of a three-year-long vacillation on the part of the authorities 
in Washington. When ultimately the U.S.A. refused to construct 
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it, India approached the Soviet Union. The Russians agreed to 
take up this project, and accepted to incorporate in Bokaro the 
latest techniques in steel to make it a ‘technical marvel’ of the world. 

As symbols go, Bhilai is the most vibrating demonstration of 
India-Soviet friendship. The Soviet Union put its best effort into 
it with Khrushchev writing a personal letter to Nehru when some 
officials of India’s Finance Ministry tried to delay it by putting 
obstacles in its construction. It was with great pride that Khrush¬ 
chev while opening an Indian National Exhibition in Moscow in 
1963 exclaimed that ‘Bhilai is our plant’. The English word ‘our’ 
does not appropriately convey the Russian expression ‘ nash ’ used 
by Khrushchev who was obviously trying to convey that it was not 
a mere steel plant but something more vital than that. 

After the Chinese invasion of .India in 1962, the friendship that 
had developed between India and China evaporated into thin air. 
But India-Soviet friendship which had taken years to build stood 
this grim test. The Chinese attack created a big dilemma for Soviet 
leaders. The ‘Chinese brother’ and the ‘Indian friend’ of the Soviet 
Union were having a conflict at a time when the whole world was on 
the brink of a dangerous crisis. The Soviet Press maintained com¬ 
plete silence for two days about the Chinese attack on 20 October 
1962, and then only mentioned it very briefly, with the Caribbean 
crisis getting more and more dangerous. 

On 24 October China offered humiliating terms to India. The 
following day, Pravda published its editorial which caused a near 
storm in India. It was no doubt written under great stress. It 
appealed to China once again to stand with the Soviet Union during 
the Caribbean crisis but it was done in a rather crude manner and it 
almost jeopardised Soviet-India relations without bringing China 
closer to the Soviet Union. The Pravda editorial was a long sermon 
to India on the ‘notorious McMahon line’, on the ‘constructive 
proposals’ of the Chinese government, and on the danger of even 
‘progressive sections’ being carried away by nationalist feelings. 
The Pravda editorial of 25 October ill-served the cause the Soviet 
Union had in view. While India fumed and raged over it, the 
Soviet ambassador in Delhi sent a cable to Moscow longer than the 
editorial itself pointing out how it had shaken the entire edifice of 
Soviet-India relations. 

By 2 November 1962, the world temperature came down with 
Khrushchev agreeing to dismantle the missiles from Cuba after 
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obtaining from President Kennedy a promise that the United States 
would not attack Cuba. With the danger of a world crisis erupting 
into a conflict averted, Soviet leaders quickly reassessed the situa¬ 
tion on the China-India border. China had stabbed not only India 
in the back but had also contemptuously ignored Soviet appeals 
for unity at the time of the Caribbean crisis. 

Things were moving fast in India with the U.S.A. frantically 
trying to destroy India’s nonalignment and to reverse the entire 
trend of progressive measures undertaken under Nehru’s leadership. 
The Chinese attack on India was a godsend to America and its 
junior partner, Britain. 

Soviet leaders sensed this danger after the Caribbean crisis was 
over and called on China and India to effect an immediate 
ceasefire and start negotiations for a peaceful settlement. To save 
Pravda’s reputation, the new reaction of the Soviet leaders 
also came in the form of an editorial in the Soviet Communist Party’s 
newspaper on 5 November 1962. It almost amounted to an ulti¬ 
matum to China to stop fighting. ‘This conflict strengthens the 
hands of imperialists,’ it said. It had an electric effect on the people 
in India and served to restore their confidence in the Soviet Union 
which had been shaken by the performance of Pravda on 25 October 
1962. Much else was done behind the scenes by Soviet leaders 
to ease the situation. They asked China to stop fighting. 
China was also told that the Soviet Union would not send an 
ounce of oil for the Chinese war machine, especially the air force, if 
the fighting with India was not stopped. 

On 12 December 1962 Khrushchev addressed the Soviet Parlia¬ 
ment and made a critical appraisal of China’s stand during the 
Caribbean crisis. He also made a sharp comment on the advance 
of Chinese troops in the ‘North East Frontier’ from where the 
Chinese ultimately withdrew. Khrushchev said: ‘Since the Chinese 
are withdrawing, would it not have been better not to have moved 
forward at all from the position on which they stood at that 
time?’ 24 

A year after the conflict, Pravda criticised the Chinese leaders for 
not accepting the Colombo Proposals to settle the India-China 
border conflict peacefully. It also drew pointed attention to Chinese 
chagrin that the Soviet Union had not extended them support in 
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their attack against India in 1962. Pravda said that the Soviet 
Union had tried to help achieve a peaceful settlement of the India- 
China conflict. ‘However, Chinese leaders are not satisfied with 
the Soviet Union’s peaceful proposal. Perhaps they wanted to 
settle the border dispute with India by means of arms and hoped to 
receive the Soviet Union’s support in this matter. If this is what 
Peking leaders wanted then naturally they have reason to be “indi¬ 
gnant” with the USSR’s stand.’ 25 Pravda indicated that no matter 
what Peking leaders might say, the Soviet Union would remain 
loyal to the Leninist policy of peace and not extend any support to 
China for its warlike aims. The Soviet paper also recalled the 
Tass statement issued in 1959 urging that the border conflict should 
be settled through peaceful means and criticising China for its 
flirtation with Pakistan, a member of military alliances. 

A much more severe criticism of the Chinese attack on India 
was made by Mikhail Suslov, a senior leader of the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party, in his report on the world situation to the plenum of the 
Party’s Central Committee on 14 February 1964. The report run¬ 
ning into thirty thousand words was published in full about two 
months later. It made a slashing attack on Chinese leaders for 
exploiting the Caribbean crisis to attack India and for having 
‘leagued’ with Pakistan. Since it contained the first published 
account of Soviet assessment of the conflict, it is worth quoting it 
at some length. Suslov in his report said: 


It is a fact that when the Caribbean crisis was at its height, 
the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic extended the 
armed conflict on the Sino-Indian frontier. No matter how 
the Chinese leaders try belatedly to justify their behaviour at 
that moment, they cannot escape responsibility for the fact 
that by their actions they essentially helped extreme reactionary 
circles of imperialism thereby aggravating an already complicated 
and dangerous situation in the world... . The pernicious conse¬ 
quences of this conflict have now manifested themselves fully. 
It has rendered great service to imperialism and inflicted grave 
harm to the national liberation movement, the progressive 
forces of India and the entire front of anti-imperialist struggle. 
Utilising the Sino-Indian conflict for their own purposes, the 
imperialists and their supporters are seeking to undermine the 
trust of the people of young national states in socialist countries, 
draw India into military blocs and strengthen positions of 
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Suslov also condemned the Chinese leaders for ‘showering com¬ 
pliments on the reactionary regime in Pakistan’ and said: 


While allowing relations with India, which everybody knows 
is not a member of military blocs, to deteriorate sharply, the 
Chinese leadership at the same time actually leagued together 
with Pakistan, a member of Seato and Cento, which are threaten¬ 
ing peace and security of Asian peoples. It is a fact that having 
discarded their ‘revolutionary phrase mongering’, the Chinese 
leaders have in reality adopted a line that can hardly be dovetailed 
with the principled position of countries of the socialist com¬ 
monwealth with regard to imperialist blocs.... The approach 
of the Chinese leaders to the choice of friends and allies is 
strange, to say the least. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, to fling mud at socialist 
countries, at communist parties and at the same time with the 
whole world watching shower compliments on the reactionary 
regime in Pakistan? That is simply unthinkable.... Can anyone 
believe that the rapprochement with Pakistan has been dictated 
by the interests of the development of the revolutionary struggle 
of the peoples of Asia against imperialists that the Chinese 
leaders talk so much about? 27 


An important facet of India-Soviet relations has been their joint 
effort at reducing international tension and working for disarma¬ 
ment. This found fruition to some extent in the signing of the 
partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in Moscow on 5 August 1963 by 
the Foreign Ministers of the Soviet Union, the U.S.A. and 
Britain. This was acceptance in the main of India’s appeal to 
the Big Powers made by Nehru nine years before this great event 
to ban nuclear tests. 

Nehru commended this development saying that ‘everyone to 
whom peace is dear should welcome the signing in Moscow of the 
partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty’. While this by itself would not 
take the world far on the path towards disarmament, Nehru said, 
it had tremendous significance as it signified that the ‘ice of the 
cold war is broken’. 

Soviet support to India on Kashmir is well known, though in 
the beginning Soviet attitude was not very forthcoming. India, 
too, at that time did not make any serious effort to explain the 
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Kashmir issue to the Kremlin. Some Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service (ics), the steel-frame built by the British to rule India, 
retained the anti-Soviet feelings they had acquired from their former 
British masters. British spokesmen, therefore, found it quite easy 
to give them ‘advice’ against developing any worthwhile relations 
with the Soviet Union. This line was taken up even by some leaders 
of the British Labour Party who visited India at that time. One 
such instance is recorded by Mountbatten’s Press Secretary in thes 
words: 

In the course of a long talk (on 23 February 1948) with 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Nehru’s accomplished Secretary for 
External Affairs, he (Gordon-Walker) has, 1 understand, 
stressed quite firmly that friendship with Russia is obtainable 
only at the price of subservience, and that Russia in any case ha: 
no basic interest in India. 28 

At that time the Soviet representative did object to the Western 
powers’ attempt to change India’s complaint against Pakistani 
aggression in Kashmir into an ‘India-Pakistan Dispute’ on the agenda 
of the Security Council. The Soviet representative also proteste, 
against the fact that the observers and mediators who were being 
appointed to go into the Kashmir issue were mostly Americans. 
Criticising the nomination of Dr. Frank Graham, the Soviet re 
presentative said in 1951 that ‘Dr. Graham was not the only pebble 
on the beach’. 

India-Soviet relations have encompassed in their wide sweep 
not only political and trade spheres but also cultural. It is in the 
cultural sphere that the two countries have come closest to each 
other. Soviet people have been able to read in Russian the Mahc- 
bharata, the Ramayana, Mahatma Gandhi’s My Experiments with 
Truth, Nehru’s Autobiography and Discovery of India and other 
books. Works by Tagore and Prem Chand have also been tran 
lated by Soviet scholars. 

Visits by writers, artists, musicians, scientists of the two coun¬ 
tries under the Cultural Exchange Agreements have strengthened 
relations at the people’s level. Indian films are popular in 
the USSR. • 

Soviet scholars have also done considerable research about 
ancient links between the two countries and have brought to ligh 
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many interesting facts. The first Russian to visit India, Afanasi 
Nikitin, is regarded as a symbol of Soviet-India friendship. The 
five-hundredth anniversary of his journey to India was celebrated 
in Kalinin, about 160 kilometres from Moscow, on 28 May 1966. 
A public meeting held on that day in Kalinin, near Nikitin’s statue 
on the banks of the Volga, was described by the city’s Mayor as 
marking ‘500 years of Soviet-Indian friendship’. Nikitin who was 
a merchant had journeyed to India in 1466. He left behind his 
memoirs in a Russian monastery in which he described the fife of 
the Indian people in those times. While merchants of England, 
France and Portugal, who came to India, were followed by their 
soldiers, no Russian soldiers came to India in the footsteps of Nikitin. 
He is, therefore, rightly regarded in the Soviet Union as the first 
friendly envoy from Russia to India. 

Soviet scholars have also brought to light the interest and 
sympathy with which the Russian Revolutionary Democrats viewed 
the ‘people’s revolt’ of 1857 against the British in India. Revolu¬ 
tionary Democrats Chernishevsky and Dobrolyubov described the 
revolt as the explosion of dissatisfaction of the Indian people against 
the British rule. They repudiated the concoctions of the British 
Press that the uprising was a revolt of a ‘group of people’ and it was 
a ‘revolt of barbarity against civilisation’. The Revolutionary Demo¬ 
crats saw in this revolt the ‘beginning of an era of liberation of 
India’. 29 


The magazine of Revolutionary Democrats, Otechestvennie 
Zapiski, wrote in 1858: ‘At the present time, there is hardly any 
question more important, interesting and serious in the world than 
the question about India. Everybody awaits with greatest impa¬ 
tience for news from India and looks for the magic word'. “India, 
Indian post, Correspondence from India”.’ 30 

In 1896 when there was a famine in some parts of India, a cam¬ 
paign was launched in Russia to collect money for the suffering 
people. 31 

In the sphere of ari, Gerasim Lebedev, introduced in India the 
‘best works of European art’ and helped set up the first European- 
type theatre in Calcutta but he was persecuted by the colonialists 
and had to return to Russia. 
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i, through the centuries, a real bond of friendship has 
developed between the peoples of India and the Soviet Union. 

No account of India-Soviet relations will be complete without 
taking note of the anxiety expressed in the Soviet Press from time to 
time about ‘reactionary circles’ in India which have tried to ‘belittle 
or undermine- Soviet-India friendship’. This anxiety has becom: 
more intense in recent times because of certain trends which Soviet 
observers feel might undermine Nehru’s policy of nonalignment 
and his economic programme of strengthening the public sector. 
All these policies of Nehru have been so inextricably linked up 
with India-Soviet relations that Soviet sensitivity is touched to the 
quick at the slightest indication that India’s basic concepts might 
be affected by internal or external pressure groups. These fear- 
may be exaggerated and the assessment of Soviet journalists and 
observers might not always be correct, but all those who wish to 
strengthen India-Soviet friendship have to keep this in mind. India- 
Soviet relations have been built up on the basis of India’s adherence 
to the policy of nonalignment, the building of a public sector am 
keeping monopolistic trends in check. If these fundamental 
positions were to be given up, then India-Soviet relations might 
well be affected. 

India-Soviet relations do not come in the way of India’s relation > 
with Western countries. But any attempt on the part of the West 
and India’s ‘reactionary circles’ to change the policy of the 
Govemment of India is bound to produce its reaction in Moscow. 
India cannot afford to take Soviet friendship for granted, as the 
Soviet Union cannot take India’s friendship for granted^ Both 
have to nourish it on the principles on which it rests and on which 
it was developed with great care by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CONFRONTATION 

Why did Pakistan attack India in 1965? 

Pakistan embarked on this military adventure at the bidding of 
foreign powers who decided, for a change, to employ military 
pressure against India. In this context alone can the armed con¬ 
flict between India and Pakistan be analysed in perspective as 
Pakistan could not take a single step entirely on its own. Pakistan 
is incapable of doing so for both political and military reasons, as 
it is greatly dependent on America and Britain. 

The Pakistan attack on India was supported by the British as 
was the case in 1947 when Pakistani soldiers and tribesmen had 
invaded Kashmir. Britain’s obsession since India’s partition has 
been to maintain a decisive influence in the ‘sub-continent’. It has 
used every means to ensure that India does not develop economically 
and become strong and self-reliant. Britain’s ‘East of Suez’ policy 
has for its main aim the strengthening of British influence in India 
and Pakistan. Every nec-colonial stratagem is employed to achieve 
this end. Prime Minister Wilson once declared that Britain’s fron¬ 
tiers lie in the Himalayas. The British Military Attache in Moscow 
had the impudence to tell an Indian Embassy official in the Soviet 
capital during the India-Pakistan conflict of September, A65: ‘We 
will have to come back to India.’ All this typified that British 
objectives and designs in the region have remained unchanged. 
A significant difference in 1965 was that China was a party in egging 
Pakistan against India and in aiding and abetting its military ad¬ 
venture. 

India faced resolutely the challenge of this military threat to 
its sovereignty and integrity, its policies of nonalignment and secu¬ 
larism. India had to fight on more than one front with Britain and 
America putting diplomatic pressure on it in the United Nations 
and China threatening to open a second front on the Himalayan 
borders. The bbc and the British Press started a campaign of 
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rflifying and maligning India and boosting up Pakistan. Pakistan 
played the pawn in the hands of the foreign powers who could turn 
and twist it as they liked. 

The 1965 conflict was preceded by Pakistan’s attack on certain 
Indian posts in the Rann of Kutch in April that year. This part 
of the frontier between India and Pakistan had remained fairly 
peaceful and people were baffled why Pakistan chose that area for 
a military venture. 

During the fighting an Indian Air Force plane took a revealing 
picture of us Patton tanks being deployed by Pakistan in the region. 
This created a furore in India as it went against all the assurances 
given by the U.S.A. that American arms gifted to Pakistan would 
not be used against India. These assurances proved to be a whiff of 
smoke as America did nothing to make Pakistan desist from using 
'thoseweapons against India. But the star performer in this stage- 
managed show was the British Prime Minister Wilson. He entered 
the scene uninvited when India took steps to defend its frontiers 
from Pakistani intrusions. In the name of the Commonwealth. 
Wilson declared himself mediator and persuaded Indian leaders to 
accept the principle of arbitration, an arbitration, in effect, involv¬ 
ing the sovereignty of a part of Indian territory. The Anglo- 
American game was to make it a precedent and later pressurise 
India to accept arbitration in Kashmir also. The Kutch 
agreement signed by India and Pakistan on 30 June 1965 stated 
that an international tribunal of three persons, none of whom 
would be a national of either India or Pakistan, would be set 
up. ‘One member shall be nominated by each government 
and the third member, who will be the Chairman, shall be joint); 
selected by the two Governments. In the event of the tv/o Govern¬ 
ments failing to agree on the selection of the Chairman within three 
months of the ceasefire, they shall request the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to nominate the Chairman. The decision o 
the Tribunal shall be binding on both Governments, and shall not be 
questioned on any ground whatsoever.’ 

What was this arbitration that Wilson managed to impose on 
Shastri? It was an international trick with a clear stipulation tha 
the Chairman of the arbitration tribunal would be nominated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. However estimable 
a person an incumbent of this post may be in personal life, in political 
matters he works under the shadow of the Anglo-American powers. 
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m these circumstances one can imagine the result of any such 
arbitration in the dispute created by a Pakistani attack in the Rann 
of Kutch. In other words, it means that you first attack, then 
have arbitration by people who are selected to give the award in 
your favour. 

The signing of the Kutch agreement created smug complacency 
among the Indian leaders who literally took Wilson at his word that 
it would ‘contribute to a reduction of the present tensions along 
the entire Indo-Pakistan border’. But Pakistan and Britain had 
begun their preparations with a view to forcing the hands of the 
Indian leaders to accept arbitration in Kashmir long before the Kutch 
agreement, drafted by the British, was signed. Since early 1965, 
the Pakistan government had started training, under British and 
Chinese inspiration, twenty thousand men of the Pakistan army 
in ‘guerilla fighting’ to be sent into Kashmir to create sabotage and 
chaos. Indian intelligence completely failed in detecting this plot. 

In his monthly broadcast, President Ayub Khan had said on 
1 August 1965: 

I had expressed the hope that this (Kutch agreement) might 
yet prove a turning point in Indo-Pakistan relations paving the 
way for the solution of outstanding problems between the two 
countries through independent arbitration should otherp eaceful 
means of solving them prove infructuous. I must admit that 
the prospects have been rather dimmed by subsequent events. 

Since the Government of India had no inkling of Ayub’s plan 
to send raiders into Kashmir, it did not notice the veiled threat 
contained in the Pakistan President’s monthly broadcast. 

After a visit to the border areas in Kashmir, Defence Minister 
Chavan met pressmen at Srinagar airport on 3 August 1965, before 
emplaning for Delhi, and told them with confidence that everything 
was being done to scotch any adventure by Pakistan. At that very 
moment thousands of Pakistan army raiders were stealthily ad¬ 
vancing towards Srinagar of which the Government of India or the 
Kashmir government was totally unaware. The un Observers 
did not give immediately any report about the entry of the 1 akistan 
army raiders into Kashmir. 

It was purely in fortuitous circumstances that the presence of 
the raiders was made known to the Kashmir authorities. On the 
evening of 4 August 1965, two Pakistan army raiders, in olive gre^n 
salwar and qameez and armed with automatic weapons, accosted a 
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.j jung gujjar of Kashmir, Mohammed Din, who was grazing hi 
cattle in a meadow near Gulmarg, and took him to their commander 
hiding in the wood. The Pakistan army officer gave him an Indian 
ten-rupee note with promise of a bigger reward if he became their 
guide and informant. The dazed gujjar was asked to procure trans¬ 
port and certain supplies and gather information about the location 
of grain stores and transport depots. Mohammed Din, his nervous 
hand clutching the ten-rupee note and his heart pounding with pre¬ 
monition of imminent peril, rushed poste-haste to the thana at 
Tanmarg some distance away and reported to the Kashmir police 
of the presence of ‘outsiders’ armed with deadly weapons. He drop¬ 
ped the ten-rupee note on the police officer’s table and heaved a 
sigh of relief. About fifty miles further south, another gujjar , Wazir 
Mohammed, who had also seen armed ‘outsiders’ near his village in 
the Mendhar sector, took the shortest route to the nearest Indian 
mili tary post and informed them of armed strangers moving around 
suspiciously. 

This vital information reached Srinagar in a matter of minutes 
and woke up the authorities to the sense of real danger that threa¬ 
tened Kashmir. As the Kashmir militia and the Indian army- 
swung into action to meet this new challenge, Delhi began to make 
its own assessment of the development. 

Pakistan faced defeat on 4 August itself when Mohammed Din 
and Wazir Mohammed, two devout Muslims, filled with patriotism 
for India, their motherland, struck a heavy blow at the Pakistani 
hocus-pocus of jehad to ‘liberate’ the Kashmiri Muslims, at the 
British creation called the ‘two-nation’ theory, and at the Western 
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powers’ claptrap of self-determination and plebiscite for Kashmir. 
That the people of Kashmir are an inalienable part of the people 
of India was shown with great presence of mind and patriotic zeal 
by two Indians in the very first hours of the invasion of Kashmir by 
Pakistan army raiders. The same fervour was later shown by 
hundreds of thousands of Kashmiris who helped the Police and the 
Army hunt and round up the Pakistani intruders. The heroic deed 
of Mohammed Din and Wazir Mohammed is remarkable for the 
fact that Srinagar at that time was defenceless with no guards at its 
airport or radio station or the secretariat. It was indeed a close 
shave with 5,000 Pakistan army raiders poised for armed attack on 


Srinagar to take it by storm. 

While the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, Ghulam 
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Mohammed Sadiq, called it a Pakistani ‘invasion’ of Kashmir, the 
authorities in Delhi initially minimised the danger. But they soon 
revised their opinion as the magnitude of the invasion unfolded 
itself with the arrest of several raiders, including Pakistan army 
officers, who disclosed in their confessions the plot to take Kashmir. 

The documents recovered from them gave details of the inva¬ 
sion by Pakistani raiders who were given the outlandish name of 
Gibraltar Forces . The plot briefly was to storm Srinagar, capture 
its airfield, take over its radio station and secretariat, liquidate all 
the Kashmir leaders and instal a ‘Revolutionary Council for 
Kashmir’. In Srinagar an ‘Azad Government’ was to be proclaimed 
which would appeal for military aid from the Pakistan government. 
A ghost radio called the ‘Voice of Kashmir’ was set up in Pakistan 
but it was most ineffective with the raiders on the run soon after 
their presence was detected. 

The Pakistani raiders could do little as the ‘revolt’ of the people 
that Ayub Khan expected to materialise in Srinagar remained a 
mere dream. Indian troops in a bid to prevent more raiders from 
coming into Kashmir crossed the ceasefire line and captured certain 
posts in Kargil, Tithwal and Haji Pir. In capturing these posts 
from Pakistan the Indian troops showed great daring, skill, courage 
and valour. 

The serious situation developing in Kashmir was summed up 
succinctly by the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, Ghulam 
Mohammed Sadiq, in an interview to A. Raghavan of Blitz, a Bombay 
weekly. The armed invasion’, Sadiq said, ‘signifies a new stage 
in our relations with Pakistan. It appears to me that they have 
reached almost the breaking point. And unless Pakistan retraces 
her steps—and that, too, immediately—there is every likelihood 
that we may be at war with Pakistan.’ 1 

On 1 September 1965, Pakistan started ‘Operation Grand Slam’ 
in the Chhamb sector in Jammu region with its heavy armour cross¬ 
ing the international border to launch a full-scale invasion. This new 
onslaught against India was mounted by violating the international 
frontier and not the ceasefire line. ‘Operation Grand Slam’ was 
to win all the military ‘tricks’ for Pakistan, cut-off India’s life-line to 
Jammu and Kashmir, bottle up its Army, and ultimately take 
Kashmir by force. Pakistan had all the advantages in this sector 
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was very near Sialkot, a big Pakistani military arsenal. The 
terrain also was in its favour, whereas for India it was difficult to 
bring in heavy armour because of rivers and hills. 

Pakistan began ‘Operation Grand Slam’ at 4 a.m. on 1 September 
with an artillery barrage. At 11.30 a.m. the famed Patton which 
had crossed the international border started firing away American 
shells at Indian positions. Indian troops who had no heavy armour 
fell back and the American Pattons menacingly continued to ad¬ 
vance. The Patton was the pride of the Nato forces and was sup¬ 
posed to be superior to even Russian tanks. India had no armour 
to match this American monster. 

As the sun went down on 1 September the Pakistan advance was 
momentarily halted by regrouped Indian ground forces. With 
the Pakistan army had come also a truckload of Western corres¬ 
pondents. Did they really think that ‘Operation Grand Slam’ 
would give all the ‘thirteen military tricks to Pakistan’ in one day 
and the show would be over with Kashmir taken at the point of an 
American gun? 

In this war Pakistan was used by the imperialists primarily 
for their own interests. This is more than evident from the 
deliberate suppression of the report of the Chief un Observer 
in Kashmir, General Nimmo, to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Had this report been released when it was 
received, as it was incumbent on the Secretary-General to do, Pakistan 
would not have been able to mount its heavy offensive in the Chhamb 
sector with American armour. This report proved to the hilt that 
the invasion of Kashmir by 5,000 raiders was organised by the 
Pakistan government and the Pakistan army. But the un Secretary- 
General meekly submitted to Anglo-American pressure and failed 
to do his duty and kept the report locked up in his safe until 3 Sep¬ 
tember, that is, for three days after the Pakistan army had crossed 
the frontier in Chhamb and was racing towards Jammu. 
The un Secretary-General behaved in a manner as if he were the 
Private Secretary-General of the Anglo-American powers. When 
the report was released, a new argument was trotted out, on behalf 
of Pakistan, in London and Washington, that Pakistan had to cross 
the international frontier towards Chhamb as India had taken some 
posts across the ceasefire line. This, however, could not hide the 
fact that India was compelled to take the passes because of the 
invasion of Kashmir by Pakistan army raiders which Nimmo’s 
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report had fully exposed. 

The Pakistani pressure on Chhamb-Jaurian sector continued till 
5 September when its forces captured Jaurian and were pressing 
towards Akhnoor. The Pakistan Commander-in-Chief, General 
Musa, sent a message of congratulations to his troops: ‘You have 
got your teeth in the enemy. Bite deeper and deeper till he is des¬ 
troyed.’ 

In the meantime, the Chinese Foreign Minister, Marshal Chen 
Yi, visited Karachi. He conferred for six hours with Bhutto on 
4 September. The previous day the Pakistan ambassador in 
Peking had seen Prime Minister Chou En-lai with Hsinhua (New 
China News Agency) reporting that India had ‘whipped up tension 
in Kashmir’. Marshal Chen Yi went on record supporting the 
‘just action taken by Pakistan to repel Indian armed provocation’. 

' The world had never witnessed such a drama before. Here was 
Pakistan, a member of Cento and Seato military alliances aimed at 
containing communism, aimed against the Soviet Union and China, 
using American weapons in an invasion of nonaligned peaceful 
India; here was China, the most vociferous champion of revolu¬ 
tion, patting a reactionary military regime on the back for 
its aggression; here was Britain, which had been waiting for 
eighteen years to thrust a dagger into the body-politic of non- 
aligned and secular, anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist India, 
chuckling with glee at the initial successes of ‘Grand Slam’ strategy; 
here was the United States of America which had poured military' 
aid into Pakistan to the tune of billions of dollars waiting to see if 
its Pattons would reach Jammu and Srinagar and Delhi. 

The Indian Cabinet debated what to do. The British lobby 
and the American lobby in Delhi warned: ‘Any strong action will 
annoy Britain. Any strong move against Pakistan will not be 
welcomed in Washington.’ 

The debate went on for some time. Indian army experts pro¬ 
posed that India take counteraction to relieve the pressure in the 
Chhamb sector and check the growing threat to Jammu. 

India’s Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri, ultimately took 
a momentous decision in India’s history since independence 
when he told the Cabinet that India was left with no choice but take 
diversionary action to contain Pakistan’s dangerous threat to 
Kashmir. 

When dawn broke on 6 September Indian troops crossed the 
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Punjab border and began their advance in the Lahore sector. 
Defence Minister Chavan made a modest announcement in India’s 
Parliament later in the day that in order to forestall the opening of 
another front by Pakistan, Indian troops had moved across the 
border in the Punjab. The House approved this decision with 
thunderous applause with all party labels forgotten. It was not an 
applause from war-minded members filled with chauvinism but an 
applause indicating the will and determination of India to resist 
Pakistan’s aggression, to use force to check force. 

The Western powers, especially Britain, which had kept silent 
from 5 August to 5 September about Pakistan’s aggression against 
Kashmir, about its use of heavy American armour in the Chhamb 
sector after crossing the international boundary, suddenly burst 
forth into a raging fury against India. The British Prime Minister 
Wilson shouted himself hoarse denouncing ‘India’s invasion’. The 
bbc blared forth the same word ‘invasion’ on all its frequencies in 
every news broadcast. 

India’s action in advancing in the Lahore sector was to relieve 
the pressure on Chhamb by diverting Pakistani forces from that 
region. While this was a war fought with the weapons and ferocity 
of World War II, it was a different kind of war as far as India was 
concerned. India did not covet any territory nor did it want to 
occupy big cities. This was evident in the first day’s advance of 
the Indian forces towards Lahore. Leading Indian elements 
by dusk that day had crossed the heavily fortified Ichhogil canal 
and almost reached the outskirts of Lahore. A senior Indian officer 
in-charge of these leading elements, however, took it rather easy, 
did not show drive or thrust and failed to take any precautions to 
consolidate the gains made. This negligence was perhaps due to 
the fact that there was no intention to capture Lahore as that would 
have caused unnecessary destruction. The Pakistani leaders and 
the Pakistan Army got a jolt when they found that India had taken 
action in self-defence. This was at variance with the assurances 
given to them by Britain that India would never dare to take this 
action and the Pakistan army would have a free hand to race to¬ 
wards Jammu. 

The Pakistan army counter-attacked to ‘save’ Lahore and the 
leading elements of the Indian army had to fall back to the eastern 
bank of the formidable water barrier. Indian action, however, 
had the desired effect; the pressure on Akhnoor was immediately 
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relieved and the developing threat to Jammu was averted. 

In the twenty-two-day war the bulk of the American Patton tanks 
supplied to Pakistan was crippled and destroyed and the graveyard 
of these charred weapons of destruction and death was named Pat¬ 
ton Nagar. The Patton was laid low in the battle at ‘Assal Uttar’ 
which means in Punjabi the ‘real answer’. It was here in this village 
on 10 September that a son of India, Company Quarter-Master, 
Havildar Abdul Hamid, earned eternal glory in the defence of his 
motherland by destroying two Patton tanks and damaging a third 
one with only a recoilless gun mounted on a jeep before he was 
mortally hit. India honoured him as a hero with a posthumous 
award of its highest military decoration, Param Vir Chakra. The 
citation read: ‘In an action in which his light detachment of 
recoilless guns was pitted against several of the supposedly invulner¬ 
able Patton tanks, he achieved the impossible.’ 

Abdul Hamid's heroism has a far deeper significance than valour 
in battle. There were prophets of doom in Britain, America and 
Pakistan, who had predicted that India would blow up into a frenzy 
of communal rioting. The heroism of Abdul Hamid demonstrated 
that the Indian people, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and 
others, are sons of the soil knit into a family based on democratic 
secularism. Abdul Hamid was a simple villager from Uttar Pradesh, 
one out of the fifty million Muslims living in India. But he will 
ever remain an inspiring example of the inherent unifying forces of 
the Indian people, who in the defence of India, had made all 
considerations of caste and creed and religion secondary. 

The military conflict enabled the people to have, to quote 
Nehru’s words in another context, a ‘glimpse of the strong and 
serene face of India’. Nehru had said this after the Chinese invasion 
of India in 1962 and wished to thank the Chinese government for 
taking this action. In the same way, one can thank Pakistan or 
its ‘benefactors’, America, Britain and China for the military conflict 
of September. It also lifted a veil giving a ‘glimpse of the strong and 
serene face of India, strong and yet calm and determined, that 
ancient face which is ever young and vibrant’. The September 
conflict, to quote Nehru again, brought a ‘powerful emotional 
upheaval., .in which we have all shared, whatever party or group 
we may belong to.... Any person who gives thought to these 
matters will realise.. .what this signifies. It seems to me obvious 
that no country which evokes that kind of feeling in a moment of 
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crisis can ever be suppressed or defeated. In fact, many countries 
of the West—and I hope many countries of the East also—realise 
that today. They are surprised that such an amazing upheaval 
should have taken place in our feelings, that all our petty contro¬ 
versies which seemed so big to us have suddenly become of no 


moment and are swept aside by the one thing before us, namely, 
how to meet this crisis and emergency, how to face this invasion 
and to repel it . 2 

This unity was the most vital feature of India during the Sep¬ 
tember conflict. All communities of India are represented in 
India’s armed forces and they fought this War as true comrades-in- 
arms. In a single squadron in a forward air base there were Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis and others drawn from all parts 
of India. They were there to lay down their life to defend the tenets 
of secularism of the national liberation movement which are enshrin¬ 
ed in the Constitution of the Republic of India; they were there to 
lay down their life to honour the memory of those martyrs, Hindus 
and Muslims and others, who had fought in freedom’s battle against 


British colonialism to their last breath. 

No account of the September conflict will be complete without 
special mention of the people of the Punjab who laced the brunt of 
the Pakistani attack. They had also suffered terribly as a result of 
partition. While the armed forces drawn from all parts of 
India fought with weapons, the civilian population of the Punjab 
rose to great heights of heroism. All along the grand trunk 
road, they set up on their own little booths serving tea or milk 
or lassi free of charge to the passing convoys of Indian troops 
heading for the front; they even brought home-made chappatis 
for the jawans in the front lines at considerable risk. The 
truck drivers of the Punjab, who also carried troops to the 
forward areas, replied with typical Punjabi humour to Indian 
officers who wished to pay them for it; ‘We will not charge any 
money now. But if you fall back and use our trucks, then we will 

certainly not take you back free.’ 

In this conflict, an important aspect to be remembered is that 
despite provocations India took no action against East Pakistan. 
It was militarily almost undefended and was completely v ulnerable. 
The realisation of this fact after the conflict has shocked the people 


2. From speech in Lok Sabha, 14 November 1962 
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>f East Pakistan more than anybody else and has made them renew 
their efforts to have a measure of autonomy and to create a climate 
of peace between India and Pakistan. They felt that insult had 
been added to injury by the declaration of Pakistani leaders that 
East Pakistan was undefended because China had given an assurance 
to help Pakistan if India ‘attacked’ East Pakistan. 

The Chinese threatened to open a second front on the Himalayan 
borders but their ultimatum was met calmly by India. 

An emotional aspect of the military conflict should not be 
forgotten. Many combatants on both sides were men who once 
had been in the same regiments of the Indian army before India’s 
partition. Among them were a few, real brothers, who faced each 
other on opposite sides of the battle lines. At least in one case, two 
brothers, one in the Pakistan army and the other in the Indian 
army, were killed in the fighting. The poignancy of feeling of an 
Indian mother cannot be imagined when she sat down to pray, 
during the conflict, for the safety of her sons, two of whom were 
in the Pakistan army and one in the Indian army. All this was 
the result of the division of India which had left hundreds 
of thousands of divided families, many members of which lived in 
India while others migrated to Pakistan. 

During the fighting, some officers, Hindus and Muslims, in the 
two armies, who had studied in the Indian Military Academy or 
served in the same regiments of the Indian army before partition, 
recognised each other. There were reports that some of them even 
exchanged a fleeting greeting forgetting for a split second that a 
war was on and they were supposed to be in the grip of hatred and 
animosity that a war fever creates. 

The two armies were led by several senior commanders who 
had been trained together before India’s partition ia the British 
Military Academy at Sandhurst or other British military institutions. 
Some of them remained under British influence even after indepen¬ 
dence of India and Pakistan which was utilised by Britain to serve 


its own interests. 

Every armed conflict arouses chauvinism on both sides. Yet, 
in India this chauvinism was kept to the minimum as the conflict 
was not considered to be a war against the people of Pakistan. 
There are many instances of Indian soldiers helping the old and the 
infirm, men and women, in Pakistani villages through which they 
were advancing. One instance is so humane that it needs to be 
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An Indian regiment was nearing a Pakistani village when two 
Indian soldiers marched ahead of all others and walked up to a 
house. The Pakistani villagers had no time to leave and were still 
there. They saw the two Indian soldiers, Sikh jats, asking in Pun¬ 
jabi at the top of their voice: ‘Is this the house of Salim Kaka?’ 

The inmate of the house, a young man of twenty-seven or so, 
almost froze with fear, wondering what fate was in store for him. 

When he replied in the affirmative with some diffidence, the 
Indian soldiers shot another question: ‘Is Salim Kaka’s son, 
Hamid, inside?’ 

This shocked all the more the young inmate, who, after a pause, 
said: ‘Yes, I am Hamid.’ 

The Indian soldiers then told him: ‘You may collect 
all your valuables and whatever you need. We will escort you to 
safety across the village so that you may be away from the area of 
fighting.’ 

This village was once the home of these two Indian soldiers and 
Hamid was their childhood friend. The Indians professed the Sikh 
religion while Hamid was a Muslim but their childhood loyalties 
and their love and affection for the village of their birth had remained. 
Even though the Sikhs were uprooted from this village, their ances¬ 
tral place, eighteen years ago in the wake of partition, they had not 
forgotten their bonds and ties with their Muslim brethren in their 
old village home even in the midst of an armed conflict. 

All this is of much greater significance in the context of India- 
Pakistan relations than the chauvinistic cry that was often raised 
during the conflict against India by certain circles in Pakistan. 

It is strange that the audacious name, ‘Operation Grand Slam’, 
should have been chosen for an act of aggression by Pakistan as 
if victory over India could be achieved with the greatest of ease. 

President Ayub Khan was himself in the Indian army for the 
best part of his life and had fought shoulder to shoulder with Indian 
soldiers and officers in many theatres during World War II. He 
should have known better. But he was obviously blinded by the 
arrogant propaganda of- the British and the Americans that with 
their Patton tanks and Sabre-jets and F-104’s, the Pakistan army 
could reach Delhi. Americans in Delhi with evil glee were declar¬ 
ing in private conversation with Indians that Patton tanks may roar 
through the streets of the Indian capital as nothing could stop them. 
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While all this arrogance was also blinding the officers of the Pakistan 
Army, some of their old Junior Commissioned Officers (jco’s) did 
warn them not to underestimate the strength, stamina and courage 
of the Indians. These old jco’s now in the Pakistan army had 
once been comrades-in-arms of Indian soldiers and had been with 
them through some of the most fiery ordeals during World War II. 

It is not our purpose here to give a military assessment of the 
fighting as to who won or who lost. India’s aim was to destroy 
the much vaunted armour with which Pakistan was accustomed to 
threaten India in the past, to defend Kashmir, to scotch a 
British plan to impose a second partition with all its ‘holocaust’, 
and to tell the world that it was not a supine entity to be hit at will. 
India’s aim was to tell the Pakistani people that the Indian people 
had no ill-will or hatred against them. 

The conflict gave a new urgency to the need of making India 
self-reliant in matters of defence. It showed that without its own 
defence industry, India could not wage a defensive war for 
long. Even though the conflict lasted for only twenty-two days, 
it put a heavy strain on India’s defence machinery, especially in 
equipment and ammunition which could not be replenished as it was 
not produced in the country and had to be imported from outside. 
That Pakistan was in a similar position having exhausted most of 
its ammunition could provide no consolation. India’s lack of 
capacity to produce its own ammunition was a warning that the 
country could neglect building up its defence industry in the public 
sector at its own peril. This lack was due to the fact that effective 
steps had not been taken in this regard for a variety of reasons. The 
slow pace in this field reflected the state of the country’s economic 
development as a whole, a development which has been retarded 
by the lack of imagination of the ics and the lobbying of vested 
interests aimed at sabotaging all efforts to make India self-reliant 
by building up the public sector industries. It is part of a general 
policy pattern of a gulf between precept and practice affecting the 
entire economy of the country. The conflict spotlighted this weak¬ 
ness but, at the same time, it showed that India had strengthened 
itself to the extent it had been able to build up its own defence 
industry. 

It was a Gnat, a chota jahaz, into whose making and manufacture 
in Bangalore’s hal Nehru had given personal attention, that 
proved more than a match to the American Sabre-jets. One ol 
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"These Sabre-jets was shot down on 3 September by Squadron Leader 
Trevor Keelor of the Indian Air Force from his Indian-made chota 
jahaz Gnat. 

The iaf bombed some military bases, including the one at 
Sargodha, set up by the U.S.A. Some of these bases proved to be 
‘America’s World War III bases’ as the bombs dropped by the iaf 
did not have much effect in destroying the heavy concrete base of 
the airports there. 

It was known that the military conflict between India and 
Pakistan could not last for very long as both sides did not have 
enough ammunition to prolong the fighting indefinitely. The 
position of Pakistan was even worse than India’s as the former 
produced very little of war material. Yet, the fanatical elements 
in Pakistan, especially in Lahore, were quite vehement in opposing 
a ceasefire. They even branded as ‘traitors’ the saner sections 
inside the Pakistan government who ultimately accepted a cessation 
of hostilities. These fanatical elements had been drugged by the 
propaganda of foreign powers who had been dinning into their ears: 
‘Remain with us and we will supply you arms and make you stronger 
than India militarily. You will then, with our backing, be able to 
have Kashmir by force.’ 

When things did not go too well for Pakistan in the conflict, the 
general feeling in West Pakistan, particularly in Lahore, was that 
Britain and the U.S.A. had let them down and not helped them 
by invoking the aid of Cento and Seato, of which Pakistan was a 
member, as the Anglo-American powers had evidently promised 
to do. This disillusionment with the Anglo-American powers 
made some circles say in despair, ‘Our real friend is only China’. 

In extending their influence over Pakistan and bringing it under 
their political sway, the Anglo-American powers have played 
on a psychosis of fear among certain sections of the Pakistani 
people. It is a fear, which these powers have themselves helped 
spread, that India, being four or five times the size of Pakistan, is 
out to overwhelm it. This fear brings in its train a psychosis of 
hatred of India, communal fanaticism. When the Kashmir issue 
is brought in, the Pakistani fanatical groups come into their element 
and there is no end of talk of jehad in the Pakistani Press. But 
even if there were no Kashmir issue, this communalism and fanatic¬ 
ism would be fanned by the Anglo-American powers to keep up 
hostility between the two countries. Some ‘issues’ or ‘disputes’ 
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other than Kashmir could easily be brought to the fore to sour 
relations between India and Pakistan. 

It is the same powers who incite from time to time communal 
and reactionary groups in India also to make anti-Pakistan 
statements. These in turn are used to feed the psychosis of fear 
and hatred in Pakistani communal circles against India by these 
very agencies of the Anglo-American powers which operate in 
both countries. 

The stock in trade of their propaganda in India was to tell 
communal and reactionary circles: ‘Look, everybody is against 
you. India has no friends left in the world. How will you face 
China and Pakistan? All this is due to this wretched policy of 
nonalignment. Give it up and we will supply you arms and 
support you and bring you under our umbrella.’ 

The Anglo-American powers, of course, did not tell the Indian 
communal and reactionary groups what they had told their counter¬ 
parts in Pakistan. The communal and reactionary groups were 
thus befooled by this kind of propaganda in both countries. 

While these powers did not succeed in their main aim of 
pressurising India on Kashmir by the India-Pakistan military 
conflict, they did weaken the two countries economically and 
increased the hardships of their peoples. India had to face certain 
political consequences flowing from the weakening of its economic 
position which was exploited by the U.S.A. later to force the Indian 
leaders to accept an economic debacle, the devaluation of the rupee. 
The U.S.A. also began openly to impose political conditions on the 
food it supplied to India. All this could not but undermine to some 
extent India’s freedom of action in the international arena. The 
Anglo-American powers directly and China indirectly managed to 
strengthen the hands of the reactionary groups and weaken the 
progressive movement in India. 

After the two sides had accepted ceasefire, the Western powers 
tried to pressurise India in the Security Council but they did not 
succeed because of the Soviet efforts to prevent the imperialists from 
further compheating the situation. It was ultimately the Soviet 
Union that brought the leaders of India and Pakistan together 
at Tashkent, having earlier impressed on them the futility of 
settling any dispute through force which could only harm both 
and solve no problem. 


CHAPTER VII 




TASHKENT MEETING 

The Tashkent meeting between Indian and Pakistani leaders, 
held under Soviet ‘good offices’, was preceded by a serious appraisal 
on the part of the Soviet government of the implications of Pakistan’s 
armed attack on Kashmir in August, 1965. It was an attack by 
the soldiers of the Pakistan army who entered Kashmir stealthily, 
thinly disguised so as not to reveal their identity. They were called 
‘infiltrators’ by India, a highly imprecise term. They should have 
been called Pakistani soldiers, not in their regular uniform but 
nonetheless in a uniform of sorts. This was rather unfortunate as 
the term ‘infiltrators’ when translated into European languages did 
not give the correct idea. In some languages it was translated as 
partisans’ or ‘guerillas’ which created the impression that they 
were local elements who had taken up arms against the Kashmir 
government. This wrong impression was, however, rectified later 
when the Government of India stated that none of these ‘infiltrators’ 
was a Kashmiri. This was further confirmed when some of these 
Pakistani soldiers and officers in disguise were captured and arrested 
by the Indian security forces and brought to Delhi for interrogation. 
They were either Punjabis or Pathans. 

The Soviet government took some time to assess the real purpose 
of this Pakistani attack. The initial reaction of the Soviet autho¬ 
rities was that the ‘infiltrators’ should be thrown out or rounded 
up as people violating India’s frontiers. Later events, however, 
made the Soviet government realise the danger inherent in the 
situation. 

The first official reaction of the Kremlin was given in a letter 
addressed almost* in identical terms by Premier Alexei Kosygin to 
Prime Minister Shastri and President Ayub Khan on 20 August 
1965 The contents of this letter have not been disclosed but it is 
a sure guess that it asked both leaders to observe restraint and 
not to allow the trouble to escalate. 
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Four days later, the Soviet Communist Party newspaper Pravda 
came out with a long editorial giving the first indication of how the 
Kremlin was assessing the situation. Pravda is a reliable mirror 
of the Soviet mind and its editorials reflect, by and large, the think¬ 
ing of the cpsu leadership which guides and controls the Soviet 
government. It made friendly references to India and called upon 
the two sides to settle their problems by adopting a realistic 
approach. 

Kosygin again wrote to the Indian and Pakistani, leaders on 
4 September after Pakistani armed forces invaded Indian territory 
by crossing the international frontier in the Chhamb sector of 
Jammu. It was in this letter, released for publication by the 
Soviet Foreign Office on 11 September 1965, that Kosygin made 
the offer of Soviet ‘good offices’ to India and Pakistan to resolve 
their problems through peaceful means. Soon afterwards it was 
learnt that the Soviet Union was thinking of arranging a meeting 
between the Indian and Pakistani leaders in Tashkent, the capital 
of the Soviet Central Asian Republic of Uzbekistan. 

Soviet Union’s offer of ‘good offices’ to two non-communist 
countries—one nonaligned and the other aligned—proved to be a 
stroke of diplomatic initiative without precedent in recent times. 
It was a major commitment which came as the culmination of 
Soviet concern over the deteriorating situation on the India- 
Pakistan borders and its desire to put an end to the armed conflict 
between the two countries. These developments have been put 
here in the form of a diary with special reference to the Soviet 
stand on the day to day events which ultimately led to the Tashkent 
meeting. 


MOSCOW 


11 August 1965 

A week has passed since Pakistani soldiers in disguise began their 
stealthy march into Kashmir, indulging in acts of sabotage. The 
Indian Embassy has conveyed to the Soviet Foreign Office the 
gist of the Pakistani tactics of ‘infiltration’ into Kashmir after 
crossing the ceasefire line. It gave details of the acts of sabotage 
committed by Pakistani ‘infiltrators’ in Kashmir. Soviet officials 
expressed their concern over this development and regretted the 
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situation under which the ‘infiltrators’ had crossed the ceasefire 
line. They have assured India through diplomatic channels that 
the Soviet stand on Kashmir remains the same as before. 


12 August 1965 

I attended today in the Kremlin the ceremony at which the Lenin 
Peace Prize was presented to Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. The impressive 
ceremony was held in the Hall of Sverdlov whose blue and white 
walls impart a warm touch to it. Here under its high dome Lenin 
often addressed meetings in the early days of Soviet power. Aruna 
Asaf Ali, dressed in a snow-white silk sari, looked her modest and 
gentle self as she received this high honour of the Soviet Union. 
In her speech, Aruna Asaf Ali made a brief reference to Kashmir 
and said: ‘Numerous instances of your sympathy and support in 
the Security Council on the Kashmir question prove that whenever 
our interests have been threatened, the Soviet Union’s response has 
been positively helpful.’ 

This was a timely reference in the context of the developing 
situation in Kashmir. 

Earlier she had met President Mikoyan and discussed the situa¬ 
tion in Kashmir. After the meeting, she said that Mikoyan himself 
talked about Pakistan and expressed the view that Pakistan’s 
foreign policy might change for the better. On Kashmir, Mikoyan 
was categorical that Soviet policy remained the same as before. 

Aruna Asaf Ali said she found Mikoyan a very genial person 
who was conversant with India and its problems. 

13 August 1965 

Pravda and other Soviet newspapers today gave a big display to 
Aruna Asaf Ali receiving the Lenin Peace Prize. But in the text 
of her speech published alongside her picture, Pravda omitted her 
reference to Kashmir thanking the Soviet government for its conti¬ 
nued support on Kashmir in the Security Council. Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was herself surprised over this as it was an innocuous statement 
thanking the Soviet government for its support to India. 

I listened to Prime Minister Shastri’s broadcast speech from 
Delhi. It showed the seriousness of the situation as Shastri used 
clear and unambiguous terms to condemn the Pakistani aggression 
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Jammu and Kashmir. ‘Pakistan is trying to conjure up the 
spectre of some people in revolt; she is talking of some Revolution¬ 
ary Council and of a lot of other things. All this is a figment of 
Pakistan’s imagination’, Shastri said. 

All India Radio’s overseas transmission is usually not heard 
here clearly because of its weak transmitters but I was able to feel 
the ring of firmness in Shastri’s voice. Exposing the Pakistani lie 
that the ‘infiltrators’ were ‘freedom fighters’, Shastri said: ‘There 
is no doubt that this is a thinly disguised armed attack on our 
country organised by Pakistan. It has to be met as such.’ 

This broadcast should enable the Soviet government to know 
the depth of Indian feeling over the situation in Kashmir. It should 
also expose the sinister propaganda being carried on by the bbc 
about an ‘internal revolt’ in Kashmir. There has been no revolt 
and it was actually an Indian Muslim shepherd who brought the 
first tidings to the Jammu and Kashmir authorities of the presence 
of armed Pakistani soldiers in Kashmir. The ‘infiltrators’ could 
not strike at strategic areas as they got no support from the Kash¬ 
miris. 

The Indian Embassy here has sent to the Soviet government 
pictures of equipment, weapons, including sleeping bags bearing 
us markings, carried by the Pakistani soldiers arrested in Kashmir. 

24 August 1965 

At long last, the Soviet Press has commented on the situation in 
Kashmir. Pravda today came out with a 3,000 word editorial 
entitled ‘Stop Bloodshed in Kashmir’. This editorial enunciates 
Kremlin’s thinking on the developments in Kashmir which it des¬ 
cribes as an integral part of India. It has been done subtly in the 
opening sentence of the editorial: ‘Alarming reports are coming in 
from India’s State of Jammu and Kashmir .’ 1 

The editorial indirectly acknowledged the fact that Pakistan had 
sent its ‘infiltrators’ into Kashmir by saying that ‘an armed conflict 
has developed between two neighbouring States’. Without going 
into the question as to which version, Indian or Pakistani, was 
correct about the eruption of the conflict, Pravda said that Kashmir 
was a ‘grim colonial legacy’ which the ‘imperialists have more than 


J * Emphasis added. 
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once tried to use to put the peoples of India and Pakistan at logger- 
heads’. 

Pravda took the opportunity to clarify the Soviet position regard¬ 
ing relations of the Soviet Union with India and Pakistan. It 
reiterated ‘traditional Soviet-Indian friendship’ and spoke in terms 
of ‘our friend India’. It then went on to say that the Soviet Union 
would like its relations with Pakistan to develop on the lines of its 
friendship with India. 

In another reference to Kashmir, Pravda said: 

The Soviet public, sympathetic and friendly towards the 
peoples of India and Pakistan, cannot remain indifferent to the 
sufferings of the peaceful inhabitants of Kashmir and to the 
diminishing understanding and cooperation between two neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

This could mean more than one thing vaguely though it was 
put. But a plausible meaning that could be inferred from it was 
one of veiled criticism of Pakistan for having sent the ‘infiltrators’ 
to cause sufferings to the ‘peaceful inhabitants of Kashmir’. If 
Pravda meant something else by it, the meaning would become clear 
only in course of time. It appealed to both India and Pakistan to 
adopt a ‘realistic approach’ to find a way out of the complex situation. 
But Pravda did not define what it meant by a ‘realistic approach’. 

25 August 1965 

I went to the Vnukovo airport today to cover the arrival of the 
First Deputy Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, Kirill Mazurov, 
who was returning from a visit to Indonesia and India. Soviet 
leaders are not accessible to journalists. But one has a fairly good 
chance to ask them a question or two at a Moscow airport. I have 
met some top Soviet leaders at such fleeting airport meetings. 

On this occasion, D. Polyansky was among the Soviet leaders 
who came to receive Mazurov. Since the only foreigners present 
were the ambassadors of India and Indonesia and myself, I was 
able to meet Polyansky. He has a charming smile and a great fund 
of jokes or ‘anecdotes-’ as the Russians call them. He was chatting 
with the ambassadors when the roar of an IL-18 plane interrupted 
the conversation. Soon the plane landed and taxied up to the 
VIP glass-walled reception hall. 

I asked Mazurov to say something about his visit to India. He 



smiled and replied: ‘My meetings with Indian leaders were very 
pleasant and fruitful. We had identity of views on various matters 
of common interest.’ I then put a question on his assessment of 
the Kashmir situation. Mazurov thought for a moment and replied: 
‘Our position has been made clear in today’s Pravda. We are for 
a peaceful settlement.’ 

His reply came as a complete surprise to me since I had not 
seen any reference to Kashmir in Pravda today. Was it possible 
that I had missed it? When Mazurov left the airport, I asked 
Russian officials from the Foreign Office whether there was anything 
in today’s Pravda on Kashmir. They said that there was none. 
Then it struck me that Mazurov was obviously referring to the 
Pravda editorial of yesterday which he must have read this morning 
at Tashkent where he had stayed overnight on his way back. Pravda 
editorials are sometimes published a day later in its editions printed 
in far off cities like Tashkent. 

Pravda is a unique newspaper. It provides a link between 
all Soviet peoples from Vladivostok in the East to Riga in the West, 
from Murmansk in the north to Tashkent in the south. It tells the 
vast family of Soviet peoples, Russians, Georgians, Ukrainians, 
Armenians, Uzbeks and many others, of how the Soviet Communist 
Party looks at internal and international developments. Pravda 
gives a psychological feeling to a Soviet citizen of being close to 
Moscow. Though everybody does not read it, Pravda is the voice 
of the Party and whenever people wish to know the official position 
about any problem, they turn to it. A Soviet journalist once said 
that the heavy style of Pravda articles and editorials could not be 
changed as Lenin wished it to be a newspaper to project serious 
views. 

The other important newspaper is Izvestia, the official organ of 
the Soviet government. It has an easier style than Pravda*s but it 
mainly reflects official thinking on various matters. It occupies a 
secondary position as the Party is more important than the govern¬ 
ment in the Soviet Union. 

There is another vast news source, the Tass, the official news 
agency, which purveys all government and other official and semi¬ 
official statements. It also circulates statements by Party Jeade r s 
and on the whole plays an important part in projecting the Soviet 
viewpoint to the rest of the world through its exchange link-up with 
all major foreign news agencies. Tass has another function which 
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is not widely known. It has a special service for Soviet leaders 
and officials called the ‘White Tass’. How it got this name is not 
clear but the white paper on which it was first printed perhaps 
gave it this name. The ‘White Tass’ contains a daily resume of all 
important events in the world, including critical comments in the 
foreign press against the Soviet government, sent to Moscow by 
Tass correspondents from all continents. This service is circulated 
in a restricted manner but is not, as far as I know, a secret document. 
It is, however, considered more or less as such as a foreign corres¬ 
pondent cannot get a copy of the ‘White Tass’. It keeps the Soviet 
leaders informed of world events which may not necessarily be 
published in the Soviet Press. 

I have made a brief mention of Pravda, Izvestia and Tass as 
they are not like any other newspaper or news agency in the 
world. What they say reflects Party or governmental thinking on 
various issues. 

26 August 1965 

The Soviet Union appears to be using its diplomatic channels to 
persuade Pakistan to revert to the path of peace. The Soviet view 
seems to be that the India-Pakistan conflict should be settled peace¬ 
fully by the two countries themselves without interference of ‘third- 
parties’. 

Soviet circles are rather shocked that Pakistan should have 
resorted to force soon after the two sides had resolved to settle the 
Kutch border dispute through peaceful means. 

1 September 1965 

Pakistan today invaded India with its forces crossing the inter¬ 
national frontier in the Chhamb sector. What is Ayub up to? 
Who has goaded him to embark on this dangerous gamble? 

Pakistan’s moves have an ominous similarity to what 
happened in 1947 with the difference that this time Pakistan 
has American and British weapons and Chinese sympathy. It is 
clearly an international conspiracy against India. 

Everything now depends on how India faces this challenge. If 
with the help of American tanks and planes, the Pakistan army 
makes a speedy advance and cuts into Indian territory, as Pakistani 
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officers have often boasted of doing, then America and Britain 
and China will put all kinds of pressures on India. But if the 
Indian army holds out and successfully faces the challenge, events 
may take a different course. 


2 September 1965 

The bbc is having a ‘news’ bonanza with the Pakistan army 
having made some initial advance and captured a few Indian out¬ 
posts in the Chhamb sector of Jammu. 

This thrust into the Jammu region by the Pakistan army can 
have only one aim—to cut the artery between Kashmir and the rest 
of India. Ayub Khan and his foreign ‘benefactors’ think that once 
this is done, it will be easy to ‘settle’ the Kashmir issue as they have 
been thinking of doing for the last eighteen years. In other words, 
it means settling an issue by military conquest. That responsible 
people in powerful countries should think of this solution is, indeed, 
quite amazing. 


3 September 1965 

Tass today reported Pakistan army’s advance beyond Bhimbar 
without mentioning that it had violated India’s international frontier 
in the Chhamb sector of Jammu. One can understand the anxiety 
of Tass not to give the impression that the Soviet Union is taking 
sides in the India-Pakistan conflict. But the crude attempt to equate 
them has caused a good deal of confusion and one is at a loss to 
know as to what actually is happening. 

This journalistic tight-rope walking is best revealed by this Tass 
report which bore a London dateline: 

London, 3 September. Reports from Delhi and Karachi 
show that the situation in Kashmir is becoming increasingly 
more tense. Indian and Pakistani regular troops, aircraft and 
tanks are taking part in the armed clashes in that area. 

In the course of August stubborn battles took place on the 
territory of the Indian part of Kashmir between Indian police 
forces and troops on the one hand and ‘violators of the ceasefire 
line’, on the other, which as had been reported from Delhi, 
have penetrated into Indian territory from the side of ‘Free 
Kashmir’. The Minister for Kashmir Affairs of the Pakistani 
government announced on his part on 20 August in Lahore 
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that not a single Pakistani and not a single resident of ‘Free 
Kashmir’ has penetrated into the territory of the Indian part 
of Kashmir to take part in the ‘liberation movement’. 

On 25 August Indian troops crossed the ceasefire line at a 
number of places and captured two outposts in the sector of 
Tithwal on the territory of ‘Free Kashmir’. Reporting this 
development, the Indian Deputy Defence Minister, D. Raju, 
stressed that this step was taken to stop further Pakistani pene¬ 
tration into Indian territory. 

The Associated Press of Pakistan reported on 1 September 
that the Pakistani Army, for its part, crossed the ceasefire line 
in the sector of Bhimbar and captured two Indian outposts, 
six to eight miles from the line. An official spokesman of the 
Pakistani government said that the step was taken to prevent 
Indian troops from advancing further into the territory of ‘Free 
Kashmir’. 

The use of planes, tanks and artillery by both sides points to 
a serious situation in Kashmir. 2 


Tass made no mention of the bellicose statement of President 
Ayub Khan of 1 September, the day on which the Pakistan army 
using American armour crossed the international frontier in an 
obvious bid to cut-off Jammu from the rest of India. 


4 September 1965 

Pravda today added to the confusion created by Tass yesterday 
in trying to equate India and Pakistan by publishing a summary 
of the resolution passed by the Communist Party of India nine days 
ago at the meeting of its National Council. The summaryjnade only 
a brief reference to the stand of the Indian Communists on Kashmir 
to the effect that Indians and Pakistanis were brothers and a conflict 
between the two countries would only help the imperialists. But 
it de’eted the strong condemnation the Indian Communists had 
made in the resolution of Pakistani aggression in Kashmir and 
their call to the Indian people to resist it and throw out the Pakistani 
aggressors. The Soviet paper, however, published at length the 
Indian Communist Party’s criticism of some economic policies of 
the Government of India. 

Pravda has chosen a rather odd time to publicise the criticism 
by Indian Communists of the Indian government’s economic policy. 
If the entire resolution had been published, it would have made some 


2. Words and phrases in inverted commas are as in the original Tass report. 
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sense. The suppression of the Indian Communist Party’s stand on 
Pakistani aggression can only cause confusion about Soviet assess¬ 
ment of the India-Pakistan conflict. 


Marsha! Chen Yi, the Foreign Minister of China, is in Rawal¬ 
pindi today. He has obviously gone there to boost the morale of 
the Pakistani leaders and that of China also. Pakistani leaders seem 
to be already drunk with prospects of victory. Chen Yi’s visit will 
only make them more heady to rush into rash and wild actions. 
Pakistani leaders have yet to learn that the ‘Chinese touch’ may 
land them into an abyss. 

6 September 1965 

The bbc today announced that Indian armed forces crossed the 
international frontier in the neighbourhood of Lahore this morning. 
My immediate reaction was that it had obviously been done to 
relieve the pressure on Chhamb and thereby remove the developing 
threat to Jammu by the Pakistan army. But the bbc began 
spouting venom calling the Indian action ‘India’s invasion of 
Pakistan’. But perhaps bbc is protesting too much. Unwillingly, 
it has hinted at some deep conspiracy that Britain had hatched with 
Pakistan to take Kashmir by force on the ‘understanding’ that 
India would not hit back. 

I gathered the first reports of the Indian army’s advance towards 
Lahore from foreign news agencies here. I knew it was war. This 
took my thoughts back to 1953 when I had accompanied the late 
Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, to Kashmir. During this visit, 
Nehru had addressed Indian army officers in Srinagar and told 
them that if Pakistan attacked Kashmir again, the fighting would 
not be confined to the hills and mountains of Kashmir. Even 
though, Nehru had made India’s military strategy clear twelve years 
ago, it needed an iron will to implement it. Prime Minister Shastri 
has taken this decision. 

Shastri is perhaps the gentlest soul in the world. Yet, this soft 
man has shown remarkable vitality and courage in the face o/Nn 
armed attack by the Pakistan army, an attack backed by Britain 
and China with the U.S.A. not raising a little finger to honour its 
solemn assurances to India that American military weapons gifted 
to Pakistan to ‘contain communism’ would not be allowed to be 
used against India. 
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What has prompted these Big Powers to give their collective 
approval to Pakistan’s aggression against India? 

Britain, America and China obviously think that after Nehi , 
India is riven with dissension. They also believe that after Khrush¬ 
chev’s exit, Soviet support for Kashmir has undergone a change, 
especially in view of the Soviet Union’s efforts to woo Pakistan. 
The Anglo-American powers have, therefore, given the green signal 
to Pakistan. 

It is a fact of history that as long as Khrushchev was in power, 
no one dared attack Kashmir. Khrushchev personally had time 
and again very strongly reiterated Soviet support to India on Kash¬ 
mir which served as an effective check against the interference of 
outside forces in Kashmir. It also put a brake on the machinati :i v > 
of foreign powers to goad Pakistan to take aggressive measures 
against India. This was not a posture against Pakistan, but against 
the Western powers backing it as the Soviet Union considered 
Pakistan a puppet of the West. It is also true that when the Soviet 
Union under Khrushchev’s leadership adopted this line, China had 
not started openly backing Pakistan over Kashmir as it is doing 
now and Chinese-Soviet relations had not worsened as they did later. 

Today the Western powers and China have felt emboldened to 
prod Pakistan into attacking India as a result of various international 
developments. One thing, however, is clear. If the Soviet Ur ion 
remains firm on its past stand on Kashmir, then the international 
conspiracy of the Western powers and China to use Pakistan for 
their own ends will not succeed. But the India-Pakistan conflict 
is bound to escalate if all these powers were to feel that Sovit; 
support for India is showing signs of weakening. 

The Soviet Press is not doing any service either to the Soviet 
Union or to the cause of consolidating peace by its ambiguous 
approach to the present situation. It can certainly present the 
Soviet viewpoint in a better way than what it has done in the i .st 
few weeks. It need not criticise Pakistan; it may even remain 
neutral. But in presenting the versions of the two sides, it has not 
shown any realism^ 

Britain is fuming with anger today. The British assurance to 
Pakistani leaders that India would not dare take any counteract n 
in another region has been belied. They all perhaps forgot Neb u s 
warning that if Pakistan attacked Jammu and Kashmir again, then 
fighting would not be restricted to the moyntains. Pakistan and 
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‘friends’ in the West and the East thought that India could be 
pushed around at will now that Nehru was dead. They under¬ 
estimated Shastri’s strength and will and India’s capacity to muster 
unity to defend its sovereignty and integrity. 

• Shastri today leads an awakened India. On such occasions, 
it is not merely the prowess of an army that counts. It is a firm 
decision sustained by a resolute will that galvanises an entire people 
to deeds of heroism and valour that make history. 

As I write these lines sitting in Moscow, I am filled with amaze¬ 
ment at those prophets in the West who have been forecasting 
India’s doom in fratricidal communal rioting which they feel will 
inevitably break out in India. It is a pity that some friends of India 
have also been taken in by this propaganda. They do not know 
India. Today it is the India of Ashoka and Akbar, the India of 
Gandhi and Nehru, that has risen to face the challenge to its freedom 
and independence, to its nonalignment and secularism. 

Late tonight, Tass reported briefly that Indian troops have 
begun marching towards Lahore. It quoted India’s Defence 
Minister Chavan as saying that India had taken this action to defend 
its frontiers. In a separate item, Tass said that Pakistan had declared 
a state of emergency. 


7 September 1965 

The Soviet Government has reacted with a sense of concern to 
the new situation. I waited the whole day for this reaction which 
came late in the evening in the form of a Tass statement. It is the 
practice of the Soviet government to authorise Tass to express its 
views on important international matters. Such Tass statements 
are as good as official statements. 

The Soviet Union has moved swiftly and offered its ‘good offices’ 
to both India and Pakistan if they deem it useful to restore peace 
in the area. It had never made such a move before. What does it 
really mean? Does it mean mediation? One will have to wait 
for these explanations. 

The Tass statement said: 

The Soviet Government has urged India, whose policy of non- 
alignment has earned broad international recognition, and Pakistan 
to stop immediately military operations and to effect a mutual 
withdrawal of troops beyond the ceasefire line established by 
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the 1949 agreements. The Government of the USSR has 
stated that both sides could rely on the good offices of the Soviet 
Union, if they deemed it useful. 3 


Expressing Soviet anxiety over the conflict, Tass said that Soviet 
concern was increasing as the conflict was taking place in an area 
neighbouring on the frontiers of the Soviet Union. It expressed 
the hope that leaders of India and Pakistan will heed the ‘voice of 
friends’ of the Indian and Pakistani peoples. 

The manner in which Soviet concern has been expressed is 
not likely to be lost on the people concerned. 

The wording of the Tass statement shows that the offer of ‘good 
offices’ has already been made to India and Pakistan through other 
channels. It is, however, not clear how and when this offer was 
communicated to the two sides. 


8 September 1965 

Air-India’s flight from Delhi to Moscow has been delayed by 
eighteen hours due to Pakistan banning all civil flights over its 
territory. The Air-India plane which was to arrive yesterday landed 
here at nine this morning with a full complement of passengers. 
The flight was routed via Tehran avoiding Pakistan territory. 
This was possible because of an agreement signed a few months ago 
in Moscow between Air-India and Aeroflot on using an alternative 
route between India and the Soviet Union. The agreement had the 
concurrence of the Government of Iran to enable the planes of 
the two countries to make a stopover, if necessary, at Tehran at a 
future date. The importance of this agreement cannot be over¬ 
emphasised as it is most vital that Delhi and Moscow should be 
linked by air at this moment of crisis for India. 

Soviet newspapers today prominently published the Tass state¬ 
ment suggesting Soviet ‘good offices’ to end the India-Pakistan 
conflict. Tens of millions of Soviet people heard the statement 
broadcast over the TV network last night. 

I gathered today that the offer of ‘good offices’ is not a move 
for mediation but an opening for the two countries to discuss their 
problems in a new atmosphere and a new place where the hand of 
the Western powers or China cannot reach to queer the pitch for 

3. Emphasis added. 
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The stress laid in the Tass statement on India and 
Pakistan avoiding the danger of outside forces escalating the 
conflict has reference to both Western powers as well as China 
whose bellicose statements against India are meant to encourage 
Pakistan. 

Muscovites today learnt a few basic facts about the Kashmir 
issue from I. Belyaev, editor of the Afro-Asian Department of 
Pravda. I had gone to visit an Indian friend where I heard him 
make his lucid commentary on the TV without any inhibition. 

Belyaev was refreshingly forthright and said that many troubles 
between India and Pakistan were traceable to the British colonial 
policy of using religion to divide the people. Repeatedly stressing 
that Kashmir was an integral part of India, Belyaev told millions 
of Muscovites that Kashmir had a majority of Muslims but it was 
part of India though Pakistan occupied some territory of Kashmir 
State in 1947. This was followed by the drawing of a ceasefire line 
in Kashmir which had become the de facto boundary all these years. 
The area of Kashmir under Pakistan occupation was called the so- 
called ‘Azad Kashmir’. 

Belyaev said that the main thing at present was to stop blood¬ 
shed between India and Pakistan. Western newspapers which had 
been sensationalising the India-Pakistan conflict were not trying 
to probe its real nature. There was danger of outside forces trying 
to use this conflict for serving their own interests and of escalating 
another crisis apart from the one in Vietnam. ‘This conflict must 
stop as it is a war between two peoples who were one people and 
lived in one country, India, before it was divided in 1947. People 
ot India and Pakistan must not allow outside forces to use religion 
to play one against the other to serve their own vested interests.’ 

Belyaev’s TV commentary was illustrated by maps and pictures 
of actual fighting. 

9 September 1965 

I learnt today that the Soviet Union would veto any resolution that 
might be brought forward by the Western powers criticising India for 
crossing the international border towards Lahore. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that despite the anxiety of Soviet leaders to wean 
Pakistan away from its senior partners in Cento and Seato and the 
creeping influence of China, the Soviet Union would firmly oppose 
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all moves of Western powers to pressurise India over Kashmir. 

The bbc today gave prominence to Chou En-lai’s verbal missile 
hurled at India. He put forward the theory that India would 
not have ‘attacked’ Pakistan ‘without the consent and support of 
the U.S.A.’ The Chinese Premier also went on to repeat the 
‘warning’ given in the Chinese government’s statement three days 
ago that India ‘must bear full responsibility for all consequences 
arising from its extended aggression’. 

All India Radio seems to have risen to the occasion in reporting 
events of the conflict in their true perspective. It has effectively 
spotlighted the use of American arms by Pakistan. What is more, 
the air has been pinpointing the fact that the Patton tanks and 
Sabre jets destroyed by Indian forces in the fighting with Pakistan 
are of us make, a fact that ought to cause sleepless nights to the 
members of the American lobby and American officials in Delhi. 
India is being swept by a tidal wave of anti-American feeling as the 
people now realise that Pakistan was able to let loose aggression 
against India mainly with the help of American weapons. 

The Americans appear to be a bit out of joint as they had been 
openly stating that with their weapons Pakistani forces could march 
to Delhi unhindered. When the Pakistani generals boasted at 
the time of the Kutch border skirmishes that they could go up to 
Bombay, they were merely repeating what the Americans had been 
dinning into their heads about the invincibility of Patton tanks and 
their superiority over Indian armour. This was the lullaby with 
which the Americans had managed to persuade the Pakistani ruling 
clique to transfer its loyalty from Britain, which created Pakistan, 
to the United States of America. 


11 September 1965 

Soviet reaction to the Chinese ‘threat’ to India in obvious support 
of Pakistan is quite firm. The First Secretary of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party, Leonid Brezhnev, made the Soviet position clear by 
warning against ‘third forces’ which, he said, would be ‘pleased 
and would try to .benefit by the aggravation of India-Pakistan 
relations, and sometimes add fuel to the fire’. Brezhnev gave this 
warning today at the Soviet-Rumanian friendship meeting held in 
honour of visiting Rumanian leaders. 

I ass carried Brezhnev’s reference to India and Pakistan separately 
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from the main text to emphasise it. The warning to ‘third forces’ 
was given before the Rumanians who could not but see that it was 
directed towards China. The Rumanians have a soft corner for 
the Chinese in the great ideological dispute between Peking and 
Moscow. In a way they are lucky; they have no common border 
with China and are well protected under the over-all defensive shield 
of the Soviet Union. 

Brezhnev has genuinely reiterated Soviet-lndian friendship. 
Whatever the Soviet Press might do to present the versions of India 
and Pakistan on the conflict, Brezhnev has made a warm and friendly 
reference to India before six thousand Muscovites and the diplomatic 
corps. 

Tass quoted Brezhnev as saying: 


Bonds of friendship which have already become traditional 
exist between us and India. We are accustomed to appreciate 
and respect India’s peace-loving foreign policy, her fidelity to 
the principles of nonalignment, national freedom and friendly 
international cooperation. The Soviet people did a good deal 
to help friendly India to advance along the road of consolidating 
her independence, along the road of peace and progress. 


Brezhnev then made a reference to Pakistan: 

We want to develop good neighbourly relations with Pakistan 
as well. We consider that such relations are in the interests of 
both our countries and we have noted with satisfaction that this 
striving of ours met with understanding on the part of the 
Pakistani Government. 


He appealed to the leaders of India and Pakistan to show realism, 
restraint and wisdom, to quench the war flames immediately, to 
order ceasefire and recall the troops to the positions they held before 
the fighting started. Calling Indians and Pakistanis ‘blood brothers’, 
Brezhnev asked them to beware of ‘third forces’ which might try to 
exploit their differences. 

After this indirect criticism of China, Brezhnev attacked the 
West. ‘It is well-known’, he said, ‘that the organisers of aggressive 
military blocs long since cannot stomach the peace-loving policy of 
nonalignment which India has followed.’ He went on to say that 
neither did the imperialists like Pakistan’s efforts to conduct an 
independent national policy. 
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Brezhnev then spelt out the Soviet view on the India-Pakistan 
conflict: 


It will be easily seen that the involvement of both of these 
countries in a devastating internecine conflict and their mutual 
weakening would only play into the hands of those who dream 
of subjugating these two major Asian Powers to their influence, 
making them once more dependent on foreign influence and 
dictation. It is quite clear that such a course of events would 
seriously damage not only the interests and prestige of India and 
Pakistan, but also the entire noble and just cause of the struggle 
of the people of Asia, Africa and Latin America for national 
freedom, independence and social progress. 

Brezhnev’s speech has great political significance for India. Its 
main purpose is to condemn Chinese verbal assaults against India 
and the intrigues of the Western powers in the region. 

The Soviet Foreign Office today called a press conference at two 
hours’ notice. It was one of those rare occasions when the Press 
Department of the Soviet Foreign Office summons correspondents 
for an urgent press conference over the telephone. I was lucky to 
know about it in time. I checked with a senior official of the Press 
Department the purport of the press conference. He replied vaguely 
that it was about ‘your country’. 

The press conference was held in the skyscraper building of the 
Soviet Foreign Office where the Chief of the Press Department, 
L. Zamyatin, his usual pleasant self, did not take long to tell us 
that he was going to release for publication Premier Kosygin’s 
letter to Prime Minister Shastri and an almost identical letter to 
President Ayub Khan sent on 4 September last. He read it out in 
Russian which au interpreter translated into English. As I listened 
to the translation I felt that its gist had already been published in 
the Tass statement of 7 September. 

1 asked him if any reply had come from Shastri and Ayub Khan 
about the Soviet offer of ‘good offices’. He said he was not aware 
of any. 

An American correspondent asked why Kosygin’s letter was 
being released today. Zamyatin said that the Soviet government 
found it necessary fo let the public know the full text of Kosygin’s 
letter to the two leaders. 

It appeared to me that the release was meant to tell the whole 
world, including China, that the Soviet offer of ‘good offices’ had 
the entire backing of the Soviet Party and Government. 
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American correspondents asked persistently what the phrase 
‘good offices’ meant and whether it was mediation. 

Zamyatin gave a laconic reply: ‘It means good offices.’ 

In almost identical letters to Shastri and Ayub, Kosygin stressed 
the vital need for settling all disputes by peaceful means. He said: 


We are deeply convinced, and historical experience bears 
this out, that any disputes, including questions connected with 
Kashmir, can best be settled by peaceful means only. The mili¬ 
tary way cannot lead to their solution. Intensification of 
military operations by one inevitably leads to a greater military 
effort by the other, and the result is, extension of the conflict 
and, who knows, perhaps also war. 


This is the core of Soviet thinking on the wiiole India-Pakistan 
conflict. If Pakistani leaders studied this carefully, they would not 
have missed its various nuances. The main nuance is that Pakistan, 
which has used force to settle the Kashmir question, has been told 
in as forthright a way as possible that the ‘military way cannot lead 
to its solution’. 

The letter appealed to both leaders to cease hostilities. 

My first reaction to this is that it is expecting too much from 
Pakistan to call off the hostilities. Ayub Khan did not launch 
the attack on India off his own bat. He did it at the bidding or 
instigation of foreign powers which convinced him that after Nehru, 
India had become weak and supine and would not dare take a coun¬ 
ter-offensive against Pakistan. Ayub Khan was also carried away 
by the American assessment of the power of the Patton tank and 
the Pakistan army’s superiority over the Indian army. Without 
these stipulations, it would have been utter madness on the part of 
any leader of Pakistan, even a military dictator, to launch an armed 
attack against India. 

Whatever may be the postures in the Soviet Press, there has 
been no indication of any change in Soviet policy towards India. 
A senior Soviet official told an Indian official the other day: ‘You 
should judge Soviet-Indian friendship by deeds and not by what is 
published or not published in the Soviet Press.’ (In the sphere of 
deeds, Soviet Union has emerged the only friend of India at this 
hour of crisis. I have learnt from knowledgeable sources that the 
Soviet Union has not suspended defence supplies to India. In 
glaring contrast to this, Britain has stopped even those arms which 
India had already contracted for to buy. The embargo on arms 
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to Pakistan has not much meaning as Pakistan can get them through 
its Cento allies, Turkey and Iran, and from Portugal and West 
Germany). 


12 September 1965 

The Indian Embassy today circulated the text of reply of the 
Government of India to the Chinese Note of 8 September. It 
refutes Chinese accusations against India of ‘armed suppression 
of the people of Kashmir’ and ‘armed aggression against Pakistan’. 
The Indian reply described these accusations as a complete distortion 
of facts and said that it was Pakistan that had committed aggression. 

The Chinese have started attacking the Soviet Union also. 
Western radio stations have broadcast the criticism of the New 
China News Agency against the Soviet leaders for taking a ‘neutral’ 
attitude on the India-Pakistan conflict. It also criticised the Tass 
statement of 7 September and said that it ‘makes no distinction 
between the aggressor and its victim and urges both sides immediately 
to stop military operations’. The Chinese agency then attacked 
the Soviet leaders for ‘always supporting India’s expansionist stand 
on Kashmir’ and for the declaration made in December, 1955, 
that the Soviet Union considered Kashmir as an integral part of 
India. 

The Chinese, I thought, have still not got over their chagrin at 
the refusal of the Soviet Union to back the Chinese attack on India 
in 1962. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, continued to be 
friendly to India and extended help to it in various ways. 

China has caused Soviet leaders a good deal of anxiety. The 
Chinese seem to suffer from a peculiar complex. They pretended 
to be very friendly both with India and the USSR in the first few 
years after they came to power. But some foreign Communists 
who visited China in the ’fifties could detect a gnawing jealousy on 
the part of the Chinese leaders both of India and the Soviet Union. 
They did not like India to play any significant role in international 
affairs while their relationship with the Russians was different. 
Since they wanted Russia’s help to build up their industrial base, 
every Russian, whether old or young, was treated as ‘our elder 
brother’ in China. But this was all a facade. Chinese officials 
told some visiting Communists in 1954-55: ‘Yes, we call the Rus¬ 
sians “our elder brothers”. Let us learn things from them and 
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then we will show them what we are and what we can do.I 

This mania for power has warped the mind of the Chinese 
leaders. It is the same mania that one sees in the Chinese support 
to Pakistan which has made them strange bedfellows of the British 
and American imperialism. The Chinese leaders know well that 
they can afford to behave in this manner as the international com¬ 
munist movement is chary of criticising them for their disruptionist 
role in undermining progressive movements. The U.S.A. and the 
U.K. welcome this disunity in the socialist camp which suits their 
interests. 

China is supporting Pakistan today for the same reasons as 
prompted Britain and America. Its purpose is to pressurise India. 
Here is an example not of peaceful coexistence, in which the Chinese 
do not believe, but of ‘warlike collusion’, a new international 
relationship between a country professing to be communist and 
another which is a military ally of the Western powers. The 
Chinese have taken a leaf out of the imperial book of America and 
Britain of supporting even a dictatorial regime to gain their narrow 
aims. 

The ‘mother of all democracies’, Britain, had the biggest colonial 
empire in the world. This ‘democracy’ lost its empire but has 
been trying desperately to retain some hold over its former colonies 
through neocolonial stratagems. The U.S.A. is today the most 
powerful ‘democracy’. Yet, how come that it is not willing to 
tolerate any real, effective democracy in any other part of the world? 
The U.S.A. has been putting considerable pressure on India to give 
up its democratic and independent policies. The ‘ideal’ that the 
U.S.A. has set for itself is that India and other newly-independent 
countries should remain industrially as backward as before and 
accept American leadership. What the Americans have done 
in Latin America, they want to repeat in Asia and Africa also. 
The Americans who swear by democracy delight in supporting 
unpopular dictatorial regimes. This is grimly proved today in 
the India-Pakistan conflict. 

13 September 1965 

Soviet Union has again warned those who by their ‘incendiary 
statements’ are aggravating the India-Pakistan conflict. It said 
that they were assuming a grave responsibility. 
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This warning came today in a Tass statement, the second state- 
ment in a week, affirming that ‘no government has a right to add 
fuel to the flames’. It is obviously directed against China which 
is persisting in its attempts to malign and threaten India and en¬ 
courage Pakistan with a view to escalating the conflict. Without 
mincing words, Tass said: ‘And those whose inciting statements, 
whose policy, help fan up conflict must be warned by the entire 
world, by all states that they thereby assume a heavy responsibility 
for such a policy, for such actions.’ 

Soviet Union realises that this conflict, if not checked, may 
lead to even greater disaster. Tass expressed it thus : 

There are forces which seek to profit by worsened India- 
Pakistan relations. By their incendiary statements, they push 
them towards further aggravation of the military conflict... 
which may escalate even into a bigger conflagration. If matters 
develop in this direction, many states might find themselves 
drawn into the conflict one by one. This is a dangerous prospect. 

Soviet Union while indirectly condemning the Chinese has also 
attacked the ‘forces of imperialism and reaction’ who, the Tass 
statement said, would like to reimpose the yoke of colonialism and 
neocolonialism on the liberated peoples. ‘Even now American 
imperialism is trying to exploit the military clashes between India 
and Pakistan, to divert peoples’ attention from the United States’ 
course in Vietnam.’ 

The Tass statement asserted that there was no possibility for 
settling the conflict other than by peaceful talks. 

I learnt late this evening that some diplomats inquired of officials 
of the Soviet Foreign Office about the purport and meaning of the 
warning against ‘third forces’ in the Tass statement. A top Soviet 
official told an Arab diplomat that the warning applied to any 
country in the world that might try to intervene in the conflict or 
add fuel to the flames. This indicates that the Soviet Union would 
not brook intervention by any third power in the India-Pakistan 
conflict. • 

Soviet leaders, I understand, have conveyed to India, through 
diplomatic channels, their appreciation of and gratitude to the 
late Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, for initiating the policy of 
nonalignment which was being continued by Shastri. The Soviet 
leaders hoped that this policy of nonalignment followed by India 
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would be vindicated and come out stronger from the present test to 
which it had been put. 

Soviet leaders’ appreciation, especially at this hour, of India’s 
policy of nonalignment gives an inkling into the mind of the Kremlin. 
It is perhaps a polite hint that if India holds on to its policy of non- 
alignment, it can count on Soviet support in the event of a serious 
situation developing on India’s borders as a result of intervention 
by any third-party. 

The latest issue of New Age, the central organ of the Communist 
Party of India, which is the only Indian periodical allowed in the 
Soviet Union, was sold out today within a few hours of its reaching 
the newspaper kiosks. It is read mostly by English-knowing 
Russian intellectuals. 

New Age has come out forcefully against Chinese support to 
Pakistan and has criticised Anglo-American intrigues there. It 
called upon ‘our friends in other lands’ to help India by using all 
their influence in getting ‘Pakistani aggression vacated’ from Indian 
soil. 

A Soviet weekly journal, Za Rubezhom, has also criticised the 
Chinese. This is a unique weekly in the USSR as it reprints extracts 
from the World Press, including Western newspapers. The selection 
is, of course, made judiciously from the Soviet point of view, but 
it does provide the Soviet reader a window on the outside world. 
No newspapers published in any capitalist country, except those 
produced by communist parties, are sold in Moscow kiosks 


Za Rubezhom said : 

While Afro-Asian countries are concerned over the fratricidal 
conflict between India and Pakistan and want it to end so that 
Afro-Asian solidarity may not be disrupted, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has taken a different position. It has officially accused 
India of deliberate aggression and has expressed its conviction 
that the ‘Pakistani people will boldly carry the struggle for 
defending the country and in the final account with the help of 
peace-loving countries and peoples of Asia and the whole world 
will give a rebuff to Indian aggression’. 

This has obvious reference to Chen Yi’s flying visit to Rawalpindi 
on 4 September and other statements of Chinese leaders and the 
Chinese government. In the present context of a self-imposed 
restraint on the part of the Soviet leadership not to say anything 
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very critical of China, Za Rubezhcm’s comment, mild though it is, 
acquires even greater significance. 


14 September 1965 

I went to the Palace of Congresses today in the hope that Brezhnev 
may speak at length on the India-Pakistan conflict at the Soviet- 
Czech Friendship meeting in honour of President Novotny. B 
Brezhnev spoke only briefly : ‘The India-Pakistan conflict continues 
to attract attention throughout the world. This conflict is a sad 
thing. We hope that the Governments of India and Pakistan will 
realise that a further aggravation of the armed conflict between 
them is not in the interests of these countries and they will find a way 
to eliminate it.’ This was a passing reference as Brezhnev had 
outlined the Soviet attitude to the India-Pakistan conflict only 
three days ago at the Soviet-Rumanian Friendship meeting. 

15 September 1965 

President Mikoyan today said that the military conflict between the 
two major countries of Asia, India and Pakistan, had aggravated 
the uneasy situation in Asia. The statement was made at a Kremlm 
luncheon in honour of the Burmese Premier, General Ne Win, now 
on a visit to the Soviet Union. Ne Win’s presence here will enable 
the Soviet leaders to judge the India-Pakistan conflict in the wid r 
context of Asia as a whole. 

Tass which gave a summary of Mikoyan’s luncheon speech 
quoted him as saying that in this situation, it was not possible fi 
the Soviet Union to go into the merits of the conflict, into th 
question of who was right and who was wrong. ‘The Soviet Uni< 
has clearly and unequivocally expressed its attitude to this regrettable 
and anxious event. The friends of the Indian and Pakistani peopl 
must prevent those who would like to pour oil on to the flame., 
must do their utmost so that the conflict far from spreading, be 
immediately liquidated.’ 

Mikoyan’s emphasis on not going into the merits of the confi 
shows that Soviet leaders would like the conflict to end first. Th ; 
believe that if an opinion were expressed, i‘ might play into tno- 
hands of those very forces which are treating Pakistan like a pawn 
in their game against India. If the Soviet Union were to critic 





Pakistan, it would only help the enemies of India to scare Pakistan 
away from developing relations with the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Press has continued to criticise China indirectly for 
making incendiary statements to escalate the India-Pakistan conflict. 

16 September 1965 

Soviet circles have appreciated India’s acceptance of U Thant’s 
proposal of a simple ceasefire and deprecated Pakistan’s refusal 
to reciprocate it. These circles feel that India’s decision to accept 
a simple ceasefire has raised its prestige and will further vindicate 
its policy of nonalignment and peaceful coexistence. 

These circles have been surprised at Pakistan Foreign Minister 
Bhutto’s warlike utterances but they make allowance for the fact 
that these are emotional outbursts. They also have not appreciated 
President Ayub Khan’s appeal to President Johnson to intervene 
in the India-Pakistan conflict when Ayub made no positive response 
to Kosygin’s offer of ‘good offices’. 

The anti-British feeling in India created by the partisan attitude 
of Britain has been understood in Soviet circles. 

The Soviet journal Za Rubezhom said : ‘Britain adopted the 
principle “leave in such a way so as to remain behind nonetheless”. ’ 

Za Rubezhom criticised the attempt made in a recent article in 
the Sunday Times, London, to ‘show in a rosy light the action of 
British emissaries in India at the time of partition’. 

17 September 1965 

Soviet reaction to China’s three-day ultimatum to India to ‘demolish’ 
its installations from the Sikkim border has been sharp and quick, 
vs India could rely, I understand, on the understanding, sympathy 
and material support of the Soviet Union, if China attacked Indian 
territory. 

Soviet circles, however, feel that China might be merely 
indulging in making noise and might not take action in tlie wake 
of its ultimatum. 

The Soviet political weekly, New Times, published in seven 
languages, today carries an article on the India-Pakistan conflict 
by D. Volski. The most important point it makes is that the 
conflict over Kashmir does not spring from the composition of the 
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population of this state, as claimed in the West, but from the policy 
of British colonialists. 

In its opening sentence, it pinpointed the fact that Pakistan had 
sent its armed raiders into Kashmir. Tor nearly a month and a 
half fighting has been raging in mountains and valleys of the Indian 
state of Jammu and Kashmir , 4 and lately it has developed at other 
points along the frontier between India and Pakistan. It elaborated 
this later by saying that after the first flare-up in 1947-8, ‘the conflict 
flared-up again on August 5 this year’. 

New Times said that a number of reasons made the Kashmir 
conflict especially dangerous. ‘The geographical position ol 
Kashmir, lying as it does where the frontiers of India, Pakistan, 
China and Afghanistan meet and only 20 kilometres from the 
southern frontier of the Soviet Union, attracts the imperialists and 
their agents,’ 

In an obvious refutation of the ‘two-nation’ theory, New Times 
said: 

The population of Kashmir, as of Srinagar, is variegated. 
About three-fourths of the people are Moslems. The rest 
profess the Hindu religion or are Sikhs and Buddhists. Yet a 
common history and a common struggle against colonialism have 
checked the growth of national and religious discord. 

Mahatma Gandhi after a visit to Kashmir said that as far as 
he could see the people were a single nation. It was very difficult 
at large gatherings, he found, to determine whether they were 
chiefly Moslems or Hindus. 

On India’s partition, New Times said : 

When the British had to leave Hindustan eighteen years ago, 
they broke the ‘jewel in the British crown’ in two, into India 
and Pakistan. Because of London’s efforts, Kashmir became 
a bone of contention between the two new states. 

While the Soviet Union is perturbed and concerned over the 
situation arising from the Chinese ultimatum, it is aware that India’s 
dignified and wise reply has only exposed the Chinese ultimatum 
to world ridicule. 

Premier Kosygin sent yesterday another letter to Prime Minister 
Shastri. A similar letter has also probably been sent to President 
Ayub Khan. 


4. Emphasis added. 
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Moscow Radio has said in a commentary that the Soviet Union 
is paying close attention to developments on the India-Pakistan 
‘subcontinent’ and her interest in it is not that of an ‘idle by-stander’. 
It stressed that the ‘Soviet Union has very close ties of friendship 
with India—a friendship which has been becoming stronger year 
by year’. 

Soviet Union, the commentator said, was of the view that 
although a settlement of the conflict was a matter first and foremost 
between India and Pakistan, much also depended on other states. 
The task of all countries at present was to promote a rapid settlement 
of the dispute. The commentator reiterated the Tass statement 
that no government has the right to pour fuel on the flames. 

Izvestia today published a brief item stating that India had 
rejected Chinese charges of Indian installations on Chinese territory 
bordering on Sikkim. It briefly mentioned India’s proposal for 
joint inspection of the area. In another item, Izvestia indirectly 
criticised China by stating that ‘outside forces are trying to make 
the situation worse by indiscriminately supporting one side’. This 
is a clear reference to Chinese support to Pakistan. 

I. Belyaev of Pravda, in a commentary in Moscow News, has 
indirectly criticised Pakistan for resorting to force to settle the 
Kashmir issue. He said : 

Where is the way out of the situation ? Events of 1949 made 
it clear that the dispute could not be settled by military means. 
There is but one way out, to stop hostilities as soon as possible, 
to exercise wisdom and patience, and to settle all disputed 
issues by peaceful means alone. 

Belyaev who is the editor of the Afro-Asian section of Pravda 
said : 


The conflict between India and Pakistan must be settled in 
the first place by the Governments of those countries. But in 
the obtaining situation, all States must apply their efforts to that 
end. There exist, however, forces which in pursuance of their 
own aims are engaged in exacerbating the military conflict by 
making provocative declarations. Such actions can make the 
situation even more grave and might produce a conflagration on 
a larger scale. The entire world must warn these forces that 
they are taking great responsibility on to themselves. 

The Soviet view is hardening that besides China, the United 
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States also has an iron in the fire of the India-Pakistan conflict. 
Belyaev said : ‘The us is the first to gain by the India-Pakistan 
conflict because it is an excellent red herring for diverting attention 
from America’s criminal activities in Vietnam.’ Belyaev concluded 
by stressing India-Soviet friendship : ‘We have a long standing 
friendship with India, and we respect her policy of nonalignment.’ 


19 September 1965 

Tass announced today that the Soviet Union had proposed a meeting 
between Prime Minister Shastri and President Ayub Khan on 
Soviet soil to resolve the India-Pakistan conflict. The proposal 
which has been made in identical letters to the two leaders by 
Kosygin offers his participation in the meeting, if both sides agree 
to it. 

The place proposed for the meeting is Tashkent, though Tass did 
not disclose this. Both Ayub and Shastri visited Tashkent during 
their first visits to the Soviet Union in April and May this year. 

I learnt today that the Soviet Union had made diplomatic 
approaches to both China and Indonesia not to intervene in the 
India-Pakistan conflict. The Indonesians have been very bellicose 
against India and have been demonstrating, rather violently, outside 
the Indian Embassy in Jakarta. Their tutelage to the Chinese 
might land them in disaster one day. 

There has been no positive response from Pakistan so far to 
the Soviet Premier’s proposal of ‘good offices' to bring peace in the 
area. But it has not totally rejected the offer. Pakistani leaders 
are apparently waiting to see if their friends, including the Chinese, 
would come to their aid. Pakistani response, obviously, will come 
only when they are disillusioned with their ‘friends’ in the West 
and the East. Pakistan has suffered a set-back in its dreams to 
shoot its way into Kashmir and in its desperation, it appears to be 
waiting for some sign of ‘activity’ from the Chinese on India’s 
northern frontiers 

20 September 1965 

Soviet newspapers prominently displayed today text of Kosygin’s 
message of 17 September to Shastri and Ayub suggesting that the 
two leaders meet in Tashkent or any other city in the Soviet Union 
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to establish direct contact to achieve agreement on the re-establish- 
ment of peace between India and Pakistan. The message was 
obviously sent to draw the attention of both leaders to the dangers 
involved in the Chinese ultimatum to India, though no direct refe- 
lence was made to it. The Chinese gave their three-day ultimatum 
on 16 September. On the following day Kosygin sent his important 
message to the two leaders with its opening paragraph saying : 
Though it is now impossible to foresee all the consequences of this 
course of events, there are many reasons to fear that continuation 
of the conflict would cause irreparable harm to the national interests 
of India and Pakistan, to the cause of peace and security of the 
peoples.’ 

Kosygin impressed on the two leaders that the guns must be 
silenced and the blood of the two fraternal peoples must cease to 
flow. 

In spelling out the initial Soviet offer of ‘good offices’, Kosygin 
has emphasised that the Soviet Union considers that a way can be 
lound to have a peaceful approach to all problems between the 
two countries. 

The Soviet Union, it is apparent, does not consider India and 
Pakistan as hostile countries but as two entities inhabited by fraternal 
peoples who were cut apart by British imperialists. It is for the 
fii st time that a strong antidote is being provided by a Big Power 
to the poison of hatred and division and malice created by the 
British to serve their own imperial ends. 

Kosygin’s messages, though identical in nature, have an im¬ 
portant variation. In the message to Shastri, Kosygin said : 

We are glad that your Government received our approaches 
with understanding and positively assessed our call for peace 
between India and Pakistan, and the stand taken by the Soviet 
representative in the Security Council. You also know of the 
Tass statement containing a warning to those who would not be 
averse to gaining benefits for themselves out of the Indo-Pakistan 
relations. 

This has significantly not been included in the message to Ayub 
as it is meant to convey obvious Soviet criticism of China which is 
threatening India and inciting Pakistan against it. 

In his message to Ayub, Kosygin said: 

We are glad that you, Mr. President, highly assessed the 
Soviet Government’s concern at the Indo-Pakistan conflict and 
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received with understanding our sincere striving to contribute 
to the earliest settlement of the conflict. 


There is widespread feeling in diplomatic circles in Moscow 
that Kosygin’s message to Shastri is mainly meant to thwart Chinese 
attempts to create trouble in India. All this should be a tremendous 
source of strength to India, even more vital than the moral support 
the Soviet Union gave at the time of the Chinese attack on India’s 
northern borders in 1962. 

This massive Soviet support to India cannot be physically 
assessed or evaluated. One can only feel it in the face of the Chinese 
ultimatum. If the Soviet Union had not warned ‘third-parties’ 
in the sternest manner possible, the Chinese ultimatum might well 
have been backed by Chinese guns. There are people who say that 
if the Chinese attacked India, the United States would come to 
India’s aid. The us would certainly help, but this help will be 
tagged on to conditions which may mean the end of India’s non- 
alignment, the end of its secularism, the end of Kashmir and the 
end of many other things for which the people of India fought and 
struggled. American and British commentators in recent articles 
in Western newspapers have been bemoaning that the West did not 
exercise sufficient pressure on India to obtain concessions on Kashmir 
at the time of the Chinese attack in 1962 and have hinted that such 
an opportunity should not be missed again. 

The Soviet Union’s friendly attitude to India has been consistent 
throughout this critical period and it is the only Big Power in the 
world which did not stop defence supplies to India. In assessing 
Soviet efforts to wean Pakistan away from the grip of Western 
powers and the creeping Chinese shadow, one has to remember 
that it will not be worthwhile to do so at the expense of India. I 
am reminded of a remark made to me by a Pakistani official during 
President Ayub Khan’s first visit to the Soviet Union in April, 1965. 
When I asked him if the joint communique on Ayub’s visit would 
contain anything about India or Kashmir, the Pakistani official 
replied in Punjabi : 'Do you think one visit by Ayub Khan can 
make the Soviet leaders jeopardise the relations they have built up 
with India during the last ten years?’ 


21 September 1965 

I attended today the reception given by the Burmese ambassador 
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in honour of the Prime Minister of Burma, General Ne Win, in 
the House of Receptions on Lenin Hills. The Burmese General 
appears to be a person who combines martial qualities with a human 
approach. The Burmese have many things to their credit. They 
quit the Commonwealth which remains essentially British whatever 
nomenclature may be used to describe this anachronism. What 
is more Burma nationalised the oil interests of Britain and has 
survived as an independent nation. 

Soviet officials are men of few words and do not normally discuss 
political matters with foreigners unless they must as part of their 
official work. But this was an occasion which meant such a great 
deal to them, too, that the Soviet official with whom I talked 
at the Burmese reception assured me that the Soviet leaders lully 
realised the provocative nature of the Chinese Notes. But they 
wished to caution India against falling into the Chinese trap by 
allowing them to escalate the conflict. 

The Security Council resolution on ceasefire has not yet been 
accepted by Pakistani leaders who obviously seem to be waiting 
to capitalise on the fireworks they expect the Chinese to start on 
India’s northern borders. 


22 September 1965 

There is a measure of relief in Moscow today. It is, of course, 
confined to the top leaders who already know that the Chinese 
have called off their ultimatum to India. 

Its most immediate effect has been on Pakistan which has 
accepted the Security Council resolution on ceasefire. Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister Bhutto accepted this after and not before China 
backed out of its ultimatum to India. 

I was able to gather the Soviet reaction to this new development 
in the evening at the Kremlin reception to the Burmese Prime 
Minister, General Ne Win. 1 saw Premier Kosygin warmly shaking 
hands with the Indian ambassador, Kaul. The Soviet Premier 
was beaming as he chatted with him for a few minutes. He then 
called the Pakistani ambassador, Iqbal Atha/, and shook hands 
with him. The scene was watched by General Ne Win and the 
entire diplomatic corps. Incidentally, the two ambassadors are 
friends and have known each other -ince before the British parti¬ 
tioned India. These friendships the British could not destroy and 
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abide especially among the common people of India and 
Pakistan. I learnt later that Kosygin had asked Kaul and Athar 
to send his congratulations to Shastri and Ayub respectively. 
Kosygin asked Kaul to convey to Shastri his thanks and felicitations 
for his initiative, wisdom and peaceful policy which had brought 
about the ceasefire. The Soviet Premier then spoke to Athar and 
asked him to thank Ayub Khan for his wise statesmanship in 
accepting ceasefire. 

23 September 1965 

The Indian Embassy today conveyed to the Soviet Foreign Office 
Prime Minister Shastri’s reply to Premier Kosygin’s letter offering 
Soviet ‘good offices’ to resolve the India-Pakistan conflict. Shastri’s 
letter incorporates India’s acceptance of the Soviet offer and thanks 
Kosygin for taking personal interest in restoring peace in the area. 

Tass today released the text of Kosygin’s congratulatory tele¬ 
grams to Shastri and Ayub. They are identical in content and 
express Soviet relief at the ending of hostilities between the two 
countries. The telegrams praised the two leaders for displaying 
‘realism, restraint and understanding of the grave consequences 
that the further development of the armed conflict would have had’. 

Pravda has published a commentary entitled, ‘Regarding 
Situation on Chinese-Indian Border’, which contains a strong 
condemnation of the Chinese ‘ultimatum’ to India. The com¬ 
mentary speaks for itself in presenting the Soviet assessment of the 
Chinese Notes to India and the movement and concentration of 
Chinese troops on the borders of India. Pravda said that reports 
of this kind could not but evoke the ‘anxiety’ of all those interested 
in the earliest elimination of the India-Pakistan armed conflict. 
In view of Pakistan’s flirtation with China, Pravda’s commentary 
spotlighting the Soviet view on Chinese attempts to escalate the 
India-Pakistan conflict acquires significance. It has also importance 
for India as it exposes Chinese bellicosity. Since this commentary 
has more than topical importance, it is worth reproducing it here: 

World public opinion is paying ever greater attention to the 
situation on the Chinese-Indian border. 

Speaking in Peking on September 9, Chou En-lai, Premier of 
the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, dealt 
specifically with the Indian-Pakistani conflict. According to a 
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Hsinhua Agency report, he sharply condemned India, which, 
according to him, ‘launched a large-scale armed offensive against 
Pakistan’. The Premier, the Agency pointed out, confirmed 
that the ‘Chinese Government vigorously supports the just 
struggle waged by Pakistan’ and ‘warns the Indian Government 
in alf seriousness that it must bear full responsibility’. ‘India’s 
armed aggression against Pakistan’, said Chou En-lai, ‘has fully 
exposed the entire falsity of the so-called non-alignment and 
peaceful coexistence constantly boosted by Indian reaction.’ 

A week later. Assistant Head of the First Asian Countries 
Department of the PRC Foreign Ministry, Yang Kung-su, 
invited J.S. Mehta, Charge d’Affaires ad interim of India to 
China, after one o’clock midnight, and handed him a Note 
addressed to the Indian Embassy dated September 16. In this 
Note the PRC Foreign Ministry demanded ‘that the Indian 
Government dismantle all its military structures on the Chinese 
side of the Chinese-Sikkim border within three days of the 
presentation of the Note, and immediately stop violating the 
Chinese-Indian and Chinese-Sikkim borders...’ 

The Indian Government on September 17 gave its answer to 
this Note in which it rejected the charges. The reply stated : 
‘If any structures are discovered on the Tibet side of this (Indian- 
Chinese—Ed.) border, there will be no objections to dismantling 
them.’ The Note refuted the assertions that Tibet was invaded 
from Sikkim. The Note stressed that the assertions of the 
Chinese side ‘can in no way justify the language of threats and 
tone of ultimatums used by the Chinese Government’. 

The Indian Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri appraised the 
Chinese Note of September 16 as an attempt to ‘prolong the 
conflict between India and Pakistan and extend it*. He refuted 
the assertions about India building its military structures ‘on the 
Tibet side of the border’. Voicing India’s striving not to give 
any pretext for complicating the situation, Shastri said : 'We 
have informed the PRC that we do not object to convening joint 
inspections on all points on the Tibet-Indian (Chinese-Indian 
—Ed.) border where, according to the*.assertion of the PRC, 
the Indian personnel has built certain structures on the Tibet 
(Chinese—Ed.) territory.’ 

A new Note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the People s 
Republic of China, handed over to the Charge d’Affaires ad 
interim of India on September 19, claims that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is ‘evading the fulfilment of China’s just demand, and 
repeats once again the demand of the PRC Government on the 
liquidation by the Indian Government of its military installations. 
The Note says that the Chinese Government, striving to give the 
Government of India a chance to carry out these measures, is 
ready to extend the deadline, indicated in its Note of September 
16, till midnight September 22. 
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Speaking, in this connection, in the House of the People of 
the Indian Parliament on September 20, Indian Prime Minister 
Shastri declared : ‘If certain installations, as China claims, 
were built on Chinese territory, then, undoubtedly, nothing 
would have prevented her from breaking them up instead of 
suggesting that we break them up, which could be done only by 
transporting our men into their territory.’ 

On September 21 the Indian Charge d’Affaires ad interim 
was handed yet another Note of the PRC Foreign Ministry. It 
alleges that a group of Indian servicemen violated the border and 
invaded Chinese territory on the western sector of the Chinese- 
Indian border. The PRC Government demanded that the 
Government of India immediately stop ‘provocations on the 
Chinese-Indian border’. Otherwise, the Note points out ‘the 
Indian side must bear full responsibility for all possible 
consequences’. 

Indian sources point out that India did not commit any 
violations of the Chinese border. 

As reported by foreign news agencies, the handing over of 
the above-mentioned Notes by representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China is accompanied by movements and concen¬ 
trations of Chinese armed forces on the borders with India. 

Reports of this kind cannot but evoke the anxiety of all who 
are interested in the earliest elimination of the Indian-Pakistani 
armed conflict, the strengthening of unity of all anti-imperialist 
forces, the restoration of peace in South and Southeast Asia, 
and liquidation of all intrigues of imperialism in that area, and, 
above all, the aggression of the United States against Vietnam. 
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The publication of this commentary in Pravda has indirectly 
exposed the hollowness of the Chinese charge and chided China 
for wanting to fan the flames of war. Incidentally, it also criticises 
American aims in South-East Asia and their desire to divert the 
world’s attention from their military gamble in Vietnam. 

The Soviet Press today prominently published acceptance of the 
ceasefire resolution by India and Pakistan. It highlighted that 
India was the first to accept it, much before Pakistan did so. While 
the Soviet Press referred to Bhutto’s ‘ultimatum’ that Pakistan 
would quit the United Nations if the Kashmir problem was not 
settled, it made no mention of the Pakistani demand for plebiscite 
in Kashmir. 

Now that the ceasefire has been accepted by both sides, Soviet 
circles have started assessing the India-Pakistan conflict. They 
believe that India proved superior to Pakistan in military leadership. 
The courage and valour shown by Indian officers and men in 
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successfully facing superior American armour used by Pakistan 
has been particularly noted. Soviet military experts are conscious 
of the fact that it was the skilful use of anti-tank weapons that made 
Indian soldiers check the Pakistani thrusts. These experts are 
also aware of the daring and skill of the pilots of the Indian Air 
Force. 

The destruction of a major part of the American arsenal in 
Pakistan is clearly a blow against Pentagon’s designs in that region. 
American military bases in Pakistan are no more as dangerous to 
the Soviet Union as they were some years ago. Yet, they do remain 
a menace though Soviet rockets are powerful enough to destroy 
them in the event of war. This fact was dramatically brought out 
by Khrushchev who was terribly enraged by the American U-2 plane 
that flew in 1960 from Peshawar, an American military base in 
Pakistan, on a spying mission and was brought down over Soviet 
territory. 

In his characteristic fashion, Khrushchev gave a grim warning 
to the Pakistani Charge d’Affaires in Moscow at that time at a 
Kremlin reception. In full view of the diplomatic corps, he gave 
him a dressing down with much heat and anger. Pointing his 
finger towards the shaken Pakistani diplomat, Khrushchev told him 
within hearing of the journalists present on that occasion that 
Soviet rockets could destroy the Peshawar base in a trice> 

The Soviet Union still remembers the U-2 mission and its echo 
was heard during Ayub Khan’s visit to Moscow in April, 1965. 
This happened when Bhutto asked Gromyko why he never flew via 
Karachi on his visits to countries in the East. The Soviet Foreign 
Minister’s terse reply was : ‘We have not forgotten the U-2 flight.’ 

Soviet circles have high praise for the restraint shown by India’s 
political leadership and its initiative in accepting the ceasefire 
decision. These circles appreciated the sober tone of the speeches 
of the Indian representatives in the United Nations Security C ouncil 
in contrast with the wild and emotional outbursts of Bhutto. In 
the Soviet mind, India’s image as a nonaligned and peaceloving 
secular state has been enhanced. 

24 September 1965 

A friendship meeting was held today in the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses in honour of Walter Ulbricht and other leaders of the 
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German Democratic Republic. Brezhnev made the main speech 
on behalf of the Soviet government and Party in which he made 
a wide sweep of world affairs, including the India-Pakistan conflict. 

As I sat listening to his speech, I could detect a noticeable ring 
of relief in his voice which could clearly be traced to the acceptance 
of ceasefire by both India and Pakistan. Brezhnev, in the course 
of his speech, accused Britain for the partition of India in these 
words : ‘Driven from their former possessions, the colonialists 
tried to leave behind them pretexts for conflicts, delayed-action 
mines of a kind. The armed conflict between India and Pakistan 
flared up on such a basis.’ 

The Soviet leader said that India and Pakistan must be given 
their due for rising above the passions, for soberly assessing the 
situation and drawing a sensible conclusion from it. ‘I would 
like to hope that the time is not far off when India and Pakistan will 
find a solution to the problems dividing them and will embark on 
the road of friendship, mutual support and fraternal cooperation 
for the good of the peoples of both countries, for the sake of peace 
and progress in Asia and throughout the world. We, Soviet people, 
would wholeheartedly hail such a development of events.’ 

As I came out of the Palace of Congresses, the Kremlin towers 
looked brighter in the autumn sun. It was in this Palace that I 
had heard several times during the last four weeks Soviet leaders 
proclaim their deep anxiety that the war between India and Pakistan 
should end. It was from the Kremlin office of Premier Kosygin 
that urgent messages had gone out to the two leaders to abjure 
violence and settle their problems peacefully. It was from here 
that warnings were given to all those who were thinking of interven¬ 
ing in the conflict. Much else was done here, of which I am not 
aware, to subserve the cause of restoring peace between India and 
Pakistan, two Asian neighbours of the Soviet Union. 

The Kremlin which was thrown open to the public in July, 1955, 
has now a unique atmosphere. People come here from all corners 
of the Soviet Union and many countries of the world to see its 
churches and museums and palaces, its huge bell that never tolled 
and never chimed, its field gun that did not fire a single shot. Today 
even a foreigner can walk freely within the precincts of the Kremlin 
with only a lone policeman standing outside the Soviet Premier’s 
office. A little distance away children play in the park. In the 
eve. 'ng, thousand., of theatre-goers attend ballet and oilier per- 
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formances held in the Kremlin Theatre and the Palace of Congresses. 
This is a happy contrast with the days of Stalin when no member 
of the Soviet public was allowed inside the Kremlin. The throwing 
open of the Kremlin gates to the public is symbolic of the change 
that has come over the Soviet Union since Stalin—a change that 
augurs well for the future of the Soviet people and the relations of 
the Soviet Union with the rest of the world. 

New Times in an editorial entitled ‘A Friend’s Offer’ today 
said : 


War is an expensive game. The young Asian countries that 
have only just begun to rise out of the poverty left behind by 
years of colonial oppression can afford it least of all.... Ever 
since the conflict flared up, the Soviet Government had worked 
purposefully to reconcile its two southern neighbours and achieve 
a ceasefire. It has offered its good offices to India and Pakistan, 
and has issued a stern warning to all third parties bent on 
capitalising on the conflict, who are adding fuel to the flames... 
The Soviet proposal carries immense moral and political weight, 
because the Soviet Union has no selfish aims in Hindustan,® 
or any other part of Asia. The world knows that it stands to 
reason, too, that the Soviet people cannot be indifferent to the 
hostilities over Kashmir because the fighting is going on in close 
proximity to the southern borders of the Soviet Union. 

The editorial written before the ceasefire is meant to be read 
between the lines. 


26 September 1965 

Soviet newspapers today published a summary of the replies sent 
by Shastri and Ayub Khan to Kosygin’s message of 17 September 
suggesting Tashkent as a venue for talks between them. Shastri 
thanked Kosygin for his sincere feelings towards India and concern 
for peace and said that India’s reply to the Soviet offer of ‘good 
offices’ was bound to be positive, considering the close and lasting 
relations which existed between India and the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Premier’s initiative in arranging a meeting was unquestion¬ 
ably laudable as India and Pakistan would have to live peacefully to¬ 
gether in the interests of the well-being of millions of people of India 
and Pakistan. 

Ayub Khan sent a non-committal reply saying that first ir was 


5- In Soviet publications, Hindustan rckrs to both India and Pakistan. 
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necessary to prepare the ground for the proposed meeting between 
Indian and Pakistan leaders in Tashkent. ‘In my opinion this can 
be done first in the Security Council, where the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict is now being considered’, Ayub said. 

The wheel has turned the full circle for Pakistan. It started 
the war at the behest of its foreign patrons but found itself thwarted 
at every stage. The imperialist edifice of intrigue, conspiracy, 
double-talk built up around Ayub Khan and his ‘hawks’ to make 
Pakistan a cat’s paw to pressurise India crumbled. 

This conspiracy which began in 1947 has been kept alive since 
then. Nine years later, Jawaharlal Nehru, denounced Pakistani 
‘sabotage’ attempts in Kashmir at that time as ‘international 
gangsterism’. This was in Tokyo in October, 1956. I had ac¬ 
companied Nehru on this visit to Japan and I still remember vividly 
his anger at a provocative question of an American correspondent 
about Kashmir. Nehru’s strong language was clearly directed at 
the Western powers. 

There was another occasion in early 1957 when Nehru sharply 
came down on the Western powers for attempting to induct foreign 
troops into Kashmir. This he did in an interview to me on board 
his special plane. I was the only correspondent travelling with him 
to cover his election tour throughout India. We were flying in the 
IL-14, a present from Khrushchev to Nehru, which was named 
Meghdoot (Cloud Messenger) after Kalidasa’s play. The plane 
which formed part of the vip Squadron of the Indian Air Force had 
a drawing room atmosphere with its furnishings comprising two 
sofas, two tables and four sofa chairs. They were set in two cabins 
divided by a green beige curtain. In one cabin Nehru sat, while the 
other was occupied by his small staff. 

We had left Patna and were on our way to Nagpur. I went to 
Nehru’s cabin and requested him for his comments on the Anglo- 
American resolution in the Security Council proposing that foreign 
troops should be sent to Kashmir as a preliminary to ‘settle the 
issue. Nehru looked at me, smiled and nodded his head. I felt 
he might give his fraction in the evening. But to my pleasant 
surprise, Nehru came to our side of the cabin an hour later and 
gave me four sheets of paper. He had written in his own hand the 
reply to my questions, a gesture which deeply touched me. 

Nehru’s reaction to the Anglo-American resolution was 
characteristically forthright. ‘We have been told, he said, ‘that 
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e Four-Power resolution is in furtherance of collective security. 
It looks to us perilously like collective aggression or collective 
approval of aggression.’ 

In this interview, Nehru strongly condemned the Anglo-American 
powers for their traditional animosity towards India. He said : 


Are we wrong in assuming that the attitude of some countries 
in the Security Council is one of deliberate hostility to India, 
ignoring patent facts and past history and even forgetting the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations?... We have 
stated categorically that in no event will we allow any foreign 
forces to set foot on Indian territory, and yet this has been 
mentioned in the Four-Power resolution as a matter for conside¬ 
ration. I do not know if this is supposed to lessen tension or 
help in removing mistrust. We can only look upon it as act of 
hostility to India and a breach of the UN Charter. 


Nehru also condemned Britain for continuing with its tactics 
of dividing the people. 

In the old days [lie said] we struggled against the attempts of the 
British Government in India to encourage division and separate¬ 
ness in India in order to weaken the nationalist movement. We 
refused to accept the two-nation theory and later gave a secular basis 
to our Constitution. 50 After independence we tried to forget the past 
and laboured, not without success, for close and friendly relations 
with the United Kingdom. And now that old past raises itself 
again and policies are pursued by other countries which divide 
and separate and imperil India. I am convinced that, as in the 
past, so now, peaceful settlement and friendly relations between 
India and Pakistan are possible if other countries do not interfere 
and encourage aggression and a policy of hatred, fanaticism and 
violence. We are committed to peace and the ways of peace. 
But if our freedom is threatened then we must protect it in every 
way open to us. While we talk of peaceful solutions, military 
aid pours into Pakistan and the campaign of hatred and threats 
of war continue to fill the air. 6 

The Soviet veto checkmated this sinister move in the Security 
Council and one more rebuff was given to the Anglo-American 
conspiracy against India. 

It is necessary to recall these events to understand how Western 
powers have been persistently pursuing a policy to browbeat India 

5a. Emphasis added. 

6. The interview was given on 21 February 1957 and widely publicised on the 
following day in the Indian Press. 
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a course of years to detach Kashmir from it. These poweis 
are working for their own ends and not for the benefit of the people 
of Pakistan. It is a great tragedy that the leaders of Pakistan have 
learnt nothing from this experience of nearly two decades. 

The commentator of Komsomolskaya Pravda, Viktor 
Kudryavtsev, (not to be confused with Vladimir Kudryavtsev of 
Izvestia ) has attacked Britain for the partition of India and said : 
‘There is no real reason for any enmity between the people of India 
and Pakistan but the British prepared the ground for this enmity 
with persistence for a long time.’ 

Komsomolskaya Pravda said : 

The British colonisers who refused for tens of years to accept 
the demand of independence of the people of Hindustan peninsula 
completed the demarcation of the most complex Indo-Pakistan 
border in an unprecedented short time of less than two months. 

About the first invasion of Kashmir in 1947, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda said : 

After the respectable Lord (Ismay) had left, there appeared in 
Kashmir a crafty American intelligence agent Russel Haight. He 
led tribals into Kashmir and his scalpsmen plundered and burnt 
villages. Later Haight boasted that with his own hands he had 
made a black list of progressive Kashmiris and killed many of 
them. The bands of raiders were rewarded with American 
money. Haight was at last put out of bounds. 

28 September 1965 

India’s Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, passed through Moscow 
today on his way from Delhi to New York to attend the Security 
Council meeting. The First Deputy Foreign Minister, Vassily 
Kuznetsov, received him and gave a dinner in his honour at the 
Sheremetyevo airport at which they discussed various matters of 
mutual interest. 

The Kashmir issue has shifted from the battlefield, where Indian 
and Pakistan forces still face each other separated by a fragile 
ceasefire, to the Security Council. This is a forum which has been 
persistently used by the Western powers to pressurise India ever 
since the Government of India deceived by Mountbatten’s advice 
took the issue of Pakistan’s first aggression in Kashmir to the 
United Nations. It was always the Soviet veto that had prevented 
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the Western powers from carrying out their nefarious design against 
India over Kashmir. 

What will be the attitude of the Soviet Union in the Security 
Council in the present situaton? On this will depend a great deal 
how future developments shape themselves. 

I waited at the airport lounge until the dinner was over. As 
Swaran Singh came out and began walking up to the plane, I asked 
him about the Soviet position. Swaran Singh said that the Soviet 
Union’s attitude was to establish peace in the area without detriment 
to the basic ideals of India. Kuznetsov had proposed a toast at 
the dinner to the ‘unbreakable friendship between the Soviet Union 
and India’. 

Swaran Singh told Kuznetsov that India would not bow to 
pressure from any quarter to link withdrawal of forces to a ‘political 
settlement’ on Kashmir as demanded by Pakistan and some of its 
allies. Kuznetsov assured Swaran Singh that the Soviet Union 
was not under the influence of any government, big or small, in the 
East or the West, in determining its attitude to the India-Pakistan 
conflict. The Soviet Union was solely motivated by the desire for 
peace in that region and did not wish to warm its hands over the 
fire of a conflict so close to its borders between two countries which 
were its neighbours. 

What Kuznetsov said was reassuring enough. The Western 
powers cannot do very much as long as the Soviet Union stands 
firm against any moves in the Security Council to pressurise India. 
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30 September 1965 

I learnt today that the Soviet Union has made a diplomatic approach 
to Indonesia not to supply Soviet military equipment to Pakistan. 
Indonesia was also advised to keep out of the India-Pakistan conflict. 
Soviet circles believe that Indonesians are so much involved in their 
ov/n economic and political problems that they cannot afford to 
intervene in the India-Pakistan conflict. Under their agreement 
with the USSR, Indonesians are forbidden to pass on Soviet arms to 
any third country. 

1 October 1965 

There has been strong criticism here of the United Nations 
Secretariat in sending observers to Kashmir from Nato countries. 


WHISTS 
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zvestia came out sharply against what it called ‘backdoor intrigues’ 
to send these Nato observers in the guise of United Nations re¬ 
presentatives to supervise the ceasefire. 

In an editorial comment, Izvestia said: 


The Security Council has acted not without success in con¬ 
nection with the Kashmir question, has arranged a ceasefire, 
though there have been some backstage intrigues about sending 
Observers of the United Nations. This calls forth our anxiety. 
These Observers happen to come, not by accident, of course, 
from countries of the Nato camp, and are placed under the 
command of a Canadian general. 

Izvestia said that this was being done ominously on the 
Congolese model. 


2 October 1965 

Soviet circles believe that, judging from recent speeches of Chinese 
leaders, China would not take any precipitate action against India. 
They feel that the warnings given in Tass statements and speeches 
of Soviet leaders against ‘third forces’ intervening in the India- 
Pakistan conflict appeared to have had a sobering effect on the 
Chinese. 

Izvestia’s commentator, Vladimir Kudryavtsev, has made a 
strong attack on Britain for sowing seeds of conflict between India 
and Pakistan. In an article today in Moscow News, Kudryavtsev 
said : 


The Indo-Pakistani conflict daily grew more and more ominous 
particularly as it threatened to involve other states of the 
Middle East and South Asia in the hostilities. Without going 
into the immediate causes of the conflict we can say that its 
seeds were sown by the British colonialists when in 1947 they 
engineered the partition of British India into two states—India 
and Pakistan- -on the basis of religion. 

«■» 

Kudryavtsev did not spare the Americans either : 

The us mil'tary venture in Vietnam had created troubled 
waters in which to fish. The forces which are interested in divid¬ 
ing the Asian states have done everything in their power to 
engender a new conflict between India and Pakistan. The 
world public, however, quickly grew aware that the Indo-Pakistan 
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conflict was a red herring to divert its attention from the war in 
Vietnam, which made us escalation much easier. The conflict 
was tending to weaken both India and Pakistan and make them 
an easy prey for the imperialists. 

The India-Pakistan conflict has been viewed in Moscow in a 
wider context. It is not considered here as merely a conflict in¬ 
volving just these two countries. This has heightened Soviet concern 
about its possible repercussions if the flames of the conflict were 
not immediately put out. Soviet criticism of America, Britain and 
China is obviously meant to enable the world, including the Pakistani 
leaders, to know that the Soviet Union is concerned about foreign 
powers exploiting this situation for their own ends. There is no 
open criticism of Pakistani leaders as that would not serve any 
purpose, especially alter the Soviet Union offered its ‘good offices’ 
to help resolve this conflict peacefully. The Soviet stand for the 
time being will be to treat India and Pakistan as the two sides in a 
conflict without going, as Kudryavtsev said, into its immediate 
causes. 

The Soviet Union, however, has extended firm support to India 
with strenuous behind-the-scene activity. A complete picture 
of Soviet diplomatic effort may not be known for a considerable 
time, but from information available, it can be said that Soviet 
diplomacy was active from China to Peru, as the saying goes, in 
bringing about cessation of hostilities between India and Pakistan. 

The Soviet Union played a prominent role at the Security 
Council. It was able, firstly, to scotch attempts by certain Powers 
to malign India; secondly, to thwart ‘third forces’ who were trying 
to exploit the India-Pakistan conflict for their own ends; and thirdly, 
to dispel the impression created by Pakistani leaders, chiefly the 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Bhutto, that Soviet support for India 
has been neutralised. This the Soviet Union was able to do through 
a combination of friendly advice, firm resolve and astute moves. 
All this happened behind the scenes. 

6 October 1965 

In a foreign policy editorial covering Soviet Union’s relations with 
other countries, Pravda today made a friendly reference to India 
and said that Soviet-Indian friendship had developed and was 
getting strengthened as a icsult of the visit of Prime Minister Shastri 
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to the Soviet Union this year. The Governments of India and the 
Soviet Union had again expressed determination to defend the 
cause of peace and struggle against the threat of a new war. 

In a reference to Pakistan, Pravda said that there existed certain 
‘prerequisites’ for bettering relations between the Soviet Union 
and Pakistan. They were indicated at the time of President Ayub 
Khan’s visit to the Soviet Union early this year. 

Pravda’s comment on the India-Pakistan conflict was terse but 
meaningful. ‘The Soviet Union’, it said, ‘has helped in restoration 
of peace in a part of South-East Asia and hampered third-parties 
from intervening and pouring oil on the flames of the conflict. The 
Soviet Union took energetic measures to stop the bloodshed between 


India and Pakistan. It feels that disputes between these two 
countries can and must be settled by peaceful means.’ 

Such articles in Pravda are not verbal exercises but are meant 
to show how the Soviet Union looks upon different problems in the 
world. Whether Pakistani leaders read what Pravda writes it is 
not known. 

The Indian Embassy published today in its India News bulletin 
the text of the protest by the Indian High Commission in Pakistan 
•against the ‘outrageous violations of its diplomatic rights and 
humiliations and indignities to which the High Commission was 
subjected after September 6, 1965’. The protest said that the 
most flagrant of the Pakistani offences was the ‘armed search’ of the 
Indian Chancery and the dwellings of every single family of the 
Indian High Commission, including the High Commissioner’s. 
It also accused the Pakistan government with inaction against 
organised demonstrators who attacked and extensively damaged 


the Chancery. 

It shows Pakistan’s callous disregard of all international con¬ 
ventions and civilised behaviour. The contention of some, how¬ 
ever, is that the Pakistan government is either unable to control 
its own officials, or there is a possible rift between its Foreign Office 
and the Home Ministry. 

Pakistani leaders are desperately trying to acquire arms from 
all sources possible. Indian newspapers are full of reports saying 
that Pakistan is busy ‘purchasing’ arms from its Cento partners, 
Turkey and Iran. It has been promised arms also by Saudi Arabia. 
Portugal and West Germany. China has given it a loan in dollars 
to buy arms. 
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Soviet comment is rather guarded on the aspect of Pakistan’s 
military alliances. There is a feeling here that Pakistan is not 
playing an ‘active part’ in these alliances. While the Soviet Union 
may feel encouraged by the present ‘inactive’ position of Pakistan 
in military blocs, India feels differently because Pakistan’s 
membership of military alliances constitutes an indirect threat to 
India. 

Kosygin has received a bouquet of praise from a strange quarter, 
the Prime Minister of Denmark, a member ot Nato. Otto 
Kragg who is here on a visit today said at a Kremlin dinner 
in his honour that the Soviet Union showed great sense of 
responsibility when it offered its ‘good offices’ to resolve the India- 
Pakistan conflict. 

Tass said that the Danish Prime Minister praised the personal 
initiative of Premier Kosygin and quoted Kragg as saying : T 
think I am not telling you a secret if I say that we are placing great 
hopes on the Soviet Union as a constructive and stabilising factor 
in world politics.’ 

7 October 1965 

% 

Izvesda has made a biting comment on the American proposal to 
hold a plebiscite under un auspices in the Pacific Islands (Micro¬ 
nesia) to decide if it should form part of Hawai. It described it a 
‘primitive discredited trick of colonialists’ to grab territory. 

In view of a lot of talk about plebiscite in Kashmir under the 
supervision of the United Nations, Izvestia’s commentary on a 
plebiscite in Micronesia acquires a significance of its own. It said 
that in any UN-sponsored plebiscite in Micronesia, the Western 
powers would ‘plant’ their own men in the guise of United Nations 
Observers to supervise the plebiscite. ‘It is well known that in such 
cases, a more than modest role is assigned to the United Nations 
Observers, who, as a rule, are persons in the complete trust of the 
Western powers. In these conditions, a plebiscite would be a 
mockery in Micronesia. This primitive, long since discredited 
trick of colonialists will mislead no one.’ 

Soviet criticism of a UN-sponsored plebiscite in Micronesia 
would apply with much greater force to Pakistan’s demand for a 
plebiscite in Kashmir which is legally and constitutionally an integral 
part of the Indian Union. 
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8 October 1965 

The Indian News bulletin today reproduced an article from the Indian 
Express which is highly critical of the West, in particular Britain. 
This is something new and encouraging for a paper that is noted 
for its pro-West policies. In a signed article, Frank Moraes, the 
editor, wrote : 

The warm war continues along the truce line, indicative of 
Pakistan’s resolve to stoke the Kashmir fires while the West 
still smiles on her. Oddly enough, despite her flirtations with 
China, Pakistan continues to enjoy the patronage of the West. 

The latest Operation Rescue is the reported proposal for the 
appointment of a sub-committee of the Security Council com¬ 
prising four permanent members, to deal with the ‘political 
aspect’ of the Indo-Pakistan conflict, obviously the thin end of 
a very broad wedge. India has quite rightly declined to oblige. 
Checkmated in the Security Council by Russia’s firm refusal to 
countenance any reference to a plebiscite or any attempt to 
revive the 18-year old resolutions of the un, Pakistan’s Western 
friends are seeking to prise open as many back-doors as they 
can in order to throw the front door open. These efforts will 
continue. 

The reason why the West, particularly Britain, is bent upon 
maintaining the equation between India and Pakistan is that 
only by this balance of power can the West hope to maintain 
and exert its influence on this subcontinent. Balance of power 
has obsessed British foreign policy since the days of Palmerston, 
and though military and political developments over the years 
have made it largely effete in the advance areas of Europe today, 
it still operates in the so-called developing but independent 
countries of Asia, Africa and South America. 

Mr. Douglas Dickins, writing from London the other day 
in reply to a recent article of mine on Indo-Pakistan relations, 
inadvertently let the cat out of the bag. This is what he wrote : 
‘Ultimate power does not reside at opposite ends of the poles 
of capitalism and communism, represented by the USA and 
Russia. The outcome depends on the balance of power, and 
Britain, with her far-flung Commonwealth, remains the fulcrum, 
still fulfilling its decisive role in world affairs.’ Thank you, 
Mr. Dickins, for emphasising the point. Could anything be 
clearer? 

fhe pernicious influence of the British Commonwealth on all 
its Asian and African members, which were former colonies of 
Britain, has aroused indignation of Members of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. and other circles of Indian life. There has never been any 
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satisfactory explanation forthcoming on why India has remained 
in the Commonwealth for so long. At one stage there was a feeling 
that if India walked out of the Commonwealth, Britain might turn 
to Pakistan against India. But Britain has been using and en¬ 
couraging Pakistan to take an anti-Indian posture all along. The 
Americans have been doing it also. China is trying to elbow its 
way into Pakistan for the same purpose. In its own interest and 
in that of other newly independent countries, India has to quit the 
Commonwealth. The sooner this is done the better. 


®SL 


13 October 1965 

New Times today published a long article entitled ‘Kashmir Conflict: 
Some Antecedents’ which clearly stated that this issue had been 
‘aggravated all along by imperialist interference and intrigue’. 

America, it said, has become Britain’s senior partner in exploiting 
the Kashmir situation. ‘London thought that Kashmir would be 
lost if it remained in India. So they entrusted to the USA the 
task of creating a powerful military outpost of the West in Kashmir.’ 

The Soviet weekly said that the us and its allies tabled resolution 
after resolution in the Security Council with the general idea that 
Kashmir should be made ‘neutral’ for a long period and a plebiscite 
be held under us Admiral Chester Nimitz. A final point in the 
American plan was that troops of Western powers should be brought 
in and stationed in Kashmir indefinitely. ‘The ultimate purpose 
was to have Kashmir ruled for years to come by an American 
governor.’ 

New Times said that when India turned down this neo-colonialist 
proposal Washington produced a plan for an ‘independent’ Kashmir 
under American aegis where a number of local leaders closely 
connected with America would naturally form the puppet govern¬ 
ment. It published a photostat of the front page of the New York 
Times of 5 July 1953 showing a map of Kashmir with the caption: 
‘A proposed division of Kashmir would give the north-western area 
to Pakistan and most of Jammu and Ladakh to India. The area 
including the Vale of Kashmir would be independent.’ 

By the summer of 1953, the Soviet weekly said, preparations for 
a separatist putsch were almost complete, but the Indian authorities 
stepped in in time; in August the local politicians connected with the 
Americans were taken into custody, and many of their patrons had 
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to get out in a hurry. It did not mention Sheikh Abdullah’s name 
but the reference to him was clear. 

The Soviet weekly said that in the years that followed, the 
Americans kept trying to find a way to interfere in Kashmir. But 
the opportunity arose only in 1962, when the ‘Sino-Indian frontier 
trouble in the Himalayas’ caused the Indian government to ask 
for American arms. Washington replied in the affirmative but on 
condition that India agreed to negotiate with Pakistan on Kashmir 
and ‘lend an ear to American recommendations’. The motives 
behind this renewed American interference in Kashmir were exactly 
the same as fifteen years before. 

New Times quoted an extract from the French weekly, La Tribune 
des Nations (11 January 1963) which said : ‘At the Pentagon, 
Kashmir is now on the order of the day. Kashmir is important, 
the Pentagon says, because of its location where five Asian countries 
meet, and also because whoever controls Kashmir will control the 
destiny of all Northern Hindustan.... The Pentagon plans go very 
far. They envisage making Kashmir a big fortified military area on 
the pattern, say, of Okinawa.’ 

When the Pentagon’s plan failed, the cia engineered the theft 
of the holy relic—‘the hair of Prophet Mohammed’—from Kashmir’s 
famous Hazrat Bal mosque. This was to provoke Hindu-Muslim 
clashes in Kashmir and enable the British and the Americans to 
‘push through their own solution for the Kashmir problem’. 

This comment in New Times revealed for the first time cia 
hand behind the theft. 


15 October 1965 

Soviet concern at ceasefire violations has grown. If these are not 
put a stop to the conflict might yet escalate and the two countries 
would be the worst sufferers. Soviet circles feel that the two 
countries—India and Pakistan—should realise this in their own 
interest as otherwise ‘third-parties’ like Britain, America and 
China might take advantage to serve their own ends. 

The Soviet Union, is against the proposal mooted by Western 
powers that a committee of four powers be set-up to settle the 
Kashmir problem. They are also against any proposal for station¬ 
ing foreign troops in Kashmir, or making it an independent state. 
As for a plebiscite, they had expressed their opposition long ago. 
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Pakistani leaders do not seem to be in a mood to listen to Soviet 
advice just at present. They are banking on America and Britain 
to set up some kind of a committee to interfere in Kashmir. Pakistan, 
therefore, is continually keeping up tension by frequent violations 
of the ceasefire line. It is only when the imperialist move is thwar¬ 
ted that the Pakistani leaders may pay attention to the Soviet proposal 
of talks at Tashkent. 


18 October 1965 

India News today gave extracts from the Indian representative 
Rafiq Zakaria’s address to the United Nations on 15 October refuting 
Pakistan’s ‘two-nation’ theory. ‘It is easily and sometimes convenien¬ 
tly forgotten’, he said, ‘that the three million Muslim population of 
Kashmir is an integral part of the fifty million Muslims who are 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Union.... 
More than any other people, they would resist any attempt made in 
any quarter to disturb the growing integration of our many races, 
religions and communities into one single harmonious and integrated 
unit.’ 

Zakaria had a dig at the Pakistani Delegation by stating that the 
greatest support to Pakistan in the General Assembly had come 
from the Portuguese Foreign Minister. ‘Pakistan’s record from 
Suez to Goa is clear!’ 

Zakaria said that safeguarding secular democracy was a matter 
of life and death to the Indian minorities as indeed to the majority 
community and they would be prepared to make any sacrifices to 
defend it. ‘Eighteen years ago we paid a heavy price for compro¬ 
mising on it, and they are not willing to go through bloodshed again. 
...We have already had one terrible experience. We conceded 
partition fondly believing that it would end all our troubles and 
difficulties. But we were sadly disillusioned. India of 1965 is not 
the India of 1947. It is not prepared to swallow communal poison 
again at the bidding of anyone.’ 

20 October 1965 

Indian newspapers which reached us here today carry Prime 
Minister Shastri’s speech at Aurangabad on October 18. Shastri 
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two reasons for Pakistan’s aggression against India: Britain 
and China. 

Shastri said: ‘One reason was that the so-called friends of India 
thought that India being a very large country could easily afford 
to give up part of her territory. I was given such advice during my 
visit to London. The other reason was that China and Pakistan 
took India’s peaceful policies as her weakness.’ 

Giving his reaction to Whitehall’s pressure on India to give 
Kashmir to Pakistan on a platter, Shastri said: ‘It is impossible 
for an independent country like ours to do so and part with a 
portion of our territory because every inch of our land is dear 
to us.’ 

The Indian Embassy today gave a luncheon in honour of the 
Indian Parliamentary Delegation now on a visit to the Soviet Union. 
It was marked by a stirring speech by the Deputy President of the 
Soviet Union, N. Kh. Arutunian, on Soviet-Indian friendship. 
‘Soviet-Indian relations have developed on the most magnificent, 
wonderful and beautiful road of friendship in the world. Our 
friendship is a source of power and success, a friendship which 
safeguards the life of our two peoples’, said Arutunian. 

The leader of the Indian Delegation, Satya Narayan Sinha, 
Minister of Parliamentary Affairs and Communications, quoted a 
couplet from Tulsidas Goswami to highlight the growing bonds of 
friendship between the two countries. The couplet was: 

Dhiraj, dharma, mitra aru nari 
Apat kal pare kheyu chari 

It means that one’s conscience, duty, friend and wife are all tested 
at the time of adversity. 

Sinha said: ‘I am not in the habit of speaking in the language 
of exaggeration. But I wish to tell you that today every corner of 
India, every class of people, is full of love and affection and gratitude 
for the Soviet Union as had never been seen before.’ 

When the interpreter translated these words in Hindi into Russian, 
a storm of applause broke out. 

Sinha though close to certain sections of India’s Big Business 
said: ‘It might appear as a matter of surprise that two countries 
following different systems have such a strong and firm friendship 
which no ill wind in the world can affect or weaken or change. The 
Soviet Union is our one hundred per cent friend today.’ 





The Soviet Union has once again criticised China without naming 
it for attempting to discredit the Soviet initiative in bringing peace 
between India and Pakistan. This was reflected in the speech of 
the Soviet representative, P. T. Pimenov, Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of USSR, at the World Congress of 
Trade Unions in Warsaw. 

The Soviet newspaper Trud quoted him as saying: 

Soviet Union from the very beginning opposed the fratricidal 
war (between India and Pakistan) and called upon both parties 
to display wisdom to secure peaceful settlement of disputed 
questions. This policy of the Soviet Government enjoys un¬ 
animous support of the whole Soviet people. It serves the 
interests of the working people of India and Pakistan and 
opposes intrigues of imperialism. Nobody will succeed in 
discrediting this just policy. 

In a friendly reference to India, Pimenov said: 

Soviet Union will continue to help India consolidate her 
national independence and sovereignty against encroachments 
of imperialists. Peoples of countries that recently won their 
independence have a very complicated task of surmounting in a 
short time big difficulties left by colonial rule and of creating a 
national economy independent of foreign capital. We have 
always helped India and are continuing to help it in consolidat¬ 
ing its national independence and sovereignty against encroa¬ 
chments of neo-colonialism. 

The Soviet weekly, Za Rubezhom, has condemned the United 
States for trying to strengthen and expand its influence in the Hindus¬ 
tan peninsula by exploiting the India-Pakistan conflict. It also 
published an article by the Izvcsda commentator, V. Kudryavtsev, 
saying: ‘Efforts of the U.S.A. to push India away from its position 
of nonalignment have proved unsuccessful, though there were grounds 
for it in its foreign policy, on which American imperialists at any 
rate counted.’ 

About Pakistan, Kudryavtsev said that signs of ‘disobedience’ 
on the part of Pakistan to its American ally were noticeable. Pakis¬ 
tan had taken some steps of late which did not suit the ruling circles 
of the U.S.A. 

Pravda published today the slogans or calls of the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party on the occasion of the forthcoming forty-eighth anniversary 
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October revolution. These slogans are issued twice a year, 
the other occasion being May Day. They give an indication of the 
Soviet Union’s relations with other countries. The stress and empha¬ 
sis in these slogans vary from time to time. In the 112 slogans 
India figures in the thirty-third: ‘Hearty greetings to the great 
Indian people. Let friendship and cooperation between the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and India develop and strengthen.’ 

Pakistan comes lower down and is still clubbed with Iran and 
Turkey because of their subservient membership of Cento. In the 
joint call to these countries, there is no expression of greetings. ‘Let 
friendly relations between the Soviet peoples and peoples of Iran, 
Pakistan and Turkey develop and strengthen.’ 

A significant change was in the call for China. Last May the 
call had stressed ‘eternal and unbreakable friendship and coopera¬ 
tion’ between the Soviet Union and China. This time this phrase 
was dropped. 

26 October 1965 

Soviet circles appreciate India’s stand in refusing to participate in 
the Security Council meeting, called at the instance of Pakistan, as 
it was meant to discuss the internal affairs of India. These circles 
have once again reiterated their opposition to sending Nato generals 
and officers to India and Pakistan in the guise of United Nations 
Observers for an indefinite period. The Soviet representative 
Federenko criticised the un Secretary General, U Thant, for sending 
these Observers in a manner which, he said, was at variance with 
the provisions of the un Charter stipulating that only the Security 
Council was competent to pass decisions on this matter. Federenko 
described the India-Pakistan conflict as an ‘explosion of another 
time-bomb from among those deliberately placed by colonialists 
when they were driven away by peoples of the newly liberated 
countries’. 

Pakistan’s patrons, America and Britain, are bent upon utilising 
the Security Council to further their aims of linking the question of 
withdrawal of troops with a ‘settlement’ of the Kashmir issue. This, 
however, is not the Soviet view. The Soviet Union would like the 
withdrawal of troops to be effected first, before taking up other 
questions. Tt feels that an effective ceasefire and withdrawal of 
troops should alone be in the focus of attention today. 
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This conforms with the Indian stand which was put forward 
yesterday to the President of the Security Council. India News 
today quoted extracts from India’s letter to the Security Council 
saying: 

Pakistan’s attempt to get a discussion in the Security- Coun¬ 
cil on the so-called grave political developments and the dete¬ 
riorating situation within the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
amounts to gross interference in the internal affairs of India. 

Having failed in its aggression and in an attempt to engineer 
a revolt in Kashmir, Pakistan is now trying to abuse the forum 
of the Security Council for propaganda purposes and to com¬ 
promise the internal sovereignty of India by seeking a discussion 
of matters which are solely within the sovereign and domestic 
jurisdiction of India. 

27 October 1965 

Pravda today came out with a strong attack on China without men¬ 
tioning it by name. Its 4,000 word editorial, however, left no doubt 
where the gravamen of its charge lay. ‘Socialist states cannot 
carry on a policy without taking into consideration whether it helps 
or hinders fighters against imperialism beyond the boundaries of 
the socialist world.’ 

This has surely a bearing on the India-Pakistan conflict although 
the editorial does not refer to this question. While the Soviet Union 
has condemned imperialism for instigating the conflict, China has 
openly sided with Pakistan, a member of Seato and Cento. This is 
another proof of China and Britain working in concert to create 
tension between India and Pakistan. They are able to do it thanks 
to the American ground-work over the last twelve years, ever since 
Washington started pouring military aid into Pakistan to pressurise 
India. 

A Soviet assessment of the Kashmir issue was published today 
in Literaturnaya Gazeta, an influential Soviet newspaper. In an 
article entitled ‘Kashmir—The Apple of Discord’, S. Mikoyan, 
son of the Soviet President, Anastas Mikoyan, makes the significant 
obervation that the United States gave military aid to Pakistan only 
to blackmail India into giving up its policy of nonalignment. The 
British aided and abetted the United States in this venture. ‘For 
Dulles who came to head the us State Department in 1953, the 
Kashmir question was a godsend, or rather a gift from the junior, 
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partner.’ The Americans had counted on cornering India 
on the basis that their arming Pakistan would ‘change the balance 
of forces’ in the Hindustan peninsula and compel India into joining 
their military alliances. But the American plan failed as the late 
Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, categorically rejected 
the then us President, Eisenhower’s offer of military aid to India. 

Mikoyan said that Sheikh Abdullah had, as a national revolu¬ 
tionary, rejected the British plan of division of India on religious 
basis in 1947 and zealously worked for accession of Kashmir to 
India. ‘This paradox is a good example of the incompatibility of 
political division with religious aspect.’ But Abdullah came to 
grief in 1953 by accepting the U.S.A. as the ‘godfather’ of the idea of 
an ‘independent’ Kashmir, he added. 

Mikoyan said: ‘On October 22, 1947, Pakistani “voluntary” 
detachments invaded the principality under the slogan of liberating 
the Moslem population from the yoke of the Hindu Maharaja. At 
the same time, the leading political party—the National Conference— 
headed a revolution against the despotic Maharaja’s rule, but it 
considered India and not Pakistan to be the support of this revolu¬ 
tion. It viewed a Pakistani intervention to be a serious menace to 
the victory of the revolution.’ 

On Sheikh Abdullah’s confabulations with the Americans, 
Mikoyan said that some officials of the us Embassy in Delhi had 
found their way to the Sheikh. ‘In May 1953 he even had talks 
with Adlai Stevenson, the contents of which are still not known.’ 
On 9 August of that year ‘Abdullah was removed from the post of 
Prime Minister and isolated’. 

Mikoyan accused Mountbatten as the father of the ‘plebiscite’ 
proposal. ‘Forced to agree with the idea of plebiscite, the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Government nevertheless regarded the accession as a fait 
accompli. And legally it certainly had grounds for this.’ 

Mikoyan also gave the Soviet view of the state of affairs in ‘Azad 
Kashmir’, part of the State of Jammu and Kashmir occupied by 
Pakistan in its invasion in 1947 and held by it as such after the cease¬ 
fire in 1949. ‘What was happening in “Azad Kashmir”? Reforms 
were not even declared. Elections were not held, governments 
often changed and there was no autonomy.’ 

Regarding this year’s India-Pakistan conflict, Mikoyan said that 
India had to take ‘defensive action by proceeding towards Lahore 
to divert Pakistani forces’, 
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’s article serves two purposes. One is to explain the 
Soviet stand on the Kashmir issue in a broad perspective of exposing 
Anglo-American conspiracy of utilising Pakistan as a tool for pres¬ 
surising India for their imperialist ends. The other is to enable the 
people in India and Pakistan to realise that this issue could be settled 
only by the two countries and not with the intervention of third- 
parties, whether of the East or the West. What effect it will have on 
Pakistani leaders is difficult to say. Their dependence on imperia¬ 
list powers does not make it easy for them to get out of the vicious 
circle. Further, with a controlled Press in Pakistan it is quite likely 
that this article may never be published in Pakistani newspapers. 

29 October 1965 

India’s protest to the Security Council against the vituperative 
speech of Pakistan Foreign Minister Bhutto was circulated today by 
India News among Soviet circles and diplomats. The protest made 
on 27 October described Bhutto’s performance as an ‘outrage on the 
Security Council, an abuse of its forum and an insult to the people 
of India’. Bhutto had called members of the Indian delegation 
‘Indian dogs’ when they walked out of the Security Council as a 
protest against his fulminations against India. ‘The Indian dogs’, 
he said, ‘have gone home not in Srinagar but only in the Security 
Council.’ 

The protest said: ‘It is surprising that the Security Council 
should have allowed this meeting to be exploited by the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan for such a scurrilous abuse of the Indian nation.’ 

One wonders how representatives of the Big Powers in the Security 
Council would have reacted if any Foreign Minister had called their 
countrymen ‘dogs’. 

The Indian Embassy's news-cast today gave extracts from the 
Indian Education Minister, M.C. Chagla’s reply to Bhutto’s ful¬ 
minations. In a statement published in the Hindustan Times of 
28 October, Chagla said: ‘Almost every Pakistani is a converted 
Muslim, a fact conveniently forgotten by Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Bhutto. In the body of every Pakistani flows Hindu blood. There¬ 
fore, denigrating India and Hindu culture is really libelling and 
defaming his own forefathers.’ 

Chagla went on to say that Bhutto had said that Pakistan and 
■ he United Kingdom had been trying to subjugate and civilise India 
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for two centuries. ‘Mr. Bhutto forgets that the very existence of 
Pakistan depended on the gaining of freedom by India. If Indian 
freedom had not been won, neither the Indian Dominion nor the 
Pakistan Dominion would have come into existence. If it had not 
been for the revolutionaries in Bengal and the Punjab in the old days 
and for the great non-violent struggle of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
UK would not have transferred pow’er to us.’ 

31 October 1965 

I met today Bhupesh Gupta, an Indian Communist leader, in the 
Sovietskaya Hotel. He is a member of the Indian Parliamentary 
Delegation which returned to Moscow last night after a visit to 
several Asian Republics of the Soviet Union. Bhupesh Gupta said 
that every member of the Delegation had noticed the ‘upsurge of 
friendship’ of the Soviet people for India. ‘We found deep sympathy 
for and understanding of the problems our country is facing today. 
Everywhere our Delegation was assured of friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion. We also experienced what deep impression has been created 
on the Soviet people by our policy of nonalignment. Our Delega¬ 
tion explained tti Soviet friends India’s stand in regard to the present 
India-Pakistan conflict. Everywhere we stressed that Kashmir is 
an integral part of India. Our contention was received with warm 
response. The Delegation noted with satisfaction Soviet support 
to India on Kashmir, especially in the Security Council. India’s 
just cause has been assured similar support in the future.’ 

Other members of the Delegation I met expressed similar senti¬ 
ments and spoke of the warmth and affection with which they were 
met by the Soviet people in Russia and the Soviet Asian Republics. 

1 November 1965 

I attended today a reception given by the leader of the Indian 
Parliamentary Delegation in honour of his Soviet hosts. Proposing 
of toasts can be quite a ritual. But ritual though it is, it can at times 
have tremendous political significance. A toast proposed by a 
Soviet leader reflect* Soviet policy and the phrase unbreakable 
friendship’ has a particular connotation in Soviet political teimi- 
nology. In this sense, the visit of the Indian Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion has been a great success, chiefly because it enabled mutual ties 
of friendship to be reiterated in a forthright manner. 
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The leader of the Delegation Sinha said: ‘The people of India 
regard the Soviet Union as their best friend not merely because the 
Soviet Union is giving considerable economic and technical assistance 
to India but also because the Soviet Union has stood by India in 
times of crisis.’ 

In his reply, the Deputy President of the Soviet Union, N. Kh. 
Arutunian, said: ‘The friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and India has developed deep roots. No storm or tempest 
can uproot this friendship. 

‘May I raise this toast to the prosperity and well-being of the 
great and powerful Indian people and to the unbreakable friendship 
between the Soviet and the Indian peoples.’ 

4 November 1965 

Prime Minister Shastri has again attacked Britain, though indirectly, 
for manoeuvring the Security Council into getting itself involved in 
the political problem of Kashmir. 

India News today said that Shastri told the Congress Parliamentary 
Party that ‘there have been some attempts in the Security Council 
to get a unanimous resolution passed. Most of the Council members 
seemed to be of the opinion that the issue of the ceasefire and with¬ 
drawal of armed personnel should be taken up first. But there had 
been attempts on the part of “one country” to get the Council 
involved in the discussion of the political problem of Kashmir’. 

Britain will do its utmost to come in the way of any move to have 
an effective ceasefire and withdrawal of troops to restore peace in 
the area. The old stalwarts of the British empire, who are now 
represented by a Labour Prime Minister, Wilson, obviously feel that 
the recent India-Pakistan conflict would remain meaningless if 
somehow the ‘political aspect’ of Kashmir was not brought into the 
corefront. By doing this, Britain seeks to prevent the Soviet Union 
from exercising its healthy influence on the two leaders who may 
hold talks on Soviet soil. It is obvious that the Pakistani leaders 
vill not come to Tashkent if the Security Council succeeds in getting 
some kind of ‘committee’ to discuss Kashmir as a ‘political problem’ 
to be settled by the un. 

India’s Foreign Minister Swaran Singh has refuted Bhutto's 
allegations against India that it was ‘frustrating’ any plan for with¬ 
drawal of troops and exposed the Pakistan Foreign Minister’s ‘pro- 
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pensity for exaggeration, misrepresentation, distortion ot facts and 
complete denial of responsibility for aggressive action’. 

In a letter to the President of the Security Council Swaran Singh 
said on 26 October: ‘It is this characteristic of Mr. Bhutto which 
led him, in the month of August, 1965, to make a bland denial to 
the Indian High Commissioner of Pakistan’s responsibility for armed 

infiltration across the ceasefire line.’ 

Swaran Singh then quoted a passage from the UN Secretary- 
General’s report that the series of violations of the ceasefire line that 
began on 5 August were in the ‘form of armed men generally not in 
uniform crossing the ceasefire line from the Pakistan side for the 
purpose of armed action on the Indian side . This was the con¬ 
clusion reached by General Nimmo on the basis of investigations 

by the United Nations Observers’. 

Swaran Singh’s letter also quoted certain remarks by Bhutto 
published in the London Times of 5 October in which the Pakistani 
Foreign Minister called the 20 September resolution of the Security 
Council ‘China’s resolution’. The Chinese ultimatum to India, 
Bhutto said, had shaken the United Nations and the great powers 
into realising the danger of war on the ‘subcontinent and that only 
a political settlement could allow permanent peace. 

Bhutto thus sought to seat Peking in the Security Council 
through remote control, as it were, by making it the ‘author’ of a 
resolution of this international body. 

Bhutto declared that Pakistan would fight for thousand years 
over Kashmir. This is a tall claim to make on behalf of the coming 
generations in Pakistan who are bound to be more intelligent, more 
progressive and more forward-looking than the present ruling classes 
whose ‘patriotism’ and ‘nationalism’ begin and end with anti-Indian 
chauvinism. 

In his letter to the un Secretary General, Swaran Singh 
gave expression to what may be described wishful thinking which 
had guided India ever since it took its complaint to the Security 
Council on Mountbatten’s advice in 1948 against Pakistan s 
aggression. Swaran Singh repeated this by saying: 

m 

The only way the Council can persuade Pakistan to pursue 
the path of peace is to declare it an aggressor in tire recent 
conflict between India and Pakistan. Only such condemnation 
of the aggressor, which unfortunately was not done in 1948 
would bring home to the leaders of Pakistan that the use of 
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force for national aggrandisement and territorial expansion is 
ruled out under the Charter of the United Nations. 


Pakistan was not called an aggressor in 1947-8 and it will not be 
called so in 1965 for the simple reason that this aggression against 
India was aided and abetted by Western powers who continue to 
dominate the un. The sooner the External Affairs Ministry gets 
over this fond hope, the better will it be. 

Pakistan is not only helped militarily to pressurise India but also 
in many other ways. Even some of the utterances of Pakistani 
leaders, especially of Bhutto, are inspired by foreign powers. One 
statement was so fantastic that the Pakistani officials had to correct 
it for which Bhutto frowned upon them. In the original text of 
Bhutto’s speech the words ‘India, which herself has only just emerged 
from ten centuries of domination’ were changed by Pakistani officials 
into two centuries of domination, meaning British domination. But 
Bhutto publicly reprimanded them and stuck to his original draft 
and said: ‘India which herself has only just emerged from ten 
centuries of foreign domination—for 800 years they were under 
Pakistan...’ Bhutto then went on to say: ‘We who ruled India 
for 800 years, we who have dominated India for 800 years and who 
are responsible for the civilisation of India, for all the Delhis and 
Taj Mahals and for all the grandeur and glory of India,...we are not 
going to accept peace at India’s terms.’ 

Swaran Singh called this atavism. But it would not be enough 
to leave it at that. This is the result of Pakistan being a base of 
foreign powers who inspire such statements. India has in effect to 
defend itself not so much from Pakistan as from the onslaught of 
these foreign powers. It requires a new awareness of India’s in¬ 
dependence and a fervour to get out of the euphoria of ‘forgiving and 
forgetting’ all that Britain had done in the past to exploit India. 
The philosophy of ‘bury the hatchet’ has some meaning when both 
sides do it. But Britain has in effect not done so. While Britain 
may not be in a position to wield the hatchet as it did for 200 years 
during its colonial rule, it does it in different but devious ways. 

When India became independent, the Empire, too, began to 
decline. India blazed the trail of nonalignment and many newly- 
independent countries took to this policy and began to assert their 
freedom. This Britain could not tolerate as its foreign policy is 
still based on notions of the glory of Empire. Britain is in no 
position to influence Europe and is actually considered a second- 
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"rate power which, in fact, it is. Britain has voluntarily chosen to 
accept a subservient position to the United States. Whatever hope, 
therefore, that exists in the traditional ruling classes of Britain to 
strengthen their position lies in keeping a hold, a neo-colonialist 
hold, on their former colonies, especially India. Britain partitioned 
India for this very purpose and it has worked against India’s interests 
since then. 

Indian leaders in their large heartedness gave a general pardon 
to all that Britain had done in the past. But Britain cannot be 
pardoned for what it is doing now against India’s interests. What 
comes in the way of taking a strong stand against British intrigue is 
the old euphoria and the one thousand and one discordant and 
fissiparous elements that Britain left behind in India. 

India today is independent and it has a democratic Constitution. 
But certain conditions in India basically remain the same as when 
the British left. Even the Indian Civil Service (ics), the steelframe 
of British rule, continues to thrive. Stafford Cripps is reported to 
have told Jawaharlal Nehru before India’s independence that the 
ics was worth its weight in gold. What Cripps said was hundred 
per cent true. But it was so for Britain and not for India. The 
ics should have been abolished soon after India’s independence and 
its Indian personnel re-employed in a new service of independent 
India. Similar steps should have been taken to reorganise other 
civil services also. This still remains to be done. 

Also, the armed forces should have been given a new look, a new 
uniform, even if a major reorganisation was not practical. It took 
years for the British crown to be removed from the insignias that 
Indian Army officers wore on their uniforms. The medals and 
awards given by Britain to personnel of India’s Armed Forces who 
fought in various parts of the world under the British should have 
been declared ‘museum pieces’. The officers or men concerned 
could keep them as private souvenirs. How odd it is to find Indian 
soldiers flaunting these British medals on their breasts on ceremonial 
occasions even today in Free India. 

It has taken quite a few years for the Armed Forces to get used 
to the idea of using rifew weapons. The classic example of this is 
the .303 rifle which India’s infantry still uses. It is not that India 
could not buy or manufacture automatic rifles. But old prejudices 
and training and British ‘advice’ always stood in the way of any real 
progress. India vacillated till 1965 whether to buy a submarine or 
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not. The decision could not be taken because of this same old 
prejudice. The argument of some Naval officers and others was 
somewhat on these lines: ‘Britain says “India does not need a 
submarine”. So why should we have a submarine? Our connec¬ 
tions and associations are with the British Navy. It is not good to 
have weapons or warships from other countries.’ 

The same prejudice stood in the way of the Indian Air Force 
acquiring planes and equipment from countries other than Britain. 
By and large, the ics, too, has shown this slavish mentality vis-a-vis 
the British. The ics officers have continued to retain the 
snobbish, conservative outlook they had imbibed under British 
training. They have no real conception of Free India or its 
needs. Whether it is a plan for producing electric power or steel 
or building defence industries or heavy industries, they come in the 
way with the argument: ‘This is too big a project. India does not 
need so much electricity, or steel or coal.’ 

Some of the political leaders of India are also not wholly free 
from this kind of attitude. Their thinking still is that having 
forgiven Britain for all its sins, nothing should be done to annoy it. 
It is because of this mentality that even after nineteen years of inde¬ 
pendence, there is not a single museum in India today depicting the 
freedom struggle. The argument against it is that if there were such 
a museum, ‘Britain would get annoyed’. How is the younger genera¬ 
tion to know and learn from the freedom struggle without a museum 
that shows the various facets of the freedom movement? On the 
other hand, what the younger generation has for its education are the 
statues of British oppressors of India and streets and lanes named 


after them. 

It is a queer kind of mentality which produces such arguments: 
‘After all, this is history. How can you wipe out history?’ But 
these statues can be put in a museum for the benefit of future his¬ 
torians and the names of streets and squares can be changed without 
violence to historical truth. 

While the statues of the British rulers are still there, the District 
Jail in Delhi has been demolished. It was done after independence, 
obviously, under the influence of the British who wished that all 
trace of this dungeon where many an Indian patriot languished d uring 
the freedom struggle should be wiped out. It was in this Distiict 
Jail that the British colonialists had executed on 8 April 1916 Indian 
revolutionaries who were alleged to have been involved in what was 
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icalled the Hardinge Bomb Case. Only an old ‘ peepal’ tree which 
stood in the Jail compound today marks the spot where the Indian 
revolutionaries were executed. 

The District Jail in Delhi should have been preserved and turned 
into a memorial so that coming generations could honour their 
martyrs who suffered within its precincts. 

It is also under British influence that the District Jail in Lahore 
has been razed to the ground by the Pakistan authorities. The 
Lahore Jail was so constructed that apolitical detenu could not see 
the sky, nor could he communicate with a fellow detenu. Every wall 
and brick in the cells of this Jail was associated with the history of 
the revolutionary struggle against the British when Lahore formed 
part of a united India. The British have managed to obliterate a 
vital monument which would have enabled the coming generations 
in Pakistan to know the part the Punjabi, Bengali, Pathan, Baluchi 
and other patriots played in the freedom struggle, many of whom 
suffered colonial brutality inside this Jail. 

This mentality of not doing anything that might ‘annoy 
Britain’ constricts independent thinking. It is most evident 
in the sphere of culture and education. Take the textbooks 
of Indian schools in 1965. The history and geography that Indian 
students learn tell them more about Britain than of their own country 
or its neighbours. In schools and colleges, students are taught the 
same history books written by the British or some Indians who were 
paid by the British to write in a particular way that invariably deni¬ 
grate India. Thus, the old vicious British propaganda against India 
is perpetuated in a subliminal way. 

The schools run by British missionaries are still considered the 
‘best' in India. What do Indian students learn there? They learn 
about Britain, its history and imperial power. This is a luxury which 
India cannot afford. 


6 November 1965 

I went today to the Kremlin Palace of Congresses for the traditional 
meeting of the Soviet Communist Party held on the eve of the anni¬ 
versary of the October revolution. The report on behalf of the 
Soviet Party was read out by a comparatively younger member of 
the Soviet heirarchy, Dmitry Polyansky. Polyansky is a member 
of the Party Presidium and a First Deputy Prime Minister. 





Iii a brief reference to the India-Pakistan conflict, Polyansky 


said: 

It is Soviet Union’s great conviction that only enemies of 
India and Pakistan can be interested in fanning the India- 
Pakistan conflict. The ending of the conflict would serve 
the interests of both the countries and their social progress. 
It is the sincere desire of the Soviet Union that the dangerous 
India-Pakistan conflict should be fully extinguished and 
stamped out. t 
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9 November 1965 

I called on S.A. Dange, leader pf the Indian Communist Party, at 
his suite in the Ukraine Hotel.. He led a delegation of his Party to 
some East European countries to explain India’s stand on the 
India-Pakistan conflict. The other member was N. K. Krishnan, 
a member of the Secretariat of the cpi. 

Dange was in good humour. There were flashes of his charac¬ 
teristic wit as he touched upon his talks with leaders of socialist 
countries. ‘India’s viewpoint about the Indo-Pakistan conflict 
on Kashmir is well understood in Czechoslovakia, Poland and the 
German Democratic Republic’, he said. 

Dange met top communist Readers in these countries and told 
them that Kashmir was not an ‘oppressed country’, waiting for a 
chance to exercise self-determination. ‘Our viewpoint was under¬ 
stood and our visiting these countries and laying facts of the situation 
before the people in Europe was quite necessary.’ 

10 November 1965 

At a luncheon at the Indian Embassy in honour of the visiting 
Finance Minister of India, T.T. Krishnamachari, Soviet leaders 
reiterated their ties of friendship with India. 

Without naming Pakistan or China, V. N. Novikov, Deputy 
Prime Minister, said at the luncheon: ‘We fully realise that India 
is having difficult times. We would like to believe that these difficult 
times will end in good peace.’ 

15 November 1965 

Premier Kosygin today made an unusual gesture of friendship to 
India by giving a luncheon in honour of Krishnamachari in the 
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Kremlin Palace of Congresses. Such luncheons are usually given 
for Heads of States only. 

Kosygin said that the unfortunate episode of the India-Pakistan 
conflict should end in a satisfactory peaceful solution in the interest 
of both countries. ‘I hope this will come about.’ 

Kosygin gave a broad indication that the Tashkent meeting 
might be held under Soviet ‘good offices’. 

Krishnamachari has met Kosygin, Mikoyan and other Soviet 
leaders. He has not only fulfilled a ten-year old wish to visit the 
Soviet Union, but has also had fruitful discussions here on economic 
cooperation between India and the Soviet Union. 

Soviet leaders have been impressing on Indian ministers and 
others visiting the Soviet Union that it is in India’s own interest to 
become less and less dependent on the West and acquire self-reliance 
in the economic sphere. Then alone could India develop relations 
with the West on a basis of equality. Soviet economic aid to India, 
they stress, has for its aim the development of a self-reliant 
economy which alone will enable India to resist pressures from 
internal reaction and foreign imperialists. 


17 November 1965 

Pakistan has at last accepted without putting any conditions the 
Soviet offer of ‘good offices’ to end the India-Pakistan conflict. This 
was disclosed today by Krishnamachari at a press conference before 
emplaning for India. He said that the Soviet Government had 
communicated to the Indian Government the gist of Pakistan Foreign 
Minister Bhutto’s letter to the Soviet Premier accepting the Soviet 
offer on behalf of President Ayub Khan. He had learnt this in his 
talks with Soviet leaders. 

On Kashmir, Krishnamachari said that the Soviet stand was 
clear and consistent as before. This had been shown more than 
once in the Security Council by Soviet representatives. 

In reply to a British correspondent’s question, Krishnamachari 
said: 

I am a man of peace. I believe that a very strong India indus¬ 
trially will be able to make us stand better against any onslaughts 
like the one we had to face recently. An industrially strong 
India will not have to depend on temporary chagrin ol some of 
our friends! The Soviet Union had not stopped any aid to 
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India during the Indo-Pakistan conflict unlike other friends of 
India. This is where the Soviet Union scores. 

In the context of what is happening in India, I think that 
the Government of India is fully convinced that Nehru’s 
policies are the only policies that can be pursued by any 
Government in India. 

19 No vember 1965 

* » 

India News today gave Shastri’s reaction to the proposed summit 
talks at Tashkent quoting extracts from his speech to the Indian 
Parliament on 16 November. 

‘We had agreed’, Shastri said, ‘that we will be prepared to accept 
the good offices of Prime Minister Kosygin. But one thing I would 
like to make clear: If these talks are going to be.held with a view 
to discussing Kashmir—and “settle Kashmir”—these talks will 

never bear any fruit_lam not going to deviate from that position 

at all.’ 

In a tribute to the Soviet Union, Shastri said: 

I think it is essential and it is good that we have the best of 
relations with the Soviet Union. I need not add that the way 
they have helped us during a difficult period, it would be impos¬ 
sible for us to forget it. We have good relations with them and 
we will further build them up. 1 have no doubt that our bonds 
of unity will further get strengthened day by day. 

Touching on India-American relations, Shastri said: ‘We know 
the United States does not see eye to eye with us on the Indo-Pakista n 
issue. We have differences with them but it would not be advisable 
for us not to have good relations with the United States also. 

23 November 1965 

Pakistan Foreign Minister Bhutto arrived here today on a three-day 
visit to have talks with Soviet leaders. He has come on his own 
and not at the invitation of the Soviet Government. 

Bhutto was met at the Sheremetyevo airport by protocol officials, 
a clear indication of a cool reception by the Soviet Government. 
Gromyko had gone to the ) innish Embassy to attend a luncheon 
in honour of the Foreign Minister of Finland, A. Karjalainon. 
In the evening Bhutto met Gromyko which was reported by Tas^ in 
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a one-line message which merely said that they ‘had a talk’. All 
this shows that Soviet leaders are rather cautious in talks with Bhutto. 
Everything will depend on what Bhutto conveys to them on behalf 
of President Ayub Khan. Soviet leaders are fully aware of what 
Pakistan tried to do at the Security Council with the help of its 
patrons, America and Britain. It was the Soviet Union which 
prevented the Security Council from accepting the proposal to set up 
a committee of four Big Powers to discuss the political aspect of 
Kashmir. 

24 November 1965 

The Indian Embassy has conveyed Prime Minister Shastri’s 
message to Premier Kosygin. This was in reply to Kosygin’s letter 
to Shastri a few days ago. The letter expressed Shastri’s willingness 
to go to Tashkent for talks with Ayub Khan. The contents of the 
letter were not disclosed but one learnt the gist from what Shastri 
had told the Rajya Sabha on 23 November. He said: ‘In reply 
to a new message from the Soviet Union two days ago, 1 have con¬ 
veyed my willingness to go to Tashkent and have talks with President 
Ayub Khan in the wider context of Indo-Pakistan relations.’ 

Shastri, however, reiterated in this speech that India would not 
negotiate with Pakistan so fqjr as Jammu and Kashmir was concerned. 
Any suggestion that better relations between the two countries could 
come about only if the question of Jammu and Kashmir was settled 
first was, from the Indian point of view, ‘fantastic and is 
something which will never be acceptable to us’. 

25 November 1965 

Pravda today published approvingly a report from Delhi saying that 
the ‘characteristic feature of the foreign policy debate in the Indian 
Parliament is the expression of approval of non-alignment pursued 
by India. Members representing different parties of India subjected 
to severe criticism policies of the United States and Britain during 
the armed conflict between India and Pakistan. Many speakers 
directly accused these Powers of striving to fan the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict’. Pravda said that only members of the Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra criticised the Government’s policy. 

Bhutto’s arrival here has aroused animated talk in Afro-Asian 
circles of the former’s nine-year battle in Indian courts to prove 
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he was an ‘Indian’. It was only on 19 November 1958 that he 
moved India’s Supreme Court to withdraw his petition claiming to 
be an ‘Indian’ after he had become a minister in the Pakistan govern¬ 
ment. 

This sensational disclosure was made in the Indian Parliament 
recently by the Minister of Rehabilitation, Mahavir Tyagi. 

Even as Bhutto was pleading in Indian courts through his counsel 
that he was an Indian, he chose to abuse India as member of the 
Pakistan Delegation to the United Nations in 1957. He had declared 
on ‘oath’ before courts in Bombay, Punjab and Delhi, including 
India’s Supreme Court, that he left India for the United States in 
September, 1947, for higher studies as an Indian on an Indian pass¬ 
port. His parents had migrated to Pakistan from Bombay after 
partition and become Pakistanis, but he had remained an Indian 
national. He moved the Indian courts because he had been declared 
an ‘evacuee’, that is, a person who had left India and gone over to 
Pakistan in July, 1949. 

Tyagi said that while on the one hand Bhutto was contesting 
the decision of the Deputy Custodian of Evacuee Property that he 
was an ‘evacuee’ and disowning any connection with Pakistan, its 
nationality or domicile, on the other hand, he had filed an applica¬ 
tion in Pakistan as an evacuee claiming payment of a court deposit 
lying with the High Court of Bombay. 

Bhutto does portray the tragedy of partition. People who were 
leading settled lives for generations were uprooted by the British 
and had to migrate from Pakistan to India or vice versa. What 
was Bhutto’s purpose in claiming Indian citizenship? It was to 
take possession of his ancestral house in Bombay which as an Indian 
‘evacuee’, who had gone over to Pakistan, he could neither get back 
nor dispose of. All this business of ‘evacuee property’ began when 
Pakistan refused permission to people who were forced to migrate 
from Pakistan to India to dispose of their immovable property in 
their ancestral homes. India had, therdore, to take steps on the 
same lines. 

Bhutto’s verbal acrobatics against India look a little comical 
against his persistent attempts to regain Indian citizenship «ind get 
back his property in Bombay. Bhutto now speaks as a ‘Pakistani 
patriot’ who wants to fight for thousand years to help his ‘brethren’ 
in Kashmir. If he had got back his property, he would still be an 
Indian. Bhutto vilifies India for this complex. If he merely v ished 
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■^io vent his anger he should have attacked Britain which uprooted 
him, like millions of other people, both in India and Pakistan from 
their ancestral hearths and homes. 

Bhutto held a press conference today after having a two and a 
half hour meeting with Premier Kosygin. He told Western and 
Russian correspondents—Indian correspondents in Moscow were 
not invited—that President Ayub Khan would be willing to discuss 
with Prime Minister Shastri the ‘whole gamut of Indo-Pakistan 
relations’ at a meeting anywhere on Soviet soil. Pakistan had 
accepted Shastri’s demand that the total relationship between the 
two countries should be discussed at Tashkent. 

I ascertained his remarks at the press conference from Western 
news agencies. They quoted him as saying that the chances were 
fairly bright for the meeting of Indian and Pakistani leaders in Tash¬ 
kent in mid-December or early January. The Soviet Union and 
Pakistan were thinking of a meeting in January as President Ayub 
was due to visit the United States in December. Western agencies 
also quoted him as saying: ‘We shall never abandon the cause of 
the Kashmir people. It will be a great affront to our sovereignty. 
We shall struggle for ever until the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
get a place of honour and what they are entitled to.’ 

After having failed at the Security Council to pressurise India, 
Pakistan, it appears, will carry on its ‘struggle for ever’ for Kashmir 
in Tashkent. But Bhutto perhaps forgot that Western attempts to 
interfere in Kashmir were scotched by the firm hand of the Soviet 
Union. 

Bhutto said that Pakistan’s membership of Cento and Seato 
was discussed with Soviet leaders but there was no talk of Pakistan 
withdrawing from them. ‘We are not bargaining for Soviet good 
offices.’ 

He likened Pakistan-Soviet relations to ‘spring’ and said that 
the future augured well for further improvement of these relations. 
If the Tashkent meeting failed, things would not be worse off than 
they were at present. Stating that ‘I would leave Moscow with a 
sense of satisfaction’, he said, that in the recent conflict between 
Pakistan and India, ‘one of our greatest sources of strength was the 
massive support we received universally from friends everywhere 
in the world. Pakistan has good relations with Britain, U.S.A. and 
China. Our relations with France have acquired a new meaning. 
I learnt later in the evening that Bhutto had failed to persuade 
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Soviet leadership to make Kashmir the main subject of discussion 
at Tashkent. Soviet leaders appear to have made it clear that if 
the two leaders so desired this could be discussed by them, but the 
primary thing was to have an effective ceasefire and withdrawal 
of troops. Pakistan has obviously agreed to attend the Tashkent 
meeting as it has no alternative to withdrawal of troops. It cannot 
start another round of war. 


26 November 1965 

Soviet circles feel that since Pakistan has agreed to come to Tashkent 
without insisting on discussion of Kashmir as a condition-precedent, 
there is a clear possibility of the two leaders meeting for direct talks. 
This might help neutralise efforts of China to whip up tension between 
India and Pakistan and also expose Western powers which ha^e 
been exerting pressures to dominate both the countries. The Soviet 
Union, on its part, would not suggest any solution of its own, nor 
press India to make any concession to Pakistan. 

Pravda has reported Bhutto’s press conference briefly. It men¬ 
tioned Pakistan’s acceptance to attend the Tashkent meeting and 
its expression of hope that it might be held at the end of December 
or early January. Pravda ignored Bhutto’s tirade against India. 

Bhutto who left for Bucharest, from where he would go to Prague, 
was seen off by Gromyko at the airport. 

I met today K. R. Rahimov, permanent representative of the 
Uzbekistan Republic in Moscow. He expected the Tashkent 
meeting to be held. This is a good enough indication that the 
Uzbek Government has received the green signal to go ahead with 
preparations for the meeting. ‘The Uzbek people think, he said, 
‘that the basic cause of the Indo-Pakistan conflict lies in the activity 
of the imperialists of the U.S.A. and Britain.’ 

Rahimov told me that Tashkent became part ot old Russia 
exactly one hundred years ago. The history of the town dated back 
to the first or second century B.c. But it was only after the October 
revolution that Tashkent began to emerge from its mud houses, 
ignorance, religious superstition, and backwardness into a modern 
city with scientific institutions, academies of culture, industna 
plants and factories, schools and universities. 

The city got its name from a stone wall protecting it m olden 
times— in Uzbek ‘Tash’ means stone and ‘Kent’ stands for city. 
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Tashkent is a bustling city today. Its one million people, having 
conquered illiteracy, use modern machines in industry and agricul¬ 
ture. It has also become a symbol of the meeting place of many 
nationalities of the Soviet union, including the Russians, who live 
and work there as members of one family. 

In a rare reference to the India-China border problem, the 
Soviet newspaper Izvestia today said: ‘Indian and Chinese Press 
publish material on the situation on the Indo-Chinese border. The 
Peking newspapers print a Note of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic 
to India and those of Delhi publish a Note of the Government of 
India to China in which both make mutual accusations of border 
violations.’ 

To a lay reader, this brief item might not appear significant. 
But it has importance in as much as the Soviet government news¬ 
paper has put the versions of both sides. This shows that the Soviet 
Union has quietly ignored the Chinese charge that in its dispute with 
India, the Soviet leaders refused to back China. The Soviet Union 
disapproved of the Chinese attack on India in 1962 and since then 
it has stuck to its position that the India-China border dispute 
should be settled peacefully. 

4 December 1965 

Za Rubezhom has said that while difficulties remained in the settle¬ 
ment of India-Pakistan problems, much had been done to find 
peaceful ways for their solution. Commenting on the ‘favourable 
response’ from Shastri and Ayub Khan to the proposal for the 
Tashkent meeting, Za Rubezliom said that certain sections of the 
Indian and Pakistani Press and some representatives of political 
circles in Delhi and Karachi had come out for holding negotiations 
in Tashkent before the proposed visits of the two leaders to 
Washington. 

This is a clear expression of Soviet anxiety that Washington 
might prevent them from meeting in Tashkent. To buttress this 
point, Za Rubezhom published extracts from the ‘open letter’ addres¬ 
sed by the Communist Party of India to Shastri stating that pressures 
from American officials on Kashmir were not excluded if Shastri 
visited Washington now. The Indian Communist Party pointed 
out that the imperialists wanted one thing —to create a situation 
in which the tension would continue providing them with an oppor¬ 
tunity, once again, to interfere in the internal affairs of India. 
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The Indian Embassy today forwarded to the Soviet Premier, 
Prime Minister Shgstri’s reply to the former’s letter about the Tash¬ 
kent meeting. Shastri has accepted the Soviet proposal of meeting 
President Ayub Khan at Tashkent early in January. 

Tass gave a summary of Shastri’s interview to the Indian weekly 
Blitz in which he was quoted as saying: ‘I consider the building 
up of this spirit of Tashkent as a proper atmosphere for peace, as an 
absolutely necessary precondition for any fruitful dialogue between 
President Ayub Khan and myself.’ 

7 December 1965 

With the two leaders having agreed to meet in Tashkent in the first 
week of January, a verbal battle has developed over the official 
announcement of the meeting. The Pakistani side is insisting on 
incorporating a phrase or two in the announcement that might 
provide an opening to discuss Kashmir. Pakistan wishes that the 
announcement should say that the Tashkent meeting would 
discuss ‘ways and means’ to settle India-Pakistan problems. 
India has opposed it. The Soviet officials are clearly perplexed. 
They say that if the two sides cannot agree on a simple announce¬ 
ment, what will they discuss at all. At one stage, the Soviet side 
suggested that there need be no official announcement. All these 
wordy arguments have been carried through letters and cables 
among the Governments of India, Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 
India has made it clear that Jammu and Kashmir is part of India 
and is not negotiable. 

Kosygin, I learnt, would be in Tashkent to make himself available 
to the two leaders and would be willing to participate in their talks 
if both parties so desired or for separate bilateral discussions. The 
talks are expected to last at least a week. 

8 December 1965 

The wordy battle over the announcement is over. Tass today 
released the announcement on behalf of the Soviet government. 
It has been simultaneously made public in Delhi and Rawalpindi. 


The announcement said: 


Guided by the interests of peace and the desire to facilitate an 
improvement in relations between India and Pakistan, the Soviet 
Government offered its good offices to the Governments of both 
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countries to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Indo-Pakistai:i 
conflict. With these aims in view, the Soviet Government 
proposed that the Prime Minister of India and the President 
of Pakistan meet in Tashkent. 

The Indian Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri and the 
Pakistan President Mohammed Ayub Khan have agreed to the 
Soviet Government’s proposal to meet in Tashkent on January 


4, 1966. 

In conformity with the wish of the sides, the Chairman of the 
ussr Council of Ministers, Alexei Kosygin, will take part in 
the meeting when necessary. 

The Soviet Union has been successful in persuading the two 
leaders to meet on Soviet soil to settle their problems peacefully. 
This happened despite intrigues, manoeuvres and pressures from 
America, Britain and China. The success of Soviet diplomacy, 
therefore, is all the more creditable. It is bound to have a far-reaching 
effect on relations between India and Pakistan. .* 

The Soviet Union has made it clear to both sides that it would 
neither mediate, nor adjudicate nor arbitrate, nor coerce, nor pres¬ 
surise either side. In the relations between India and Pakistan, 
this is something new to come from a Big Power. 

Pakistan will learn for the first time since partition that, at Tash¬ 
kent, it cannot lean on props supplied by other interested power '. 
Pakistani leaders had in the past, readily lent themselves to all and 
sundry in any intrigue or scheme directed against India. The atmos¬ 
phere will be quite different in Tashkent where they will be face 
to face with Soviet leaders whose only interest is developing better 
relations between India and Pakistan. The Soviet Union also wants 
to befriend Pakistan but. its ultimate aim is to have better 
relations among all the three countries. 

Tashkent cannot be a magic wand to solve all problems between 
India and Pakistan. But it might well prove to be a test of Pakistan's 
bona fides in wanting peaceful relations with India. If Pakistani 
leaders try to play the game of making it appear that they are gra¬ 
dually neutralising Soviet support for India on Kashmir, they will 
be in for disillusionment. 

Kosygin will have a delicate job to do at Tashkent and he will 
need all his tact and sincerity of purpose, patience and skill, and 
all his power of persuasion to steer the Tashkent meeting to a 
successful end. 
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New Times has given the first reaction in the Soviet Press to the 
Tashkent meeting to be held on 4 January 1966. In its Russian 
edition, the weekly said: ‘While all those striving for a peaceful 
atmosphere in the Hindustan peninsula are placing great hopes on 
the Tashkent meeting, influential imperialist circles including some 
reactionary circles in India and Pakistan, are extremely displeased 
with prospects of talks between leaders of India and Pakistan.’ 

The Soviet journal quoting India Press Agency and Blitz said 
that the ‘entire spectrum’ of their relations would be discussed by 
the two leaders at Tashkent. ‘This, of course, will include Kashmir, 
the cause of most of their differences’, said New Times. 

This indicates that while India would not countenance any kind 
of negotiation over Kashmir at Tashkent, it would not be averse 
to discussing it. 

16 December 1965 

Ayub Khan’s address to the United Nations is full of vituperation 
against India. Demanding ‘self-determination’ for Kashmir, he 
said that Pakistan would be willing to accept a No-War Pact with 
India on the condition that the Kashmir issue was first settled. Ayub 
did not say a word about the Tashkent meeting which he has reluc¬ 
tantly accepted to attend. 

India News today gave extracts from the speech of the Indian 
representative in the United Nations, Parthasarathy, rebutting Ayub 
Khan’s charges. He said in the un General Assembly on 14 Decem¬ 
ber that the ‘simulated concern’ shown by the President of Pakistan 
for the people of Kashmir was as misplaced as it was unwarranted. 
‘It must be clear to the distinguished members of this Assembly that 
to apply the principle of self-determination to integral parts of 
sovereign and independent states would inevitably lead to unsettle¬ 
ment, disruption and chaos in the entire community of nations.' 

Drawing attention to Ayub Khan’s acceptance of the Soviet 
offer to hold talks with Shastri at Tashkent, Parthasarathy said: 
‘Our regret is all the greater today as both the content and tenor of 
the speech of the President of Pakistan will not help in the creation 
of a congenial atmosphere necessary for friendly, peaceful and 
neighbourly settlement of differences between the two sister nations. 

The Soviet weekly, Moscow News, today posed the question: 
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the “spirit of Tashkent” prove successful?’ It did not give 
a categorial reply but said: ‘In any case, the very fact that the 
meeting will take place is of positive significance.’ In a veiled 
criticism of China, Moscow News said: ‘The degree to which states 
are interested in peace in Asia may very well be measured by their 
attitude to the Tashkent talks.’ Then it attacked the imperialist 
powers for trying to pour cold water on the talks even 
before they had started. A group of us Senators touring Asia, 
it said, told us journalists in Delhi that they had their doubts 
about the Tashkent meeting. The Senators then prophesied its 
collapse. 

While hopes are being roused in Moscow about the Tashkent 
meeting, the situation on the ceasefire line is still precarious. Pakis¬ 
tan is continuing to violate it. There have been provocative acts 
by Pakistani forces on the borders of East Pakistan with India. 
Chinese intrusions into Indian territory are also increasing. Ayub 
is probably keeping up the tension on the ceasefire line to use it as a 
lever to raise the Kashmir issue at Tashkent. 

23 December 1965 

Gromyko today received India’s Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, 
at the Sheremetyevo airport in snowy weather. At one stage, the 
Air-Indiu plane was expected to land in a nearby city as weather was 
bad in Moscow. Warmly greeting Swaran Singh, Gromyko said: 
‘We had kept several helicopters ready to bring you to "Moscow in 
case the plane landed elsewhere.’ Swaran Singh then drove with 
Gromyko to the Indian Embassy where he will stay during his short 
visit here. Later he attended a dinner given by Gromyko which 
was followed by talks between them lasting two hours. 

His departure from India for Moscow was made into a bit of 
a mystery by the Western Press. It was stated that Swaran Singh was 
going as the proposal for the Tashkent meeting had run into difficulty 
or that the Soviet Union had changed its attitude on Kashmir. I 
was able to ascertain'today that no such thing had happened. There 
is no change in the Soviet attitude on Kashmir. Swaran Singh 
i here primarily to exchange views with Soviet leaders about the 
Tashkent meeting This will help both sides to know each other’s 
mind better. Till now they were discussing the Tashkent meeting 
with the help of letters oi reports through their respective ambassa- 
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ors. Swaran Singh would be able to report to Shastri directly 
what the Soviet leaders were thinking about the Tashkent meeting. 

24 December 1965 
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Swaran Singh today met Premier Kosygin and discussed with him 
for two hours India-Soviet relations and the Tashkent meeting. 
After he came back, Swaran Singh said that the Soviet Union and 
India expected ‘positive results’ to flow from the Tashkent meeting. 

Swaran Singh has been so much thrilled by the sight of the snow 
that he got himself photographed in the grounds of the Indian 
Embassy against a background of snow-covered, leafless trees. 

In the afternoon, D. Polyansky, a Member of the Soviet Party 
Presidium, and a First Deputy Prime Minister, spoke warmly about 
Soviet-Indian friendship at a luncheon given at the Indian Embassy 
in Swaran Singh’s honour. Toasting ‘eternal friendship between 
the Soviet Union and India’, Polyansky said that the Soviet Union 
desired that differences between India and Pakistan should end. 
In future, these differences should find a place only in history books. 
He hoped that the Tashkent meeting would contribute to the ending 
of tension between the two countries. 

Pravda today published a ‘letter’ from two of its correspondents 
now touring Pakistan saying that conviction was growing there that 
normalisation of relations with India would ‘definitely help overcome 
Pakistani people’s present difficulties’. The letter sent from Karachi 
said that the aftermath of the India-Pakistan conflict in Pakistan had 
led to curtailment in educational and house-building activity and 
introduction of new taxes and new burdens on the common people. 
All this begins to arouse deep concern and apprehension in the 
broadest layers of the population. People have pinned their hopes 
on the Tashkent meeting for strengthening of peace.’ 

Pravda said that the Pakistani economy was practically controlled 
by British and American monopolies and no heavy industry worth 
the name existed there. People of Pakistan now realise that it was 
not in their interest to be in military blocs and alliances. 


25 December 1965 

Before Swaran Singh left for India tonight, he said that his talks 
vith Soviet leaders were very useful. ‘We in India feel that positive 
results will come out of the Tashkent meeting.’ 

He was seen off by Gromyko. 
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Izvestia said yesterday that demonstrations had taken place on the 
India-Pakistan border with villagers from both sides chanting: 
‘Hindus and Muslims are brothers.’ In a report from its Delhi 
correspondent, Izvestia said that even though shots were heard on 
the ceasefire line, this new development of harmony among the 
villagers of the two countries was considered a very hopeful pheno¬ 
menon on the eve of the Tashkent meeting. Villagers came up with 
white flags to the border and urged Hindu-Muslim unity. 

These few lines that Izvestia published contain the clue to India- 
Pakistan relations. 

Despite two hundred years of the British policy of ‘divide and 
rule’, there is no rancour against each other among the common 
people of India and Pakistan who retain feelings of friendliness for 
each other. Even among the ruling circles of Pakistan, this makes 
itself felt as at the personal level there is no animosity between Indians 
and Pakistanis. 


29 December 1965 

Sovietskaya Rossia today said that much of the foreign aid that 
Pakistan received was meant for ‘military aims’ which did not help 
but hinder its economic development. This is the first time in recent 
months that a Soviet newspaper has exposed the military character 
of us aid to Pakistan. 

Pakistani economists [said the paper] acknowledge that 
Pakistan’s dependence on American aid for military aims is the 
most vulnerable point of its economy. Pakistani industrial 
circles are demanding, more insistently of their Government, 
liberation from dependence on America. When Johnson stopped 
aid to Pakistan last July, the Pakistani people had another bitter 
experience of their alignment with Western Powers and one¬ 
sided orientation of their economy towards America. 

Sovietskaya Rossia gave expression to a new' Soviet appraisal 
of Pakistan by saying that Pakistan leaders were no longer willing 
to agree to ‘rude dictation’ by America. Pakistan had come 
out for ending of American intervention in Vietnam. It described 
Pakistan’s developing relations with socialist countries and establi¬ 
shing diplomatic ties this year with Bulgaria, Poland and Rumania 
as a good sign. 
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Soviet circles feel that if this trend continues Pakistan may take 
to a more independent foreign policy. One can only hope that 
Soviet expectations will not be belied by future events. 

A Soviet publishing house has brought out in Russian a book 
on Jawaharlal Nehru’s writings and speeches from 1946 to 1964. The 
book retains Nehru’s warning against arming of Pakistan by the West 
and his comments on Chinese aggressive designs and Sino-Pakistan 
collusion against India. 

The Soviet publication quoted Nehru as saying in 1963 that 
however strange it might seem, attempts were being made and at times 
statements issued to prove the existence of close ties of friendship 
between Pakistan, a member of military alliances, and China. ‘The 
basis of this friendship is not their attachment or love for each other, 
not common ideals, but exclusively aggressive plans of Pakistan and 
China against India.’ 

On the arming of Pakistan by the West, Nehru was quoted as 
warning in 1958 in these words: 

Pakistan is our neighbour with which we would like to main¬ 
tain friendly relations. But it is a member of military alliances 
as a result of which it receives guarantees and support from some 
of the most powerful states of the world. As a result Pakistan 
herself cannot take a friendly position towards us which she 
would have taken otherwise. There is also a question of supplies 
of a huge amount of military equipment to Pakistan. This 
alarms us because such a quintessence of hatred in Pakistan 
towards India combined with accumulation of arms can bring 
bad consequences. 

I think the Soviet authorities chose to publish this book now 
only to show that they endorsed, by and large, the views of Nehru. 

2 January 1966 

The Russian winter, rigorous as it is, has its own fascination. As 
1 drove this morning to one of the new airports of Moscow, Domo- 
diedovo, to catch the plane for Tashkent, the wide road fringed by 
pine forests stretched like a white ribbon before me. Everything 
was under a mantle of snow and there was little sun. 

I learnt last evening that Kosygin will leave for Tashkent today by 
a special plane, accompanied by a high powered delegation. He 
obviously wants to be in Tashkent a day in advance of Shastri and 
Ayub to see things for himself before his guests arrive. 
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As the weather became more cloudy, the airport was declared 
‘red’. Our plane did not, therefore, leave at the scheduled time. 

I sat down in the Intourist lounge and tried to jot down some 
thoughts about Tashkent. 

This city has close associations with India. It was from this 
region that Babar, defeated and hounded out by Uzbek nomad 
tribes, sought refuge in India and founded the Mughal empire. He 
made India his home and died an Indian. His grandson Akbar 
became, like Ashoka, the symbol of India’s unity. It was a period 
of great synthesis among all communities of India under a national 
state. This was possible in India as it is the one country in the 
world where various streams of thought, culture and religion have 
merged with its air and water and land acquiring a distinct Indian 
character. 

In recent times Tashkent had figured in correspondence exchanged 
between Britain and the Soviet Union. I was reading only last 
night extracts from the ‘Memorandum of the British Government, 
May 1923’ in which Britain protested against ‘Indian seditioners’ 
and ‘revolutionary Punjabis’ who had returned to India from Tash¬ 
kent by a circuitous and very difficult route to avoid detection. But 
they had been arrested on arrival in India. The British had raised 
quite a scare in India at the beginning of this century of a ‘Russian 
invasion’ of India. They tried to seal off India from all contact 
with Russia. After the October revolution, the British raised the 
communist bogey and the same policy was rigorously pursued of 
creating a wall between India and the Soviet Union. Despite this all, 
Indian revolutionaries managed to come to Tashkent. Among 
the first to reach the city were Raja Mahendra Pratap, M.N. Roy, 
Maulvi Barkat-ullah and Abdul Rab. They were followed by, 
among others, Ferozuddin Mansoor, M.A. Majid, M.P.T. Acharya, 
Muhammad Ali, Abani Mukherji and Maulana Obaid-ullah Sindhi. 
Some of them had also met Lenin in Moscow. In Tashkent they 
founded the Indian Revolutionaries’ Association and brought out 
some journals in Urdu and Persian, including Zamindar, Kirti 
Laher and Kisan Mazdoor. The Association translated Marxist 
literature into Punjabi and Urdu and got it printed in Germany 
and America as there were not adequate facilities in Tashkent 
for Urdu calligraphy. 

The Association did issue one or two ‘proclamations’ about 
India’s independence, but not one of them reached India. 
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How did these Indian revolutionaries get to Tashkent? 

They came via Afghanistan and Europe. Some were members 
of the Ghadr Party who had come from the U.S.A. to be educated 
in communist ideology. Some others came from Africa, travelling 
under Spanish names. There was also a student from Andhra. 

Their activity was a nightmare for the British who put out the 
story that the Russians were training Indians in large numbers in 
handling arms. This was a propaganda stunt as the number of 
Indian revolutionaries in Tashkent was not more than fifteen or 
twenty. 

The work of the Association came to a stop when members of 
the Ghadr Party were suppressed in the U.S.A. and many of them 
had to return to India. 

All this old connection of Tashkent with India comes to mind as 
I think of those revolutionaries, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
who came to this city to seek inspiration from the October revolution 
which toppled the regime of the Czar. They came here to organise 
themselves so that they could carry on the struggle against the 
British Czar in India, and help free their motherland from Peshawar 
to Kanyakumari and Karachi to Kohima. Those revolutionaries 
could not even imagine that forty-six years later, their country, 
Hindustan, would stand divided into two states and Tashkent would 
be the venue of a meeting to restore peace between them after they 
had had an armed conflict. 

The wall that the British tried to create between India and the 
ussr was demolished when India became independent and esta¬ 
blished diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union in 1947. But 
the British were able to retain the wall between Russia and Pakistan, 
until it was breached in April, 1965, with Ayub Khan’s first visit to 
the Soviet Union. Ten years ago Khrushchev had thought of visit¬ 
ing Pakistan after his visit to India, but the Pakistan government of 
the day, under orders from the Americans, summarily turned down 
all feelers from the Soviet side for such a visit. 

What greater example can there be of peaceful coexistence than 
this proposed meeting in Tashkent between Indian and Pakistani 
leaders under Soviet ‘good offices’? Here is the Premier of the 
first communist state in the world inviting leaders of two non-commu¬ 
nist countries which were under the jackboot of British imperialism 
until eighteen years ago. One of them is nonaligned, the other is a 
member of Western military alliances. 
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Soviet leaders do not consider India and Pakistan to be two 
‘foreign’ countries as the term foreign is generally understood. 
They regard the peoples of India and Pakistan as ‘blood brothers’ 
who were divided by British imperialism. 


* * * 

With what expectations are the leaders of India and Pakistan 
coming to Tashkent? These leaders have been saying publicly of 
late that they are going to Tashkent with open minds and hopes of a 
settlement. But it will not be as simple as all that. India wishes 
to secure peace, a No-War Pact, amity and friendship. Pakistan 
wants to see how far it can use the Russians to rake up the Kashmir 
issue and neutralise the Soviet Union’s friendship with India. Ayub 
Khan is coming lo Tashkent against a dismal background of Pakistan 
having failed a second time to settle the Kashmir issue by force. 
It is a tragedy of the developing countries that some of their leaders 
play into the hands of foreign powers and do not see what is in 
the interests of their own people. 

Soviet circles, however, are optimistic that Tashkent will bring 
about a sobering influence on the Pakistani leaders. It will lead to 
some good; at least some steps to ease tension will be taken. This 
is just the beginning and one meeting cannot solve all the problems 
which are a legacy of British imperialism. Soviet circles have this 
optimism because this is for the first time since the partition of 
India that the leaders of the two countries will be meeting under the 
‘good offices’ of the Soviet Union which earnestly wishes them to 
come closer together. They feel that friendlier relations between 
the two countries will also enable Soviet-Pakistani relations to 
improve. Pravda has expressed this sentiment thus: ‘We should 
like good Soviet-Pakistan relations, just like our traditional friend¬ 
ship with India, to be a stabilising factor in Asia.’ 

The Tashkent troika will comprise people with completely 
differing backgrounds. Kosygin is a communist who interprets 
world events on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. Shastri is a 
product of India’s freedom struggle against British imperialism and 
a Gandhian. Ayub Khan is a military officer who became President 
after a coup d’etat and never participated in the freedom struggle 
against foreign rule. 

Will Tashkent help soften the real tragedy of Pakistan? Ever 
since its creation by a fiat of the British government, Pakistan 
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been a ‘country’ without political roots. This tragedy 
of Pakistan, which is also a tragedy of India, has to be realised 
and understood before one can hope for any lasting settlement 
between the two countries. Pakistani leaders chose at the behest 
of others to declare their country a theocratic Islamic state. This 
is not a religious concept but purely a political one to keep Pakistan 
as backward as possible. Under the theocratic umbrella anything 
can be done to confuse the masses, to smother progressive trends. 
Even mild traces of trade unionism, peasant struggles, freedom of 
the Press, can be wiped out just by dubbing them un-Islamic. 

Pakistan, thus, suddenly became an entity, cut off from the rest 
of India, its ancient moorings, its history, its rivers, its shrines and 
above all from the most prized feature of India, the current of 
life that has moulded its people of all creeds and faiths and 
religions for five thousand years. The people of Pakistan are not 
only a victim of a lack of outlook on the part of their successive 
regimes but in a bigger way a victim of the grand design of the 
British and, later, the Americans and then the Chinese. Pakistan 
made rootless by the British was burdened from the very day of its 
inception with a feudal regime which since then has been propped 
up by the imperialists on the basis of hate and malice 
against India. 

One may ask why Britain and America have been so frantic in 
trying to tarnish the image of India. The answer is simple. India’s 
policies, they feel, hurt them. India’s nonalignment policy is infec¬ 
tious and most former colonies have adopted it after securing their 
independence. India’s voice counts in world forums. India is a 
consistent opponent of colonialism and neocolonialism. India’s 
freedom struggle has influenced people in many lands and many 
continents. India’s friendship with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries is an example that other developing countries in 
Asia and Africa are trying to emulate. 

Britain and America cannot forgive India for all this. So while 
they pretend to be its friends, they have been working to undermine 
India’s strength with a view to making it a willing stooge or enslav¬ 
ing it again. " It is because of this reason that Kashmir has remained 
on the Anglo-American imperial agenda as a ‘problem’. It is also 
the reason that Anglo-American outfits, including the cia, back 
every disruptionist move in India, whether by financing sectarian, 
reactionary and communal organisations, or supporting ele- 
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finents demanding an independent ‘Sikh State’ or secession of 
Tamilnad. 

One can understand why Britain and America must seek to 
undermine India’s independence. But why China? What does 
it want? According to its own admissions, it does not want to be 
a colonial power. So why this hatred, malice and jealousy directed 
towards India? China is an enigma of the communist world which 
the latter has failed to unravel so far. May be Chinese socialism 
is only skin-deep and the Chinese want to have their hegemony 
and domination over the whole of Asia and then over the rest of 
the world. 


TASHKENT 


2 January 1966 

As I took my seat in the plane, an IL-18,1 found that it was carrying 
an international community. There were people from many 
countries, mostly journalists, going to Tashkent. There were 
Russians and Uzbeks also. The five and a half hours’ flight was 
smooth. In these jet planes you soar above the clouds and hardly 
see the earth. 

The plane made a perfect landing at Tashkent and the first thing 
I did was to adjust my watch. Tashkent is three hours ahead of 
Moscow time and half an hour of Indian time. 

A microbus brought me to the Tashkent Hotel where the girls 
at the Reception Desk, all Uzbek, were remarkably efficient. The 
Intourist had made perfect arrangements and I got a room to myself 
on the fourth floor overlooking a big square. This is the centre 
of the city and the Alisher Navoi Opera and Ballet Theatre with 
its slender arches is just opposite my window. The square looked 
like a fairyland with thousands of coloured bulbs lighting up the 
trees and shrubs and iron railings. Was it all for the Tashkent 
meeting? Later I learnt that it was for the New Year celebrations, 
but the lights woujd remain with us for some more days. 

The drive from the airport to the Tashkent Hotel has given me 
some idea of the preparations that the Soviet authorities have made 
for the Tashkent meeting. T here are scores of banners carrying 
greetings for the two leaders and wishing them success. 

The Hotel is buzzing with life. I have met many friends from 
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India, including journalists representing a cross section of the Indian 
Press. In the corridor, I saw some Tass correspondents who arrived 
from Moscow yesterday. They told me that Kosygin, accompanied 
by members ot the Soviet delegation, had already arrived. 

Journalists from many countries have gathered in Tashkent. 
But there is none from China. Looking over the arrangements 
for journalists, I was glad to find that a telegraph office had been 


set up in the Hotel and a full-fledged Press Centre functioned at the 
Central Telegraph Office, a few kilometres away. This is Kosygin’s 
show and the Soviet government has done a splendid job of provid¬ 
ing facilities for correspondents, including direct radio and wireless 
links from Tashkent to Delhi and Karachi. 

In a dispatch sent from here, Tass today reiterated forcefully 
the Soviet view that the India-Pakistan conflict was inspired by the 
imperialists. Tass said: 


The Press of India and Pakistan have noted with satisfaction 
that the Tashkent meeting would enable the sides to discuss 
constructively the differences between the two countries and 
settle the Indo-Pakistan conflict not on a field of battle but at a 
conference table. For this conflict is a delayed action mine 
laid by imperialists and colonialists to undermine the friend¬ 
ship and prevent the joint struggle of the two neighbouring 
peoples for genuine national independence, for a better future. 
Thus, Tashkent is waiting for the opening of the meeting on 
which the peoples of India, Pakistan and other countries pin 
their hopes for normalisation of Indo-Pakistani relations. 

This reflects Soviet thinking about the Tashkent parleys due to 
begin tomorrow. 


3 January 1966 

I was up early today. The coloured bulbs outside my window were 
still shining in all their brilliance in the square. Perhaps somebody 
had forgotten to switch them off or it was out of a feeling of joy 
that an important international meeting is going to be held in the 
city that Tashkent’s main square remained illuminated throughout 
the night. I looked through the window and saw the streets being 
cleaned. Soon after the first tram swept past the Hotel and the birds 
began to chirp in the square. The city was beginning to stir to 
prepare for the big event. 

The Hotel dining room was empty. The tables were all laid 
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with shining cutlery and glasses and snow-white serviettes. Not 
a soul seemed to be around until two big black eyes greeted me. She 
was an Uzbek waitress. She was perhaps pleased that some one at 
last had come to have an early breakfast. 

I greeted her in Russian and ordered a breakfast, oranges, toast 
and butter, and ‘kifir’ (yoghurt). Soon other waiters and waitresses 
came and stood near,my table. They were Uzbeks, Russians, 
Tatars, young, talkative, curious but without a trace of subservience 
that waiters in foreign countries show. The service is slow but a 
polite request in Russian does have an effect. With breakfast 
came a neatly printed menu card, as is the custom in the Soviet 
Union where one can have a full meal at any time of the day. The 
fare included some of the choicest dishes that Uzbek and Russian 
cuisine could provide. The Uzbek waitress was a little shy in 
accepting a tip. Waiters and waitresses in the Soviet Union accept 
tips when pressed., 

I took a taxi and went to see the city which since my first visit 
here ten years ago has developed considerably. The whole city is 
ablaze with colour—flags, buntings, banners decking all street 
crossings and every lamp post, an indication that the biggest city 
of Soviet Central Asia is about to play host to the leaders of two 
neighbours of the Soviet Union. 

The slogans on the banners are full of optimism for the success 
of the Tashkent meeting. There are also greetings to the two 
leaders. They are in Russian, Uzbek, Hindi and Urdu. The words 
‘Shanti ’, ‘Arrian’, ‘Mir ’ (Peace) are inscribed on many banners. 
A typical slogan in all the four languages is: ‘There should be 
peace in Hindustan peninsula for progress and advancement of 
Indian and Pakistani peoples.’ India-Soviet friendship is embla¬ 
zoned on banners in Hindi: ‘ Bhartiya am Soviet janta ke andar 
maitri sambandh viksit ho' (Let friendship between Indian and 
Soviet people grow and prosper)! A slogan in Urdu says: ‘ Pakis¬ 
tani awam ko dostana salam’ (Friendly salutations to the people 
of Pakistan)! Personal greetings in Urdu and Hindi welcome 
Ayub and Shastri. There are flags galore, Soviet, Uzbek, Indian 
and Pakistani creating almost an eerie feeling. India and Pakistan 
have gone through the travail of a war and here are their flags 
fluttering from the same poles. Is this a symbol heralding already 
the onset of peace and goodwill? It is at least a symbol of Soviet 
earnestness that the two countries should resolve their differences 
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peaceful means and renounce the use of force. I wonder 
if Indian and Pakistani flags will be permitted to fly from the same 
masts in any other city in the world today. Perhaps this is why 
the leaders of India and Pakistan are coming to this historic city, 
in the heartland of Soviet Central Asia, to begin a dialogue of peace. 

While driving through the city, I tried to locate and remember 
the main streets, especially those leading to the Central Telegraph 
Office, Ali Sher Navoi Avenue, Karl Marx Street, Lenin Street. 
There is another road called Lunacharskaya Shosse leading to the 
suburbs where the two leaders will stay in separate villas. This 
twenty-kilometre drive from the city has a banner every thirty 
yards or so and the slogans inscribed on them about peace and 
friendship will constantly remind Ayub and Shastri about their 
delicate mission. The Uzbek taxi driver, learning that I was from 
India, exclaimed: ‘Why should there be war between India and 
Pakistan? War is not a good thing.’ I concurred with him fully. 

The two villas set apart for the two leaders are at some distance 
from each other; they resemble bungalows in India and Pakistan. 
Each has a spacious garden, but it being winter there are no flowers. 
The leafless trees, however, exhude a weird charm. Shastri will 
stay in the villa of the First Secretary of the Uzbek Communist 
Party, Sharaf Rashidov, \Uiile Ayub will reside in the villa of the 
Prime Minister of Uzbekistan, Rakhmankul Kurbanov. 

There is a third villi which a member of the Indian delegation 
named ‘neutral villa’ where meetings will be held between the two 
leaders. This white villa is called Durmen in Uzbek and has a fine 
backdrop of the snow-covered Tien Shan mountains. Soviet 
militiamen in their blue uniforms have unobtrusively taken positions 
at these villas. 

On my return to the Hotel, Pravda Vostoka, the organ of the 
Uzbek Communist Party, was being sold at the newspaper kiosk. 
I bought a copy and saw pictures of Shastri and Ayub on the front 
page with brief biographies of the two leaders, carefully written to 
avoid a direct mention of the military coup in Pakistan that brought 
Ayub to power. It said that Ayub, born in 1907 in Hazara (West 
Pakistan), was educated at Aligarh Muslim University and the 
Military College in Sandhurst (England). Ayub joined military 
service in 1928, starting life as a junior officer. ‘In 1958, Mohammed 
Ayub Khan assumed control of the country as head of the adminis 
tration to carry out the law of the Military State.’ 
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Shastri’s biography highlights his role in the national liberation 
movement of the Indian people ‘for which he was frequently arrested 
by British colonial authorities’. A follower of Mahatma Gandhi 
and brother-in-arms of Jawaharlal Nehru, Shastri heads the Govern¬ 
ment of India which pursues a policy of peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems, Pravda Vostoka said. 

Soviet newspapers have not published any biography of Kosygin. 
But I have before me a Tass biography of the Soviet leader released 
after the exit of Khrushchev in 1964. Kosygin who was then First 
Deputy Premier became Premier at the age of sixty. 

Born in the family of a turner, Kosygin, at the age of 15, volun¬ 
teered and joined the Red Army and served in it for three years. 
He received higher education at the Leningrad Textile Institute 
twelve years later. In an apparent reference to the period of poli¬ 
tical purges, Tass said: ‘In the course of the 1935-38 period, 
Kosygin rose from the position of a foreman to the post of the 
Director of a textile mill.’ He spent six years in Siberia working 
in the consumers’ cooperatives. At 35 he became a member of the 
Soviet government and People’s Commissar for the textile industry. 
Then a quick rise in the Soviet heirarchy brought him to the position 
of a Deputy Premier of the Soviet government. In 1960 he became 
First Deputy Premier. 

Tass gave a graphic account of his experience in discussing 
matters of external economic relations with foreign delegations. 
‘Questions of external economic relations played an important 
part in Kosygin’s activities. In his office in the Kremlin,-an oblong 
wainscotted room, he often received officials and businessmen, 
trade and economic delegations from scores of countries. Kosygin 
visited many European and Asian countries on official missions.’ 

He led the Soviet delegation at Nehru’s funeral in Delhi 
in 1964. 

Journalists were taken in the morning to the white sandstone 
building of the Uzbek government to see the Hall of Sessions where 
the formal opening meeting will be held tomorrow between Shastri 
and Ayub. We were received by I. N. Zemskov, Secretary of the 
Soviet delegation, who took us to the Hall of Sessions where the 
Uzbek cabinet meets. It is a spacious hall with eight ornamental 
pillars polished white. The walls too are white with large windows 
from which hang white muslin curtains. A round walnut table, 
shining like a mirror, stands in the centre. Peace and quiet reign 
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now, but tomorrow it will be the hub of activity on which the 
eyes of the world will be focussed. 

How does the Soviet government look upon the meeting? An 
inkling is provided by a Tass dispatch which says: 

There are difficult tasks ahead. It is not so easy to settle the 
disagreements dividing both countries for almost eighteen years. 

It is well-known that the seeds of enmity which unfortunately 
produced some venomous shoots were sown by the colonialists 
with a view to preventing the Indian and Pakistani people, who 
are bound by their common historical destinies and interests, 
from living in peace and friendship and strengthening their 
political and economic independence. Everyone knows what 
these wicked designs have led to. 

* * * 

The main streets of Tashkent were lined today by five hundred 
thousand people well before the arrival of Ayub and Shastri. A 
bright sun imparted a touch of gaiety to throngs of men, women 
and children holding Indian and Pakistani paper flags. 

The Tashkent airport was decked with flags and buntings. A 
banner at the airport building in Urdu said: ‘Sadar Pakistan 
Salama-le-knm .’ Kosygin accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, Defence Minister Malinovsky and Marshal Sokolovsky 
arrived fifteen minutes ahead of the arrival of Ayub’s plane. 
He strolled on the tarmac and chatted with Soviet officials, his quiet, 
absorbed brow calm and serene. 

Ayub alighted from a Pakistan International Airlines plane, 
dressed in Western clothes and a black Astrakhan cap. He was 
received by Kosygin with a warm handshake. 

After formal introductions with Soviet and Uzbek leaders, Ayub 
inspected the guard of honour with the band playing the national 
anthems of Pakistan, the Soviet Union and Uzbekistan. 

Ayub and Kosygin then met a group of people who were there 
to welcome him. When they walked past Indian journalists, stand¬ 
ing on an Aeroflot ramp, a few feet away, their faces indicated two 
distinct feelings. Kosygin was the first to look at us with a fleeting 
trace of anxiety on his brow. He was obviously wondering what 
kind of confrontation would this be between Ayub and a group of 
Indians. Ayub’s face was drawn, almost gaunt. He could not 
have mistaken us for anybody else for we had a tall turbaneu Sikh 
journalist in our midst. Ayub saw us and immediately turned his 
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away. But he looked back again and waved at us, rather 
formally. What had brought about this change in a split second, 
as it were, on Ayub’s mind? He had seen smiles, friendly eyes, 
and hands wave in salutation. 

I shall remember the impact of this little interlude on Kosygin. 
His anxious brow was transformed and his face lit up with a radiant 
smile. Kosygin looked at us benignly in seeming appreciation of 
our friendly gesture to Ayub. 

Kosygin and Ayub then left the airport in a Soviet Zil for the 
villa where the Pakistani President would stay. They were warmly 
cheered on the way by vast crowds who waved Soviet, Indian and 
Pakistani flags. On this occasion, the people forgot about subtle 
protocol distinctions of waving only the Pakistani and Soviet papei 
flags. 

While I waited for Shastri’s arrival, I saw a Pakistani official, 
whom I had known before, and greeted him in Punjabi. He had 
stayed on at the airport after Ayub had left to watch the protocol 
ceremony for Shastri. His spontaneous response to my greeting 
was: ‘We couldn’t find any other place to meet?’ It was an emo¬ 
tional reaction rather than a political one. Here we were speaking 
the same language, belonging to the same region of India which 
was cut in twain at the time of India’s partition. Eighteen years of 
partition could not blot out the old relationships that had developed 
in the Punjab, the land of the five rivers. 

Two attractive Uzbek girls were standing nearby speaking fluent 
English. A common Russian friend introduced me to them. They 
were Mukarama and Adela. Mukarama was vivacious and elegant, 
while Adela was sophisticated combining Uzbek charm with Euro¬ 
pean chic. As I talked to them, I thought of the tremendous progress 
Uzbekistan had made within the last forty years after becoming a 
socialist state. Before the October revolution, women led a 
secluded life behind closed doors, venturing across their thresholds 
timorously with their faces covered with a heavy veil called paranja 
and chachvan, a humiliating custom. Those were days of feudal 
orthodoxy and Islamic theocracy. Within a generation the people 
had freed themselves from the shackles of outmoded religious 
customs and women had got out of the humiliation of the paranja 
and the chachvan. Mukarama and Adela are vibrating symbols of 
the phenomenal advance the Uzbek people have made from feudalism 
to socialism, skipping the capitalist stage. A peripheral province 
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of the Czarist empire, steeped in illiteracy, ignorance and : superstition, 
Uzbekistan is now a modern republic with a highly modernised 
agriculture and industry. 

Would all this make an impact on Pakistani leaders who have 
put before themselves the ideal of a theocratic state? This has a 
vital bearing on India-Pakistan relations. These relations cannot 
improve substantially as long as Pakistan remains dominated by 
feudal concepts and a narrow theocratic-political approach to sub¬ 
serve the vested interests of landlords and British-trained civil 
servants who hold sway in Pakistan today. 


* * * 

All eyes were turned to the Eastern horizon as the Air-India 
plane was sighted. Soon after it streaked over the airport, circled 
and landed. It was late by fifteen minutes as it had met turbulent 
weather over the Rann of Kutch and the Arabian Sea. The plane 
took six and a half hours for a flight which normally should have 
taken two and a half hours, a grim reminder of the war the two 
countries had just gone through. As no Indian civilian plane could 
over-fly Pakistan territory, Air-India’s plane had to take a circuitous 
route and fly over the Arabian sea and Tehran to come to Tashkent 

Shastri came down the gangway from the plane with a light 
step wearing a black coat over his achkan and white dhoti. Kosygin 
stepped forward and greeted him cordially. Taking Shastri’s hand 
in his two hands, Kosygin said: ‘I am very happy to welcome you 
on Soviet soil.’ I stood within a few feet of the two leaders and was 
able to observe the warmth with which they met each other. While 
Kosygin was still clasping Shastri’s hand, the Indian Prime Minister 
said: ‘It is really a very noble gesture on your part.’ 

Kosygin: ‘We wish you success on Soviet soil.’ 

Shastri then went through the protocol ceremony as Ayub 
had done before at the airport. The Indian flag had replaced 
the Pakistani. So had appeared a new banner of greetings in 
Hindi: Swagat Bharat ke Pradhan Mantri, Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri’ (Welcome Prime Minister of India, Lai Bahadur Shastri). 

While the ceremonial protocol was the same for the two leaders, 
the welcome was more warm for Shastri. It was bound to 
be as it reflected the close friendly relations that have developed 
between India and the Soviet Union over the last ten years and more. 
This warmth was also visible when the President of Uzbekistan, 
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Madame Yadgar Nasiriddinova, shook hands with Shastri. She 
had welcomed Jawaharlal Nehru in Tashkent and since then had 
been to India. There were other pleasantries, too, that overstepped 
mere protocol niceties. Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky, seeing Defence Minister, Yeshwantrao Chavan, said 
good humouredly: ‘For me to meet Mr. Chavan is, of course, a 
very new thing.’ They had met in 1964 when Chavan led an Indian 
Defence Delegation to the Soviet Union. 

Marshal Sokolovsky made a meaningful remark when Lt.- 
General Kumaramangalam, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Indian 
army, was introduced to him. Seeing his civilian dress, the Marshal 
said amidst laughter: ‘So you are a soldier in disguise.’ He had 
obviously in mind Pakistan’s soldiers who had infiltrated into 
Kashmir without their regular uniforms in August, 1965. 

Shastri and Kosygin sat in an open black Zil and drove through 
streets lined by cheering crowds to the villa where the Indian Prime 
Minister will stay. The people gave Shastri a rousing welcome. 

The three Delegations are fully representative of their govern¬ 
ments. The Soviet Delegation comprises Premier Alexei Kosygin, 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, Defence Minister Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky, Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky and Deputy 
Foreign Minister Nikolai Firubin. 

The Indian Delegation headed by Prime Minister Shastri con¬ 
sists of Foreign Minister Swaran Singh, Defence Minister Yeshwant¬ 
rao B. Chavan, Foreign Secretary C. S. Jha, Prime Minister’s 
Secretary L. K. Jha, India’s High Commissioner in Pakistan Kewal 
Singh and India’s Ambassador to the Soviet Union T. N. Kaul. 

The Pakistani Delegation led by President Ayub Khan includes 
Foreign Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, Information and Broadcasting 
Minister Khwaja Shahabuddin, the President’s Adviser on Defence 
and Minister of Commerce Ghulam Faruque, Foreign Secretary 
Aziz Ahmad, the High Commissioner of Pakistan in India Arshad 
Husain and Pakistan Ambassador to the Soviet Union Iqbal Athar. 

Leonid Zamyatin, Chief of the Press Department of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, gave the first briefing to the Press at about eight 
this evening. It was a welcome plunge into public relations by a 
senior official of the Soviet Foreign Office. He said that Kosygin 
today met Ayub Khan and Shastri separately. 

When Western correspondents insisted on knowing how much 
time Kosygin spent with each, Zamyatin replied tersely: ‘I do not 
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ave a chronometer to measure the time Mr. Kosygin spent with 
each leader.’ 

Zamyatin said that the Tashkent meeting would be opened at 
4 p.m. tomorrow at which speeches would be delivered. Corres¬ 
pondents would be allowed to watch the official opening. 

Kosygin’s meetings with the two leaders were confined to general 
talk. Kosygin, I learnt, told both leaders that the people of Tashkent 
and the Soviet Union were proud that their city had been selected 
as the venue for this very important meeting. The people of the 
whole world were watching with hope the Tashkent meeting. ‘We 
share this hope’, Kosygin said. 

Kosygin’s approach to the Tashkent meeting has become clear. 
It is not going to be Soviet mediation, nor adjudication, nor arbi¬ 
tration. He will try to bring the two leaders together and smooth 
out the edges that may arise in their talks. This will be in the 
nature of friendly ‘interpretation’ rather than imposition of any 
solution. Rarely, if ever, has the head of a great power in the history 
of the world been so considerate towards the leaders of two of its 
smaller neighbours. This is socialist diplomacy of the Soviet Union 
at work. The driving force behind it all. perhaps, is the deep resolve 
and deeper necessity of the Soviet Union to ensure peace in as many 
areas of the world as possible and especially on its borders. This 
is also consistent with Soviet national interests of passionately desir¬ 
ing peace. If the Soviet diplomatic initiative succeeds, it will 
have its own impact on the world. 


* * 

It has been a long day. It is nearing midnight as I gather my 
thoughts and impressions. The two leaders have set foot on Soviet 
soil which is a tribute to the Soviet Union and its leaders. As a 
matter of fact, the two could not have met anywhere else. Kosygin 
has already had preliminary talks with them separately and on him 
devolves the delicate task of bringing them together. Kosygin, 
today did what few world leaders had ever done. He did not stand 
on ceremony that the leaders of India and Pakistan should call on 
him first. He went himself to meet them. Kosygin appears to be 
taking his role much more seriously than was generally thought 
before by experts on Soviet affairs. What is at stake is not merely 
the prospect of peace between India and Pakistan but also Soviet 
prestige in this unique peace mission voluntarily undertaken by the 
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Soviet Union. Kosygin would do his best not to let the two leaders 
get bogged down in the old rut deliberately left behind by British 
imperialism, a rut from which India and Pakistan have not been able 
to extricate themselves till now. 

It will be the first time that Pakistani leaders will hear the head 
of a great power tell them the same thing privately as well as 
publicly. This has not been so in the past. Britain, America and 
lately China have been saying one thing in public and quite the 
opposite in private to Pakistani leaders. The sum and substance 
of their private talk has been, ‘Keep up a hostile posture against 
India.’ 

Tashkent may mark, one may hope, a turning point for Pakistani 
leaders and enable them to undertake a reassessment of their policies, 
which are not in the interest of their country. The Soviet Union, 
on its part, has made its position crystal clear about the danger of 
‘third forces’ to both India and Pakistan. It has also warned them 
against imperialist, colonialist and neo-colonialist forces trying to 
exploit their differences. It is now for the Pakistani leaders to pay 
heed to these warnings. 

What do the Soviet leaders think of the mood of Ayub Khan and 
his delegation? Soviet officials seem to think that unless Ayub 
wanted some kind of result to emerge from the Tashkent meeting, 
he would not have come here. They believe that Ayub is sincerely 
trying to find a way out to settle outstanding disputes. But the 
Pakistani delegation is yet to reveal its hand. 

The entire Foreign Press is lodged in the Tashkent Hotel. Soviet 
journalists are also staying here which provides an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to all journalists to meet each other. Some Indian and 
Pakistani journalists are on the same floor. A few among them 
were in the same school or college before Britain partitioned India. 
An Indian journalist who has come to Tashkent was a class-mate of 
Foreign Minister Bhutto in a school in Bombay. I greeted the 
Pakistani journalists, some of whom I had known before, and they 
responded cordially. In fact, this friendliness between Indian and 
Pakistani journalists, some of whom speak the same language, 
Punjabi, Urdu or Bengali, has evoked a pleasant surprise among 
Soviet and other journalists. 

4 January 1966 

Pravda today said that ‘an important step has been taken towards 
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real settlement of the Indian-Pakistan conflict’. It was quite 
pleasant to start the day on this optimistic note. Pravda would 
provide useful clues to the day-to-day developments at Tashkent. 

It appears that some Western newspapers have started passing 
an adverse judgment on the Tashkent meeting even before it has 
begun. Pravda’s reply to this approach was that while difficulties 
existed, one should not hasten with forecasts. ‘It would be far 
more important first to listen to what the participants in the meeting 
will have to say themselves.’ 


Shastri and Ayub met today for the first time after the recent 
armed conflict between their countries. Kosygin brought them 
together in the white villa. The forty-five minute meeting between 
the three leaders was cordial. They sat around an oval table and 
sipped tea. It was a preliminary get-together in an atmosphere 
free from any strained feelings. The two leaders stressed that they 
had come to Tashkent to seek ways to live in peace with each other. 
Kosygin, the peacemaker, wished them well. Ayub raised the 
question of an agenda for their talks. Shastri did not commit 
himself but said that they could discuss it at their private meeting 
after the formal opening of their talks at four in the afternoon. An 
Indian spokesman described it as a ‘very historic meeting in many 
ways’. Kosygin said that he was aware that there were problems 
between India and Pakistan. But all problems should be resolved 
peacefully, even though this might take time. 

An hour later, Kosygin again played host to the two leaders at a 
luncheon. The Russians call the mid-day meal ‘dinner’. Ayub 
and Shastri walked up, through two phalanxes of journalists and 
photographers, to the sunlit steps of the white villa where Kosygin 
received them. They posed for photographs with Ayub standing 
in the middle. Kosygin then gently took Shastri’s arm and brought 
him in the middle. More pictures were taken. This was the first 
meeting in public of the two leaders since the India-Pakistan conflict. 
It provided for the world Press the first pictures of their smiles 
and hand-shakes with Kosygin happily looking on. 

Last night the Pakistani delegation asked the Soviet leaders about 
their views on the Tashkent meeting, India-Pakistan problems, 
and Kashmir. Soviet leaders, I learnt, politely replied that they 
should not be asked to express their views as this was not their function 
in Tashkent. It was no use arguing with them whether India or 
Pakistan was unreasonable. The two leaders had to decide their 
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problems themselves. As for the Soviet view, it would be expressed, 
if necessary, at an appropriate time and place but not in Tashkent.. 
Was this a gentle hint to Pakistani leaders that if they did not settle 
matters of immediate concern at Tashkent, they would face the same 
situation as before? 

Pakistan, it appears, will ins : st on raising the Kashmir issue on 
which Ayub is stated to have laid considerable stress during his 
talks with Kosygin last night. The Soviet leaders, on their part 
have impressed on the Pakistani delegation not to raise contro¬ 
versial issues at Tashkent as at one meeting all problems could 
not be solved. Kosygin urged Ayub not to raise the Kashmir 
issue in his opening speech as it might not help in creating the 
right atmosphere for his talks with Shastri. 

Kosygin’s stress on ending the conflict and the consequent ten¬ 
sion is understandable. He knows what war means and what it 
can lead to. In fact, the very purpose of the Soviet offer of ‘good 
offices’ will be nullified if the basic contention that all disputes should 
be settled peacefully is not accepted by the two sides. 

An Indian official today said that Kosygin’s role at Tashkent 
would be that of a ‘benevolent umpire’ who could not take any 
decisions. I feel it may be more appropriate to call him a ‘benevo¬ 
lent interpreter’ who will convey to each leader the views of the other 
since the two leaders are not likely to discuss quite freely all their 
problems face to face. 


* * * 

The Hall of Sessions of the Uzbek government was jampacked 
with journalists and press photographers half an hour before the 
formal opening of the Tashkent meeting. The vantage points were 
taken up by the film and TV cameramen. I saw the proprietor- 
editors of two daily newspapers published in Urdu from Karachi 
and Delhi standing together engrossed in conversation. One was 
a Pakistani, the other an Indian. They represent a unique kind of 
journalism, spreading utterly reactionary and communal virus to 
boost the circulation of their newspapers and their profits. This 
journalism is a product of British imperialism which encouraged it 
and used it to buttress its policy of ‘divide and rule’. It still survives 
in both countries, and often takes the garb of ‘nationalism’ to hide 
its narrow, chauvinistic, communal core. These editors may not 
necessarily believe in all that they write. But it is good business, 
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though at times it causes havoc in inciting communal passion. 

Ayub and Shastri came to the Hall of Sessions through opposite 
doors and took their seats at the round walnut table without ex¬ 
changing a greeting or shaking hands. Kosygin who had arrived 
a few minutes earlier was already in his seat. Members of the three 
delegations sat by the side of their leaders. 

Exactly at 4 p.m. (Tashkent time) Kosygin rose in his seat and 
welcomed the ‘prominent statesmen of two great Asian countries’ 
in a brief speech in Russian which was translated into English by a 
Soviet interpreter. 

The chief theme of Kosygin's speech was to suggest to the two 
leaders to ‘solve all questions arising between them peacefully’. 
He said: 

Naturally it may be difficult to find the solution of all existing 
problems in the course of one meeting. However, it is important 
to locate the ways leading to their settlement, to create an 
atmosphere of trust and mutual understanding, and at the same 
time to resolve those questions which today stand in the way of 
normalisation of relations. 

All those for whom ‘peace is dear’ were watching their delibera¬ 
tions and awaiting ‘good news from Tashkent’. 

Shastri, who spoke next, set forth the Indian viewpoint succinctly. 
Their endeavour, he said, should be to open a new chapter in India- 
Pakistan relations, and instead of fighting each other, they should 
fight poverty and ignorance. It would be a notable achievement if 
at this meeting an agreement could emerge for renouncing the use 
of force for settling their differences. ‘Our assurance to each other 
not to use force would mean, therefore, that each agrees to respect 
the territorial integrity of the other.’ 

While Shastri was about to conclude his speech, a little stir was 
visible in the Pakistani delegation. Ayub looked back. Immedia¬ 
tely an official took out a few sheets of paper from his inner pocket 
and gave them to the Chief of Staff of the Pakistan army, Major- 
General Sher Bahadur, who placed them before Ayub. This pre¬ 
sumably was the written speech of the Pakistan President. But 
why this last minute arrangement when Ayub had brought a port¬ 
folio with him which apparently contained his speech. Were there 
two written speeches? Such seemed to be the case from this 
unexpected activity in the Pakistani delegation. When Bhutto asked 
for a copy of the speech, the Pakistani General brusquely shoved 
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one before him. The Pakistan army does not seem to hold 
Bhutto in high esteem. 

Shastri was cheered by Ayub and Kosygin as he concluded his 
speech with an appeal that both sides should try to achieve some¬ 
thing specific and positive. 

Ayub in his speech stressed the point that neither of the two 
sides could afford war or to divert their resources to preparations for 
war. He reiterated his ‘sincere offer’ made in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to enter into a No-War Pact 
with India. ‘A No-War agreement between nations can work 
only if it is adopted after taking concrete steps for resolving the 
disputes which divide them.’ 

As Ayub ended his speech with the assurance of ‘our fullest 
cooperation’ in making this ‘conference a conference of peace in 
its truest sense’, Shastri and Kosygin applauded him. Ayub did 
not name Kashmir in his speech. 

Shastri and Ayub spoke in English with Soviet interpreters 
translating their speeches into Russian. 

Kosygin then declared the meeting closed. 

Ayub got up, hesitated for a second, and then came half-way 
towards Shastri, who had already advanced towards him. They 
shook hands. Kosygin joined them. They held each other’s 
hands with photographers recording the cordial scene. When 
Kosygin took leave of them, Ayub asked Shastri to have their private 
meeting in an adjoining room. As they were going for their talks, 
Bhutto rushed towards them. But Ayub waved him away rather 
abruptly. While the two leaders talked, members of their delega¬ 
tions stayed on in another room. For the first few minutes, they 
stood stiffly apart, but a thaw soon set in and they began to talk. 
When Indians and Pakistanis meet, they tend to reminisce. This 
is more so when personnel of the civil service or the army are 
together. It so happened that on this occasion, too, there were army 
officers in the two delegations who had been in the same Punjab 
regiment before India’s partition. They talked of their old friends 
and old times when they were ‘brother officers’ in the Indian army 
under British Command. 

No copies of Ayub’s speech had been prepared in advance. 
When I asked a Pakistani official about it, he threw up his hands 
and said: ‘No copies’. I then requested the Pakistan Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, Iqbal Athar, for one. This had some effect 
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;>as a copy of Ayub’s speech was given to an official of the Soviet 
Foreign Office. I do not know how many typists he had in a room 
adjoining the Hall of Sessions, but cyclostyled copies of Ayub’s 
speech were available within an hour. Copies of Shastri’s speech 
had been distributed half an hour before he delivered it. 

The opening session of the Tashkent meeting has been a signal 
success. Ayub has made a conciliatory speech. Its tone of modera¬ 
tion is a welcome change from the usual speeches of Pakistani 
leaders against India. Ayub, of course, made a conditional offer 
of a No-War Pact on the lines of what he had said in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. But here in Tashkent, Ayub 
did not mention Kashmir directly, although it was clear from the 
tenor of his speech what he was driving at. How much was Kosygin 
responsible for this conciliatory tone? I think the Soviet Premier’s 
persuasion that no reference should be made to Kashmir in the 
opening speeches ultimately had its effect. The entire atmosphere 
of the Tashkent meeting would have been vitiated if Ayub had reeled 
off the traditional Pakistani line on Kashmir. 

Later it was known that the speech which Ayub had originally 
brought with him was much more sharply worded than the one he 
actually delivered. He evidently waited to know what Shastri 
would say. When he found that Shastri had made a straight¬ 
forward and friendly approach to their meeting, he decided to 
reciprocate. 

There was much comment among journalists about Bhutto’s 
deportment at the opening meeting. One could understand his 
feeling like a fish out of water in Tashkent as he has specialised in 
abuse and vituperation against India, part of which he has learnt 
from the Chinese. He behaved like a petulant school-boy and cut 
a sorry picture by constantly fidgeting in his chair. He blankly 
looked at the ceiling when Kosygin made an appeal for peace and 
amity between the two countries. While Shastri was speaking, 
Bhutto lighted a cigarette and leaned back in his chair nonchalantly, 
a posture which invited a hard look from President Ayub Khan. 
Ayub had to stare again at his Foreign Minister’s nervous hands 
which were too reluctant to clap after Shastri had concluded his 
speech. While Ayub cheered, the most Bhutto could do was to 
bring his hands together in a semblance of clapping. This gesture 
was so feeble that it made Bhutto look even more awkward. 

Ayub bore himself with dignity, conscious of the solemn occasion 
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ough his face was drawn. This was perhaps an indication of the 
grave responsibility devolving on him as it did on Shastri. 


* # 

The round of Press briefings started today with spokesmen of 
the three Delegations addressing journalists one after the other. 
The Indian spokesman, C. S. Jha, was visibly surprised when an 
American correspondent shot the first question: ‘Don’t you think 
President Ayub Khan’s speech amounts to virtual rejection of India’s 
proposal of a No-War Pact?’ 

Jha with all his suavity replied that Pakistan’s position on this 
matter was well known. Ayub’s speech, however, was generally 
constructive and the Indian delegation’s reaction to it was favourable. 
‘We do not take it in that light that anything has been rejected.’ 

A British correspondent asked about Pakistan’s contention that 
Kashmir was a basic problem. Jha said that the Indian view was 
that Kashmir was merely a symptom of a malaise, the malaise being 
lack of good neighbourly relations between the two countries. 

When a West German correspondent asked whether all the 
problems would be solved in Tashkent, Jha replied rather icily: 
‘It is completely unreasonable for anyone to think that problems 
between India and Pakistan should be settled at one sitting. There 
are numerous instances in the history of Europe and America which 
show that it was after a series of discussions, years of negotiations, 
that some formula could be found to settle a problem. Sometimes 
time finds a solution which makes problems appear in a different 
light.’ 

Immediately after Jha, the Pakistani spokesman, Altaf Gauhar, 
spoke to the Press. He tried to skate on thin ice by making state¬ 
ments which were quite contradictory. He began by saying that 
the Pakistani delegation had come with an open mind and a sense 
of optimism. They were impressed by the speeches made at the 
opening meeting and thought that their deliberations would develop 
on constructive lines. Then he switched on to elaborating Ayub's 
speech at the opening meeting and said that a No-War Pact was 
possible only when the root cause of conflict was resolved. ‘I would 
say that the totality of India-Pakistan relationship will have to be 
constructive or it will collapse on the plank of the Jammu and 
Kashmir problem. We are here to save the relationship from col¬ 
lapsing.’ When pressed to explain whether everything would ‘collapse’ 
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delegation did not obtain a satisfactory response 
from India in Tashkent, Gauhar shifted his stand. T would not 
say so. We will continue to endeavour. When I referred to the 
phrase collapse”, I was referring to the ultimate position of our 
relationship, namely, that so long as this dispute remains unresolved, 
the chances of building the structure of good neighbourly relations 
will remain extremely remote. 5 

At the private meeting between Ayub and Shastri this afternoon, 
the Pakistani President raised the question of Kashmir and said 
that this should be put on the agenda of their talks. Shastri did 
not agree but they decided to discuss the matter at their meeting 
tomorrow. 

Ayub has Kashmir very much on his mind. This was also evident 
from Gauhar’s statements. Though contradictory, they tended to 
give an idea of how the mind of the Pakistani delegation was working. 
It might take up a posture that without a settlement on Kashmir, no 
agreement would be possible. India, therefore, should be made 
to discuss Kashmir as a formal item on the agenda. In other words, 
the attempt will be to make India fall back from its declared posi¬ 
tion that Kashmir was not negotiable. This, in the Pakistani leaders’ 
opinion, would automatically bring about a shift in the Soviet 
Union s stand of considering Kashmir an integral part of the Re¬ 
public of India. 

Gauhar revealed this strategy though he could not disclose the 
tactics. His involved ‘collapse’ thesis simply meant that Pakistan 
would not mind creating a difficult situation but not to the extent of 
breaking-up the Tashkent meeting. It will unleash a war of nerves 
both for the Indian and Soviet delegations. 

Kosygin today met Shastri for two hours. His will be a key 
role in keeping the peace dialogue going between Shastri and Ayub. 
When they find themselves baulked on any issue, they will talk 
through Kosygin to each other. This is the pattern that seems to 
have emerged already after their first meetings with the Soviet 
Premier. 

Soviet reaction.to the formal opening of the Tashkent meeting 
was reflected in the Tass report of its proceedings. ‘The speeches 
made at the opening ceremony’, it said, ‘were assessed by local 
diplomatic and journalistic circles as an evidence of the desire on 
both sides to look for a way for adjusting relations between India 
and Pakistan. The complexity of the problems and the probability 
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at it might be difficult to solve them in the course of one meeting 
are also stressed.’ Tass said that if understanding was not reached 
at Tashkent, then the ‘forces which have a stake in the preservation 
of tension for their selfish interests will stand to gain’. 


5 January 1966 

Shastri and Ayub today met at the white villa for a fifty-minute 
‘heart to heart talk’. They carried on their conversation in Urdu 
and, thus, were able to express the nuances of their thoughts in a 
language they know well. Urdu is one of the fourteen national 
languages of India in the Indian Constitution, while it is one of the 
two national languages of Pakistan, the other being Bengali. 

Ayub arrived early at the villa and waited for Shastri. When 
the Indian Prime Minister came, he greeted Ayub and said: ‘ Maf 
kijiye mujhe aik adh minat ki der ho gai ’ (I am sorry I am late by 
a minute or so). Ayub shook hands and said: ‘ Main bhi abhi aya 
hun ’ (I have also just come). The two leaders then went into 
the villa and began their talk without anyone else being present. 

A Soviet commentator has criticised the correspondent of the 
Washington Post in Delhi for writing that the Soviet Union would 
‘twist India’s arm at Tashkent’ to accommodate Pakistan. ‘The 
Delhi correspondent of Washington Post tries to prove that any 
settlement of the Indo-Pakistani conflict without participation of 
the United States would not be effective. He collected all nonsense 
that appeared in bourgeois newspapers about an alleged wish of 
the Soviet Union to twist India’s arm.’ 

Several American correspondents posted in Delhi have come to 
Tashkent. I asked one of them how this ‘arm twisting’ story was 
sent from Delhi. He said that this was based on a ‘briefing’ given 
to them by the United States embassy in Delhi. This ‘briefing’ ap¬ 
pears to have been given to some Indian correspondents also. In 
line with the Washington Post’s ‘arm twisting’ prophecy was a re¬ 
port from Tashkent published in the Hindustan Times. ‘Shastri’, it 
said, ‘may be in for some unpleasant surprises from the Soviet Union 
in the coming days.’ All this was stated before the Tashkent meeting 
really got going. 

British venom against India finds full play in London newspapers. 
The Indian delegation’s press review quoted London Times as saving 
in its editorial of 3 January that ‘in India fashionable resentment is 
now against Britain’ which had made the ‘Indians swallow their 
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isappointment that Mr. Khrushchev’s cry that Kashmir was Indian 
has been quietly forgotten in Moscow’. Glossing over China’s 
incitement to Pakistan against India, the Times said: ‘As for 
Pakistan’s friendship with China, that is something Kosygin can 
overlook with a quiet smile of a man more used to dealing with 
China.’ 


Another vicious comment was made by Guardian which said that 
the past Soviet stand favouring India on Kashmir ‘does not mean 
that he (Kosygin) shares Indian appreciation of the rights and wrongs 
of the Kashmir dispute’. Guardian then made a comment which 
was more or less in tune with the ‘arm twisting’ theory of Washington 
Post. It said: ‘In this dispute although Pakistan was at fault in 
initiating last year’s fighting, there can be little doubt that onus of 
blame rests with India. It is difficult for India to accept this bitter 
fact. There are people who believe that the integrity of India 
depends upon her maintaining the fiction that Kashmir is a sovereign 
part of India. But it is no kindness to Indians to encourage them 
in their error. If they will take advice from anyone—and this is 
doubtful—Kosygin is the most likely candidate.’ 

The British and American Press want to conscribe Kosygin, 
as it were, in their anti-India campaign to wrest Kashmir from India 
and hand it over on a platter to Pakistan or make it ‘independent’. 

Kosygin, I understand, has been impressing on Ayub and Shastri 
here in Tashkent, as he had done in his messages and letters, some 
of which have been published, that the most vital thing at the present 
time for India and Pakistan is to end the conflict, withdraw their 
troops and build an atmosphere of calm and peace, 

Shastri met Indian correspondents this afternoon in his villa 
for the first time since coming to Tashkent and gave a general idea 
of the talks without revealing their content. This was after the 
Shastri-Ayub meeting in the morning. 

Shastri told the Indian journalists that this meeting was ‘friendlier’ 
than his private meeting with Ayub last evening. Their talks ranged 
over general things. Both leaders expressed their wish and desire 
that they should achieve some result and reach some agreement. 
Ayub again raised the question of ‘agenda’ to which Shastri said 
that if he was keen on it they could have it. This was left to be 
decided by the ministers of the two delegations at a separate meeting 
in the evening. 

Most of the talking this morning was done by Ayub with Shastri 
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^listening attentively. Ayub called Shastri ‘my elder brother’ and 
stressed that the two leaders should not give an idea that they had 
failed. Some kind of settlement should be reached. Ayub felt 
that such opportunities did not come often. Both the leaders made 
a plea to each other to settle matters peacefully. Ayub emphasised 
that the two countries should forget the past and do something to 
improve their relations. 

Asked if anything specific had emerged from the talk, Shastri 
said that Ayub had agreed to consider the Indian proposal for a 
treaty of peace and good-neighbourly relations between the two 
countries. This proposal was made in general terms by Shastri 
with the purpose of emphasising the necessity of renouncing force 
to settle any problem. While agreeing to consider it, Ayub said 
that it would have to be gone through by his officials. 

In reply to questions about his meetings with Kosygin, Shastri 
said that the Soviet Premier had stressed that the two leaders should 
come to some agreement. Kosygin did not suggest anything specific. 
He said that from his side he would not make any proposal though 
he would be willing to help the two sides to come closer together. 

Shastri said that the Soviet position on Kashmir remained the 
same as before. 

When we thought that our brief meeting with him was over, 
Shastri asked us our reaction to the possibility of withdrawal of 
Indian troops from Haji Pir, Kargil and Tithwal in the event of 
Pakistan agreeing to renounce force to settle any issue. With one 
or two exceptions, all the journalists said that in the interests of peace 
this should be done. These passes were in the occupation of 
Pakistan beyond the ceasefire line in Kashmir. They were stormed 
and taken over by Indian forces after Pakistan began sending armed 
raiders through these very passes into the valley of Kashmir to 
commit acts of sabotage. 

On coming out of the Billiard Room where we met Shastri, I 
thought that he was evidently trying to gauge opinion of the Indian 
Press about withdrawal from Haji Pir. He did not tell us whether 
this matter had been discussed by him with Ayub. In fact, Shastri’s 
talk with us was rather general, as he, of course, could not disclose 
what had transpired at his private meeting with Ayub. 

India is already committed on withdrawal from Haji Pir. This 
is implicit in the Security Council resolution of 20 September 1965 
which India has accepted. Why India did so is a different matter but 



'mis acceptance was communicated to the Security Council. The 
Soviet Union is also a party to the proposal that the two sides should 
go back to the positions held by them on 5 August 1965. In these 
circumstances, India cannot, at this stage, take up a new position 
of not withdrawing from Haji Pir. If this problem of withdrawal 
of troops is not settled, it will come up before the Security Council 
where Britain and America will use all kinds of pressures against 
India. Besides, if India does not withdraw to the 5 August position 
and vacate Haji Pir, Tithwal and Kargil passes, then Pakistan will 
not withdraw from Chhamb and the two armies will continue to 
face each other. But Pakistan must agree not to resort to force or 
threat of force before India can decide on these withdrawals. 

Indian officials told me today that there was no truth in reports 
published in the Western Press that talks had reached a deadlock 
over the question of an agenda. The Indian side had not objected 
to a formal agenda but had suggested that talks could proceed 
without it. 

The Prime Minister of Uzbekistan, Rakhmankul Kurbanov, 
today held a press conference in the conference hall of the Uzbek 
Parliament. The Press was invited to be acquainted with the indus¬ 
trial and cultural progress made by Uzbekistan which started from 
scratch with no industry whatsoever, but foreign correspondents 
asked him more questions about the Tashkent meeting. Kurbanov 
who is not directly concerned with the talks did his best to answer 
their questions. ‘If you want to know my personal opinion about 
the prospects of the meeting’, he said, ‘it is an optimistic one. This 
optimism is due to yesterday’s statements by Lai Bahadur Shastri 
and Mohammed Ayub Khan.’ 

Kurbanov described the progress made by Uzbekistan after the 
October revolution. From a backward colonial outpost of Czarist 
Russia, Uzbekistan had become an advanced industrial agrarian 
Republic. It has. 800,000 industrial workers, including 220,000 
specialists. Last year Uzbekistan produced nearly four million 
tons of cotton compared to 512,000 before the October revolution. 
Uzbekistan was now the third biggest producer of cotton in the 
world. In pre-Soviet times, only two out of a hundred Uzbeks 
could read and write. Now every third person attended some 
school or another. Before the Revolution it had 165 doctors; now 
there were 70,000 medical workers. 

Winding up his press conference, Kurbanov said: ‘All our 
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one million residents of Tashkent will come out into the streets and 
express their joy if the talks between President Ayub Khan and 
Prime Minister Shastri are crowned with success.’ 

The press conference ended amidst thunderous applause as an 
Indian journalist, C. L. Chandrakar, presented a portrait of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to Kurbanov. ‘We in Uzbekistan, just as all 
over the Soviet Union, honour deeply the memory of Nehru, this 
distinguished statesman’, said the Uzbek Prime Minister. 

While Ayub Khan went to see a collective farm, the Foreign 
Ministers of the two countries met in the afternoon. They, however, 
did not succeed in finalising an agenda. Bhutto tried to raise the 
Kashmir issue but Swaran Singh put an end to this discussion by 
saying politely but firmly: ‘We do not want a repetition of the 
Security Council debate here.’ 

The meeting of the ministers with their delegations achieved 
nothing despite their talk lasting ninety minutes as the Pakistani 
delegation wished to make the Kashmir issue a formal part of the 
agenda. 

Pakistan might come round to accept renunciation of force to 
settle any problem between the two countries if the discussions 
remained at the ‘summit level’. Pakistani officials, it became clear, 
differ with Ayub on the ‘stress and emphasis’ placed on various 
matters, including Kashmir. While Ayub wants a commitment 
from India to discuss Kashmir and ‘officially’ put it on an agenda, 
he will not press it to the point of a breakdown of talks. His 
officials, however, do not think like him, though the final decision 
fortunately still rests with Ayub. 

More than anyone else in Pakistan, Ayub knows that their gamble 
to effect a military decision in Kashmir in their favour has failed. 
Two-thirds of the Pakistani armour, supplied by the United States 
of America, has been destroyed by Indian forces. Pakistan is in 
no position to replace this in the near future. Ayub realises that 
he cannot fight a long drawn out war with India as he has no internal 
industrial base to'sustain it. Ayub is quite aware that the September 
conflict did not bring anything to Pakistan except a set-back poli¬ 
tically and militarily. It shattered the psychosis built up in Pakistan 
over a course of years that with the help of American armour, ihey 
could march up to Delhi. In building up this psychosis, the Ameri¬ 
cans, the British and the Chinese had all played their part in befog¬ 
ging the mind of the Pakistani leaders. But real events had a 



sobering effect on them. Indian advance towards Sialkot with the 
entire population of this city fleeing in panic, blocking roads and 
fields, and the presence of Indian troops almost within sight of the 
people in the suburbs of Lahore were factors that a responsible 
Pakistani statesman could not ignore, even though his officials might 
still like to indulge in bellicose talk. 

C. S. Jha told the Press today that this morning’s meeting between 
Shastri and Ayub had a ‘constructive direction’. Pakistani spokes¬ 
man Gauhar concurred with Jha that the summit meeting was 
constructive. 

Leonid Zamyatin, Soviet spokesman, said that Kosygin’s 
meetings with the two leaders were at the initiative of the latter. 

Officials of the Indian and Pakistani delegations today went to 
an opera. Theatre officials took the Indians to the block of seats 
reserved for the Pakistanis. When this became known the embar¬ 
rassed theatre officials apologised and said: ‘You look so much 
alike that we can hardly find any difference between you and the 
Pakistanis.’ 

Shastri and Kosygin today met for two and a half hours. Shastri 
told Kosygin that the ministers at their meeting could not agree on 
an agenda. They discussed various other aspects with Shastri 
laying stress that Pakistan must renounce force to settle any problem. 

There was no meeting between Kosygin and Ayub today. 

Indian and Pakistani journalists dine in the same restaurant, at 
times at the same table. I joined some Indian journalists from 
Delhi who wished to have a real Uzbek dinner. Some Uzbek 
dishes have an aroma of Indian food although the names differ. 
‘ Dylma-tykhyrrt is like ‘ nargasi-kofta', while the Uzbek ‘palauv’ 
and ‘ shurba ’ and ‘India kabob ’ approximate to the Indian palan, 
shorba and kabab. The popular dish ‘ shashlik ’ is quite like our 
'tikka kabab'. The best shashlik, however, one gets only in the 
older part of Tashkent, which has an atmosphere of Indian bazaars. 

6 January 1966 

There is always a crowd of people outside Tashkent Hotel every 
morning. They stand there under a pleasant sun and watch corres¬ 
pondents come and go. They comprise elderly Uzbeks in skull¬ 
caps and high boots with flowing traditional robes, younger men 
in open-neck shirts and girls in light pretty dresses. There are a!so 
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Russians, Tatars, Armenians and Tajiks, a socialist family of Euro- 
peans and Asians living in amity. This is perhaps one reason why 
Indians and Pakistanis, victims of imperialist conspiracy, have come 


here to seek a new path to peace. 

Pravda today condemned China indirectly and some Western 
countries and said that they ‘tried to fan the flames of conflict between 
India and Pakistan and later tried to prevent the Tashkent meeting 
from taking place’. In an article by two of its top commentators, 
Yuri Zhukov and V. Mayevsky, Pravda said that ‘certain circles 
in some countries ‘did everything they could not to let the Tashkent 
meeting take place and to discredit it’. 

In an obvious retort to Peking’s oft-repeated boast of ‘seven 
hundred million Chinese’, Pravda said: 


Leaders of India and Pakistan justly recalled that the Govern¬ 
ment of the two peoples numbering 600 million, one-fifth of 
mankind, are represented at the Tashkent meeting. If we add 
to this the population of 230 million of the Soviet Union, the 
host country, then on the whole 830 million people are invisibly 
present at the round table in Tashkent. By their sympathies 
and moral support, by their will, they are strengthening the 
cause of consolidating peace and fraternal solidarity of the 
peoples. 

This observation was deleted in the Tass summary in English 
of the Pravda article which evoked a comment from a Soviet corres¬ 
pondent that Tass did not grasp the gist of the article. 

Kosygin has given a new turn to the Tashkent meeting by 
holding marathon meetings with Ayub and Shastri. He perhaps 
realised that the ministers, left to themselves, could do little as 
proved by their abortive meeting yesterday. Tashkent meeting was 
a ‘summit’ and things had to be straightened out at that level. 
Kosygin, therefore, took upon himself the task of finding out where 
the snag lay and how it could be got over. At 10 a.m. today, Kosygin 
met Ayub at the President’s villa and remained with him for three 
hours. The Soviet Premier who was to see Shastri at 11.00 a.m. saw 
him at 2.30 p.m. after a hurried lunch and stayed with him till 
5 p.m. Kosygin again met Ayub at 7 p.m. and was with him foi two 
hours and 15 minutes. 

There was no meeting between Shastri and Ayub today. 
Pakistani spokesman Gauhar told the Press that Ayub and 
Kosygin were together for five hours and 15 minutes and during 
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their two meetings ‘important developments’ had taken place. ‘At 
this morning’s meeting of President Ayub Khan with Premier 
Kosygin, we covered ground about the agenda. Our position is 
that any agenda which helps to restore peaceful conditions, peaceful 
to development of good neighbourly relations between the two 
countries, should be adopted. It is our submission that in order to 
achieve this objective, it is vital that the two sides should discuss in 
detail the problem of Jammu and Kashmir which is the cause of the 
conflict. President Ayub Khan was deeply impressed by the sym¬ 
pathy, patience and understanding displayed by Premier Kosygin.’ 
Gauhar said that the talks were progressing ‘inch by inch’. 

This is for the first time that the Pakistani spokesman has talked 
of Kosygin showing ‘sympathy’ to the Pakistani point of view. 
Whether this is mere propaganda or has a deeper meaning will be 
known by the way talks go on. 

Indian spokesman struck a rather optimistic note at the Press 
briefing. Ambassador Kaul who has been associated throughout 
with Shastri’s talks with Kosygin said: ‘I may assure you that the 
President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India share with 
Chairman .Kosygin their belief that all problems should be settled in 
a peaceful way and that war is no solution to problems.’ 

When Western correspondents insisted on asking whether 
Kashmir had been included in the agenda, Kaul said: ‘I would 
appeal to you not to raise difficulties.’ 

India’s C. S. Jha who also spoke to the Press supplemented it 
by saying: ‘We do not think that in a meeting of this kind, where 
the Heads of two Governments are engaged in talks, a cut and 
dried agenda is necessary. But in deference to the wish of the 
Pakistani Delegation which wants an agenda, we are trying to evolve 
one. It should be broad-based as the two Heads can talk about 
anything. They do not have to take orders from anybody else.’ 

Jha categorically contradicted certain Press reports that Kosygin 
was putting pressure on India. 

While the wrangle for an agenda went on among the ministers 
and the officials, the peace dialogue at the ‘summit level’ appeared 
to be more constructive and positive. Ayub seems willing to accept 
the principle of renunciation of force to settle any dispute between 
Pakistan and India, but his Foreign Minister Bhutto and Foreign 
Secretary Aziz Ahmad appear adamantly opposed to it. Let us sec 
whose view prevails. 
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Shastri and Ayub today resumed their discussions with a fifty-minute 
‘frank talk’ ranging over normalisation of relations, withdrawal ot 
troops, resumption of full diplomatic ties, exchange of prisoners, 
return of seized cargoes, refugees, etc. Kashmir also formed part 
of the discussion. Most important of all, they took up seriously 
the question of renunciation of force to settle disputes. The two 
leaders confined the discussions to themselves and did not send for 
members of their delegations who waited in adjoining rooms. 

The position which emerged after the morning session between 
Shastri and Ayub held out promise of the two leaders agreeing to 
renounce force to settle disputes. In the round of talks they have 
had between themselves and separately with Kosygin, emphasis is 
beginning to shift from Kashmir to other matters relating to norma¬ 
lisation of relations disrupted by the September conflict. This is 
apparently a result of Ayub’s appreciation of the Soviet view that 
controversial issues be held over and agreement arrived at over those 
points on which there is no basic difference. This would mean 
that on Kashmir the two sides would continue to maintain their 
basic positions. 

During this morning’s talks, Ayub did not suggest setting up 
any ‘machinery’ for settling the Kashmir issue. Shastri laid stress 
on peace and amity. 

Journalists had a pleasant interlude when Kosygin came to a 
luncheon given in his honour by Shastri in his villa. The two 
leaders stood in the portico and exchanged pleasantries for nearly ten 
minutes which indicated, at least outwardly, an air of optimism 
about the final result of the Tashkent meeting. 

Kosygin said that the weather was beautiful and they could have 

lunch in the open. , 

Shastri: ‘It is just like Delhi weather at this time of the year. 

A member of the Indian Delegation presented a medallion to 
Kosygin with a picture of the Soviet Premier shaking hands with 
Shastri. An inscription on it in Russian said: ‘Long Live Indo- 

Soviet Friendship’. The medallion was made by the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society in Delhi on the occasion of the Tashkent meeting. 
Gromyko, who also received a medallion, said: I shall wear it to 
the end of my life if the Tashkent meeting is successful.’ 

Kosygin: ‘It has to be successful.’ 
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When Madame Yadgar Nasiriddinova, President of the Uzbek 
Republic, came and shook hands with Shastri, Kosygin who has 
been to India said: ‘We also have a woman-President.’ 

Shastri: ‘We have a woman-Governor and a woman-Chief 
Minister.’ 

After lunch, Shastri and Kosygin had a thirty-minute talk. 

I met Swaran Singh and found him a bit upset as certain sections. 
of the Indian Press had published a report that he was ill and con¬ 
fined to bed. He had started receiving anxious telegrams from 
members of his family. Swaran Singh has been active throughout 
the Tashkent deliberations and his meetings with Gromyko have 
gone on almost from day to day. 

While Shastri and Kosygin were having lunch, Ayub went to the 
Tillya Shaikh Mosque to offer Jumma Namaz. The turbaned 
Chairman of the Muslim Board for Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 
Mufti Ziyautdinkhan Babakhanov, received him and took him 
round the ‘ madrasa ’. Ayub was presented with a photostat of 
the Koran written on a deer skin, 1,300 years ago during Khalifa 
Osman’s rule, the original of which is preserved in Tashkent. 

Ayub joined the congregation comprising mostly middle-aged 
and old people at which Babakhanov in his 'khutbd (sermon) said: 
‘I wish to remind the believers of Prophet Mohammed’s words that 
if two tribes in dispute make peace, this will be a great blessing for 
Islam. We welcome the Tashkent talks and pray to Allah that 
they be crowned with success for the sake of peace in Asia.’ 

Tass quoted Ayub telling the Mufti: ‘I thank the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the Soviet people for mediation in our important talks.’ 

Pravda today again severely attacked the Western Press for 
harping on the ‘divisive issue’ of Kashmir and bringing it to the 
fore all the time at press conferences by Indian and Pakistani spokes¬ 
men. This is a clear indication of Soviet thinking that the Kashmir 
issue cannot and should not be taken up at Tashkent. This is also 
Soviet advice to Ayub. 

Attacking Western news agencies by name, Pravda said: ‘For 
three evenings, correspondents of Reuters, ap, upi and various 
British, American and French newspapers and magazines tried, as 
if by agreement, to get to know whether Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Ayub Khan were discussing the Kashmir problem. They are thus 
trying to drag the most complicated questions of Indian-Pakistani 
relations to the foreground, depict differences at this meeting as 
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insurmountable and convince public opinion of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries of the doom of the Tashkent meeting.’ 

Pravda also gave an insight into ‘internal difficulties’ that the two 
leaders faced. Indian leaders, it said, had an eye on the coming 
elections and rightwing opponents of Shastri would attack any 
‘imprudent step’ on his part at Tashkent. In Pakistan, there was a 
whole group of politicians in Rawalpindi which worked energetically 
against normalisation of India-Pakistan relations. This group 
intended to bring pressure upon the Pakistan government not to 
permit any agreement that would eliminate tension in the relations 
between the two neighbour countries, Pravda said. 

This analysis of ‘groups in Pakistan’ who are opposed to the 
ending of tension between the two countries is correct. But the 
reference to the coming elections in India has hardly any relevance 
as India’s stand on Kashmir is supported by all political parties in 
India. It is, perhaps, intended to put in bold relief the pressure 
groups in Pakistan working against any agreement in Tashkent. 

What Pravda has been writing on the Tashkent meeting serves 
as a guide to the day to day developments at Tashkent. While 
Kosygin has put across gently the Soviet view to the two leaders to 
take steps to relieve tension and not get bogged down in controversial 
issues, Pravda has forcefully underlined it. 

Shastri and Ayub met again this evening for thirty-five minutes. 
This meeting was arranged at their talks in the morning to clinch 
certain issues including renunciation of force over which the two 
leaders had more or less agreed. 

When Shastri returned from the meeting to the villa, he said 
there was nothing to be conveyed to Indian journalists. There was 
no press briefing either by the Indian or the Pakistani spokesman. 
One ostensible reason was that the two leaders had to attend a 
concert specially organised in their honour by the Uzbek govern¬ 
ment in Alisher Navoi Theatre, to which journalists were also 
invited. The concert turned out to be a stirring symbolic reconci¬ 
liation on the stage. Ayub and Shastri sitting on eithei side of 
Kosygin in the front row saw Uzbek dancers perform Indian and 
‘Pakistani’ dances. There were Urdu and Hindi songs sung with 
verve by Uzbek girls. The piece de resistance was an Indian film 
song, '‘Main kya karun Ram, mujhe budhdha mil gay a (What am 
I to do God, I have got an old man), which was rendered beautifully 
by an Uzbek girl. Some people thought they heard ‘Bhutto’ 
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Tor ‘budhdha' and had a good laugh. Another film song ‘Dil ka 
purdah khol de' (Have an open heart) acquired a special significance 
in view of the delicate stage of the talks between the two leaders. 
Ghazals by Indian poets, Meer and Ghalib, were recited by Uzbek 
boys who study Hindi and Urdu in special schools in Tashkent. 

This symbolic reconciliation had a group dance called ‘Friend¬ 
ship’, comprising a Rajasthani dance, a Kathak piece, and an Uzbek 
dance. There were other Indian dances, too, which strikingly 
highlighted age-old bonds between the people of India and Pakistan. 
Ayub and Shastri clapped on several occasions. 

While the concert was on, I felt that something had gone amiss 
in the day’s talks. Members of the Pakistani delegation looked 
drawn and tense. 

During the interval, I saw a member of the Indian delegation 
surrounded by some journalists from East European countries in 
the foyer of the Theatre. I asked him: ‘ Gari dial rahi hai na, 
ruk to nahin gaV (Things are moving; they have not stopped?). 
He said: ‘ Dekho kya hot a hai, ruk bhi jae to dekha jaega' (Let’s 
see what happens. We will face whatever comes). 

These were ominous words which cast a chill over the optimism 
which was evident in the morning after the meeting of the two 
leaders. That something had snapped somewhere was also clear 
when Shastri told us after this evening’s meeting with Ayub that 
there was nothing for the Press. 

Late in the night I learnt that Ayub Khan had gone back on 
the position he had taken earlier about accepting the principle of 
renunciation of force to settle disputes. One report said that during 
their previous talks, Ayub had written down in his own hand on his 
draft that force would not be used to settle any dispute and handed 
it to Shastri. I hope this document will be preserved for the sake 
of future historians. 

At this evening’s meeting between the two leaders, Ayub coldly 
told Shastri that he could not accept a peace treaty nor the principle 
of renunciation of force unless the Kashmir issue was tackled. 

The focal point on which an agreement could be reached, namely, 
renunciation of force, has been given up by Ayub. All the deli¬ 
berations of four days have thus come to nought by Ayub’s ‘No’ 
to a position he had earlier accepted in all seriousness. 

Why has Ayub done this? It will be possible to know i*. only 
in the coming days. The Indian delegation is baffled at the sharp 
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Change in Ayub’s attitude within a few hours of the two meetings on 
the same day. In the interval, he consulted his officials. Did 
they make him change his attitude? 

Pakistani officials seem to think that India can be made to accept 
a position which it did under Anglo-American pressure soon after 
the Chinese attack in 1962. America at that time was able to force 
India to have talks with Pakistan at ministerial level on Kashmir 
as Delhi was in a difficult position not only militarily but also 
psychologically. The Chinese attack had given Nehru a terrible 
shock as he had sincerely believed that a socialist country would 
not indulge in armed aggression. But the position is different today. 
Pakistan has failed in its military venture against India, though China 
has been making a lot of noise. India, on the other hand, has 
shown extraordinary unity and strength in this crisis. On what 
basis, then, are Pakistani officials taking up an intransigent attitude 
in Tashkent? This is the big question mark of the Tashkent meeting 
now. 


8 January 1966 


Pakistan’s somersault has come as a complete surprise and shock 
to the Indian and Soviet delegations. While the Indian side knew 
the Pakistani leaders’ attitude in the past, an attitude not too well 
known for consistency, for the Soviet leaders it was a numbing shock. 

Speculation is rife among journalists about the possible reasons 
for the sudden change in the Pakistani delegation’s posture. Bhutto 
and some other Pakistani officials belong to the ‘hard line’ group 
but they were never considered to be so powerful as to pressurise 
Ayub. A bit of a puzzle is Ayub’s role itself. He had made a 
good impression at the opening meeting with his manner and deport¬ 
ment creating confidence that he was serious about a settlement to 
end the conflict. With the Soviet leaders laying stress on the point 
that controversial issues could not be settled at Tashkent, it was ielt 
that Ayub had realised that this was not the place to press the 
Kashmir issue. 

Pakistan’s new posture has made foreign journalists pay some 
attention to reports circulated by a Pakistani correspondent. They 
are about a new Chinese Note threatening India and the British 
Prime Minister's correspondence with Noel Baker, released just 
now, justifying Wilson’s stand of 6 September 1965 in which 
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he attacked India for taking action in the Lahore sector and showed 
a pronounced bias towards Pakistan. What had these two events to 
do with the Tashkent meeting? Why should a Pakistani corres¬ 
pondent take upon himself the task of going round to Western 
journalists to give them ‘news of these important developments’ 
long before they had heard anything about them on their own wire 
services which are directly connected from Tashkent with their 
offices in Moscow, London, Paris and New York? Is it possible 
that London and Peking have joined hands with the common aim 
of inciting Pakistan to take a hard line at Tashkent? One had 
thought that Tashkent was far away from any possible diplomatic 
manoeuvres by other powers. But London and Peking appear to 
have fired long range missiles to wreck the Tashkent meeting. 

I bought a copy of the Daily Worker, London, of 6 January 1966 
which was on sale at the Hotel kiosk. It contained Wilson's 
statement justifying his criticism against India for taking action in 
the Lahore sector on 6 September 1965. The excuse for ‘reiteration’ 
of Wilson’s onslaught against India was the ‘release’ of correspon¬ 
dence carried on three-months ago between Noel-Baker, a Labour 
mp, and the British Prime Minister on his attitude to the India- 
Pakistan military conflict in 1965. 

There was visible anger among members of the Indian delegation 
at Wilson’s antics. Defence Minister Chavan went on record to 
say that this was in keeping witli Britain’s traditional hostile attitude 
to India. The daily press review prepared for the Indian delegation 
is full of indignant comment in Indian newspapers against Wilson 
and Britain. The Times of India said editorially : 


It is just as well that Wilson has at last come out in his true 
colours and that there is no disguise now as to where he stands. 
But even so many here will wonder what impelled him to release 
the statement at a time when difficult negotiations are going on 
at Tashkent. It is hard to believe that Wilson is so sinister as 
to desire to torpedo talks. But can he be so naive as not to 
know that the calculated attempt to encourage Pakistani intran¬ 
sigence at this delicate juncture can have no other result. 


Another Indian newspaper, Patriot , said: 

The sole purpose of this statement by the British Prime Minister 
just now is to prevent a settlement at Tashkent. It is his hope 
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that Bhutto, if not Ayub, will bargain on the basis of the British 
endorsement that the ‘future of Kashmir’ is in dispute and there 
should be an immediate ‘political settlement’ at Tashkent and 
thus break up talks. 


Patriot’s London correspondent, Iqbal Singh, wrote: 

Exercising his very considerable talent for prevarication which 
he has displayed over a whole range of matters since he became 
Prime Minister, Wilson claims that his extraordinary statement 
of September 6 was ‘demanded by public reaction in this country’. 
This would not wash. 

Pravda today attacked ‘imperialist quarters’ for keeping India- 
Pakistan relations tense. It came down sharply on the Delhi 
correspondent of the New York Times, who has come to Tashkent, 
for asking provocative questions about Kashmir at press conferences 
here by Indian and Pakistani spokesmen. ‘In general, there is 
nothing unexpected in the stand taken by these correspondents: 
for decades the imperialist quarters of Britain and the United States 
worked so hard to keep Iudo-Pakistan relations tense.’ 

There was no activity at the summit level today. The three 
leaders were apparently trying to find their bearings after Ayub’s 
volte-face. Appearances were, however, kept up and the three 
leaders went to the theatre and saw Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake. 
President Yadgar Nasiriddinova and Prime Minister R. Kurbanov 
of Uzbekistan were also there. 

During the day, Shastri went to see Tashkent’s Masjid and was 
greeted by large crowds at the entrance of the mosque. Spotting 
Shastri in his black Zil, a Russian gleefully shouted: ‘Shastri, 
molodets .’ ‘Molodets’ is a Russian term of endearment meaning 
‘fine fellow’. Shastri with his modest manner and transparent 
sincerity has won the hearts of the people of Tashkent. Mufti 
Babakhanov took Shastri 10 the Masjid library which has 25,000 
manuscripts and showed him an illuminated Koran from Kashmir. 
‘Muslims of Soviet Central Asia’, said Babakhanov, ‘appreciate 
your gesture of having taken the trouble to visit us. We wish the 
people of India peace and prosperity and happiness.’ 

Shastri thanked Babakhanov and said that over fifty million 
Muslims lived in India as equal citizens. Many of them held 
responsible positions. ‘Our Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Husain, is a 
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hundred per cent Muslim, but he is also a hundred per cent Indian.’ 
He presented some books to Babakhanov and invited him to visit 
India. Babakhanov gave an Uzbek robe and cap which Shastri 
put on at the Masjid. 

Later Shastri spent an hour or so at the Institute of Oriental 
Studies which he had visited in May, 1965. It has some rare manus¬ 
cripts, especially on the history and culture of the people of India. 

At the Institute, Poetess Zulfia, President of the Soviet-India 
Culture Society in Tashkent, recited an Uzbek saying: ‘Peace in 
the house of our neighbours means peace in our house. This is 
why we wish success to the participants of the Tashkent meeting in 
their noble and difficult work.’ 

Speaking in an emotional vein, Shastri said: ‘It is a delicate and 
a difficult task. If we succeed, the credit will go to you and Mr. 
Kosygin rather than to President Ayub Khan or me. But if we fail, 
then the blame will be only on President Ayub Khan and myself.’ 

Shastri, I feel, has summed up in a nutshell the lowest depth 
that the Tashkent meeting has reached. 

India’s Prime Minister was gracious enough to spend a few 
minutes with representatives of the World Press, including Pakistani 
journalists, at a reception given by the Indian delegation at the 
Intourist Hotel. In reply to a British correspondent’s question, 
‘Are you happy?’ Shastri said: ‘One has to remain happy even 
at difficult times.’ 

Indian spokesman, C. S. Jha, today faced a different kind of 
press conference with a barrage of questions on the latest Chinese 
Note to India. 

An American correspondent said that a ‘rumour’ was afloat 
in this Hotel that the Indian government has recently received a 
Chinese Note. 

(Western correspondents had no knowledge about this except 
through the voluble Pakistani correspondent who also knew before 
anyone else did of Wilson’s reiteration of his attack on India.) 

Jha was not prepared for this subject at the press conference. 
‘I have not seen the text of the Note. I presume this is probably 
the n’th Note,’ he said. 

‘Is it your understanding that this Note is relevant to the present 
discussions in Tashkent?’, asked a correspondent. I cannot 
answer “Yes” or “No”’, said Jha. ‘I have not really seen its text. 
But one thing is certain that the Chinese have given us some serious 
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warning of very grave consequences. It is a very strongly-worded 
Note as Chinese Notes go.’ ‘Taking note of the timing, has it 
slowed down your talks at Tashkent?’, asked another. ‘When I 
referred to the timing, I was being very candid, the timing has 
struck us as very odd’, Jha observed. ‘We have not slowed down. 
But I would not like to venture an opinion whether anybody else has 
been affected by it.’ 

In reply to a Soviet correspondent, Jha said: ‘The talks are 
going on. But we cannot impose on the hospitality of our hosts. 
We (Indian and Pakistani delegations) have to make up our mind. 
That stage has been reached.’ 

Jha said that one should not draw an inference that the talks 
had reached a deadlock or failed. ‘It is very difficult to make a 
categorical prediction, whether these talks are going to succeed or 
fail. But we are still hopeful that common ground will be found, 
if not for full, at least, for partial success.’ 

Ambassador Kaul supplemented the reply by saying: ‘These 
negotiations, if I may say so, are like climbing a steep mountain. 
Halfway up the climb, the ascent becomes stiffer. As we go up 
more difficulties arise. The higher we climb and the nearer the 
summit we reach, the stiffer the climb becomes. As my colleague 
pointed out, we are still hopeful. We hope to surmount the differen¬ 
ces, if Pakistan looks at things in the same spirit in which we do.’ 

Pakistani spokesman Gauhar at his press conference-said that the 
stage for ‘hard discussions’ had been reached. He again talked of 
Premier Kosygin taking an ‘extremely sympathetic interest’ in the 
progress of deliberations. The Pakistani delegation believed that 
unless the basic dispute relating to Jammu and Kashmir was resolved, 
there was little likelihood of peace being established between India 
and Pakistan. 

Gauhar typified the Pakistani delegation’s attitude of stalling by 
saying: ‘India’s offer of a No-War pact will be like signing a piece 
of paper. Unless the basic problem relating to Jammu and Kashmir 
is solved or a just arid honourable mechanism found to settle it, any 
talk of a No-War agreement will be irrelevant. We have had oppor¬ 
tunity during these few days to explain this point of view in great 
detail.’ 

He explained this by saying that a ‘mechanism’ should provide 
for negotiation, mediation or arbitration over Kashmir 

A correspondent asked when the Pakistani delegation would 
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leave. Gauhar blandly said: ‘I do not know about it. We 
certainly do not want to deny ourselves the hospitality of the Soviet 
Union.’ 

It was in glaring contrast with the reply given a few minutes 
earlier by Jha that the two delegations should make up their mind 
as ‘we cannot impose [ourselves] on the hospitality of our hosts’. 

It is now possible to piece together various postures that the 
Pakistani delegation has adopted in the last two days. The meeting 
yesterday morning between Ayub and Shastri gave an indication 
that the agreement on renunciation of force may come about. Their 
meeting in the evening, however, reversed the trend. During this 
interval, Ayub met his entourage. Something happened in between 
the two meetings. Did Ayub change his mind himself or was he 
under pressure from his officials? Did Peking and London advise 
him to adopt a stiffer attitude? 

Whatever be the cause of the volte-face on Ayub’s part, the 
Pakistan delegation’s attitude is ‘much stiffer’ than before. It can 
be called a negative response. It is clearly meant to pressurise both 
the Indian and Soviet delegations to make some concession on the 
Pakistani demand of setting up a machinery to settle Kashmir. 

I learnt tonight that the Pakistani delegation has summarily 
rejected and returned the Indian drafts and notes without even 
looking through them. These notes were sent directly to the 
Pakistanis though the Soviet side was kept informed about it. This 
is purely pressure tactics. How far Pakistan will go with this 
only the morrow will show. 

The Indian delegation is satisfied that it has done all that it could 
to reach an agreement. It has, in fact, gone to the farthest limit. 
If Pakistan does not show any response, the responsibility will be 
clearly its own. 


9 January 1966 

Shastri met Indian journalists today at 12.45 p.m. He had just 
come out after a two-and-a-half hour meeting with Kosygin. 
Summit diplomacy has swung into action once again. 

We had hoped Shastri would give us some cheering news. But 
all that he told us was that the ‘picture is still the same’. 

Shastri said: ‘I told Kosygin that I propose to leave Tashkent 
on Tuesday, January 11, at 10 a.m. He replied, “Very well”.’ 
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This was rather dismal and showed that no headway had been 
made since Pakistan’s somersault. But Kosygin had not given up 
hope. After meeting Shastri, the Soviet Premier had gone to see 
Ayub. 

As I returned to the Tashkent Hotel, the general feeling in the 
Press corps was that the Tashkent meeting had run into heavy 
weather. Some Western correspondents began gleefully forecasting 
an ‘ignominious end of the Tashkent meeting’. A British journalist 
told a Soviet commentator: ‘We had no success for 200 years in 
our efforts to bring reconciliation between Hindus and Muslims? 
How can you bring it about in a week?’ 

How hypocritical some of the British can be! 

Pakistani spokesman Gauhar held this evening his longest press 
conference, but his performance was utterly theatrical. It did not 
in the least reflect the seriousness with which the three leaders were 
trying to grapple with the problems at hand. The one categorical 
statement he made was that President Ayub Khan would leave 
Tashkent on Tuesday at noon, two hours after Shastri’s departure. 

Here are some of the replies Gauhar gave to correspondents’ 
anxious questions: 

Q. Do you think you will leave on Tuesday with some sort of 
document? 

A. A document is not a ticket. You can leave a place without 
a document. 

Q. Will there be a joint communique? 

A. Nor is a joint communique a ticket. It is not important. 

Q. Was a draft of a communique exchanged between the 
Indian and Pakistani delegations? 

A. I know that some kind of piece of paper was given to us 
which we were unable to accept. We have also handed over a 
piece of paper. We are awaiting an answer. 

Q. You say a joint communique is not necessary. Does it 
mean no joint communique is likely? 

A. It is an open question. 

Q. There was a discussion with the Indian spokesman earlier 
about a Note delivered by China to India. It did not affect 
their position. I wonder if you could say whether it has had any 
effect on these negotiations in Tashkent. 

A. I have not seen the Note. It is between China and India. 
Surely, not everything happening in the world is related to the 
Tashkent conference. If there is a traffic jam in New York or a 
bus strike there, I do not know how these things are connected 
(with Tashkent). 
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Q. You said that by signing the un Charter, ‘Pakistan had 
signed a No-War Pact with the rest of the world’. Pakistan is 
a member of two military blocs. Do these things go together? 
Does it explain your peaceful intentions? 

A. I submit that regional defence arrangements are permis¬ 
sible. Both pacts (Seato and Cento) are defensive and our 
record is proof enough that we have not engaged in any kind of 
aggression against anyone. 

Q. Defence against whom? 

A. These pacts are defence pacts against all aggression. 

Q. You say that unless a No-War pact is linked up with 
Kashmir, it is more or less useless. Does it not imply a certain 
amount of threat? 

A. There is certainly no element of threat in what we are 
submitting. It is a philosophical situation. You have wars, not 
because you have no ‘No-War Pacts’. You have wars because 
there are differences over which countries contend. It seems to 
us hypocritical not to address ourselves to the real dispute but 
still keep talking about No-War agreements. 

Two hours after Gauhar’s rigmarole, Indian journalists saw 
Shastri at 9.30 p.m., their second meeting with their Prime Minister 
during the day. As I waited for him in the Billiard Room, I thought 
to myself that no other Prime Minister perhaps would meet journa¬ 
lists in this candid informal way in the midst of hectic summit talks. 
In these eight-and-a-half hours, since we saw him last, Kosygin had 
met Shastri and Ayub twice over. Shastri gave us a few minutes 
and spoke in his gentle soft voice. ‘We had hoped’, he said, ‘that 
by 9 p.m. today something would emerge. Premier Kosygin had 
been exceedingly helpful in talking to both sides. He does not want 
to be pessimistic.’ 

Shastri then gave us the crux of the day’s talks. He said: ‘We 
are trying to prepare a joint statement. There are some differences 
over some of the matters brought out in the joint statement. Mr. 
Kosygin has taken upon himself to help in ironing out those differen¬ 
ces. He has, therefore, met me and has gone back to meet President 
Ayub Khan. He will perhaps meet me again at midnight. This 
is in a nutshell what has happened.’ 

* * * 

The Pakistani delegation had adopted various postures after 
having come to Tashkent. In the beginning it laid a great deal of 
stress on peace. Ayub told Shastri: ‘You are like an elder brother 
and you should be more generous. I have a few years of active work 
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before me in which I wish to bring about peaceful and friendly 
relations between Pakistan and India.’ Shastri reciprocated these 
sentiments. 

This was all to the good but the Pakistani delegation had other 
plans. It brought in Kashmir and adopted an equivocal attitude 
to the Indian viewpoint and the friendly advice of Kosygin that 
Tashkent was not the place to ‘settle’ the Kashmir issue. Time 
and again Soviet leaders impressed on the Pakistani delegation that 
all problems between Pakistan and India could not be solved at one 
meeting in Tashkent. The two countries had gone through the 
ordeal of an armed conflict and it was of prime importance that 
they should end this dangerous situation as quickly as possible. If 
they did not do so, there was the danger of the conflict escalating 
further and ‘third forces’ taking advantage of it to the detriment 
of both. In the beginning, Ayub seemed to grasp the meaning of 
this earnest interpretation. He agreed to the principle of renuncia¬ 
tion of force to settle disputes. Soon after, however, the Pakistani 
delegation withdrew from this stand and adopted a stiff attitude of 
putting Kashmir as the main issue to be taken up at Tashkent. 

Ayub had said on the opening day that a No-War Pact could 
work only if it was adopted after taking concrete steps for resolving 
the differences which divided them. The Pakistani spokesman at 
his press conferences made it a daily ritual of repeating that Kashmir 
was the ‘basic problem’. In their talks with Soviet leaders, Pakistan’s 
argument ran something like this: ‘We resorted to force because 
there was this problem of Kashmir. If we just say that no force 
will be used to settle it, then an agreement of this kind will remain 
merely a piece of paper. We should, therefore, have some machinery 
to discuss Kashmir now and later.’ 

Faced with this situation, Shastri remained firm like a rock. 
But he asked Soviet leaders with his inimitable politeness: ‘What 
kind of machinery do the Pakistanis want to settle peacefully the 
Kashmir issue?’ Soviet leaders said they would find out. 

When the Soviet leaders put this question to the Pakistani 
delegation, they got into difficulty and were unable to give a 
precise reply and began to argue in a vague way. The following, I 
understand, is a fair summary of what transpired. 

Pakistani leaders: Kashmir has remained an outstanding 

problem for eighteen years. How long are we to go on like this? 

We must settle it one way or the other? 
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Soviet leaders: You are talking about eighteen years. Here 
we are living with the Berlin problem for twenty years and Berlin 
is a much bigger problem than Kashmir. Berlin is a threat to 
world peace. It is divided into four parts. The whole thing is 
completely unbearable. Yet, we are living with that problem. 


Asked about the type of machinery they wished to be set up for 
Kashmir, the Pakistani leaders said that they wanted mediation, 
adjudication, and arbitration. 

Soviet leaders, I understand, reiterated that the best machinery 
was direct talks between the leaders of Pakistan and India. 
‘If you get other parties involved or go to the un, as you have been 
doing for the last eighteen years, the problem will get more compli¬ 
cated and more difficult of solution.’ 

To this the Pakistani leaders had no reply. When Soviet 
leaders asked them whether they had any other solution to propose, 
the Pakistani leaders said that they had certain maximum and 
certain minimum demands. But they did not reveal them. 

Soviet leaders, it became known, advised Pakistani leaders time 
and again to try to improve relations with India in other spheres. 
They said that once the atmosphere improved, talks about Kashmir 
could be held between India and Pakistan directly. But if the 
Pakistani leaders were to insist on talking about Kashmir first, 
there would be little or no improvement in other spheres of relation¬ 
ship between India and Pakistan. 

Soviet leaders ruled out mediation, arbitration and plebiscite 
and reiterated their view that the two sides should discuss their 
problems themselves and settle them in a peaceful way. 

The Pakistan delegation could not but have realised in Tashkent 
that their claim that Kashmir should become part of Pakistan 
because the majority of its people professed Islam was rather hollow. 
If this thesis were to be accepted, then the Soviet Union could as 
well put a claim to Sinkiang on the ground that being adjacent to 
Uzbekistan, having a population of eleven million Muslims, it 
should take over Sinkiang as the ‘majority of its people’ professed 
Islam. 

While Ayub had insisted initially about raising the Kashmir 
issue, and had actually done so, he did not want a 
deadlock, nor a breakdown, nor a failure. He was supported 
by his two ministers, Faruque and Shahabuddin. This does not 
mean that Bhutto and the officials opposed Ayub's viewpoint. 
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They are in no position to do so and Ayub can ‘send Bhutto home’, 
as the saying goes, whenever he likes. At some stage or other dur¬ 
ing the discussions the Pakistanis had amongst themselves, Ayub, 
it became known, lost his temper at the intransigent attitude of 
Bhutto and Aziz Ahmad and shouted at them: ‘Shut up’. 

Pakistani officials, led by Bhutto, maintained in their briefings 
to Pakistani journalists that nothing much was happening and 
there was no likelihood of any positive results. This was their 
subjective view and did not reflect Ayub’s thinking. The result 
was that no effort was made to tell the Pakistani public about the 
real trends developing in Tashkent. Pakistani spokesman Gauhar’s 
performance this evening typified this. 

Ayub realised that if he were to break up the Tashkent meeting, 
its repercussions would not be wholly in the interests of Pakistan. 
It would also damage Pakistan-Soviet relations which had reached 
a nascent stage of development only recently. He, therefore, 
reverted to his earlier stand accepting the principle of renunciation 
of force to settle any dispute. 

This was the position at midnight tonight and the credit for 
this should go to Kosygin. In the history of international diplo¬ 
macy, there is perhaps no parallel of a leader of a great power 
exerting himself with such sincere devotion as a peacemaker as 
Kosygin has done. During the week-long discussions much of 
the negotiation between Shastri and Ayub was carried, mainly, 
through Kosygin who painstakingly conveyed from one to the 
other all that the two leaders could not perhaps express freely 
sitting face to face. Ayub called this ‘mediation’ on Kosygin’s 
part, but Indian and Soviet spokesmen said that it was just ‘good 
offices’. Soviet spokesman Zamyatin stressed more than once 
that Kosygin’s meetings with the two leaders were at the specific 
request of the latter. This was, of course, the strict official position. 

Kosygin’s success is due largely to the confidence he enjoyed of 
the two leaders who realised that the Soviet Union was sincere in 
its desire to restore peace between them. Kosygin’s power of persu¬ 
asion brought home to the two leaders the imperative need to take 
to the path of peace in settling their problems. 

One report has it that Soviet leaders impressed on Ayub not to 
rely on ‘third forces’ which, in this case, also included China. This 
kind of ‘reliance’ could barm Pakistan. The example of Indonesia 
was a warning to all. Ayub obviously took the hint. 
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Soviet attitude at Tashkent has been consistent and may be 
summed up in these words: ‘Keep clear of all third forces who want 
to exploit your differences. Give up force to settle any issue. Solve 
your problems yourselves through direct negotiations and peaceful 
means.’ 

Kosygin today set an all time international record in holding 
diplomatic talks. He met Shastri from 10 to 12.30 p.m. At 2.00 p.m. 
he saw Ayub for 45 minutes. At 4.45 p.m., Ayub returned his call 
and they were together for one hour and 15 minutes. Kosygin 
again met Shastri at 6.45 p.m. for 2 hours and 15 minutes. The 
Soviet Premier then went to have dinner, given in his honour by Ayub, 
which had to be held up for two hours. Kosygin and Ayub conti¬ 
nued the talks after dinner. At midnight he again called on Shastri. 

There was no meeting today between Shastri and Ayub. Swaran 
Singh merely called on Bhutto to apologise for not having been able 
to see him as scheduled in the morning. He had to remain with 
Shastri during his talks with Kosygin. It is in a way good that the 
ministers and officials met only once. They could have only made 
things worse. 

Kosygin had told Shastri that he did not want to be pessimistic 
and he proved his assessment to be right at the midnight meeting 
with Shastri. While most of the correspondents had gone to sleep 
after writing off the Tashkent meeting— bbc and some Western 
news agencies had said that it had failed—Shastri and Kosygin 
v/ere poring over the ‘joint statement’ with hope that things would 
brighten up after all. 

I chanced to walk into Pravda commentators Zhukov and Maye- 
vsky in the corridor of the Tashkent Hotel at midnight as they were 
returning from Ayub’s dinner to Kosygin. As I greeted them, 
Mayevsky spontaneously said: ‘Now it is up to you.’ This was 
a heartening indication of new developments. 

I rang up an Indian official sometime past midnight and got an 
encouraging reply: ‘Things are cheering up.’ 

It means that the two sides will, after all, sign an agreement 
tomorrow if there is no proverbial last minute hitch. 



10 January 1966 

The first thing I did early in the morning today was to find out what 
Pravda had written about the Tashkent meeting. Gennadi Shish- 
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kin, Foreign Editor of Tass, has been particularly helpful in making 


the Tass service in English available to me in Tashkent. 

Tass released a summary of a Pravda article in the early hours 
of this morning. This is a unique practice of Tass of making an 
advance release of important Pravda articles before the paper is 
published and sold in the streets. This has its advantages as a 
Soviet declaration or policy statement or editorial reaches quite 
early the far corners of the world on Tass wireless beams though it 
keeps journalists in Moscow awake for the best part of the night. 


But it does not happen too often. 

The opening sentence of the Tass summary of the Pravda article 
by Zhukov and Mayevsky was that India and Pakistan had decided 
to give up force to settle any issue. This was Pravda’s scoop telling 
the world that the Tashkent meeting would end not in failure as 
Western correspondents had predicted but with results beneficial 
to both countries. 

Zhukov and Mayevsky are in close touch with the Soviet delega¬ 
tion and are in a better position than anyone else to assess the 
present delicate stage of the Tashkent meeting and the moods of 
the two delegations. 

As I read the Pravda article, I felt that Kosygin had succeeded 
in bringing the two sides together to accept the principle of renun¬ 
ciation of force. 

Drawing ‘certain conclusions’ from the week-long discussions, 


the Pravda commentators said: 


The most important conclusion, which can and must be made 
already now, is that the leaders of both Asian nations, which 
were in a state of war but recently, have arrived at the firm 
belief that the solution of difficult problems, dividing them, 
lies not in the military, but rather political sphere. It was not 
easy for the leaders of Pakistan and India to embark upon the 
road of peaceful settlement, but they made the correct choice. 

Pravda said that contacts in Tashkent had shown that neither of 
the two sides ‘thinks of. resuming hostilities’. The two delegations 
were engaged in the quest of seeking patiently and persistently 
mutually acceptable solutions. ‘They are receiving active and 
constructive help from the Soviet Union which invited them to its 

territory to settle their disputes.’ 

The Soviet paper also indicated that Pakistan had after all given 
up its attitude of insisting on a machinery to settle the Kashmir issue. 
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said that both countries were perfectly well aware that it was 
impossible to settle overnight all the issues that had accumulated over 
the years. Although there were no ready-made solutions, some 
questions had been crystallised and painstaking work of ‘appro¬ 
ximating the positions’ of the two leaders was going on in Tashkent. 
The two sides should have a flexible approach and meet one another 
halfway, put in the foreground things that united the interests of 
Pakistan and India and not those that disunited them, Pvavda said. 

It gave expression to what can be taken as Kosygin’s counsel 
to the two leaders. 


The two peoples [it said] fought against the colonialists and 
waged bitter fights for freedom. They paid a heavy price for 
this freedom. If they are friends it would be easier for them to 
consolidate their sovereignty, strengthen their positions and 
solve numerous economic difficulties they are faced with. 
Inversely, discord may only hinder their development, undermine 
their economies, create great difficulties and, in the final analysis, 
seriously weaken the two countries in face of the neo-colonialist 
onslaught. Friendship between India and Pakistan strengthens 
both countries and peace in Asia; their animosity weakens each 
of them and plays into the hands of those who do not want to see 
peaceful, good-neighbourly Pakistani-Indian relations, and who 
fan up the flames of the aggressive war in Vietnam, thereby 
trying to encroach on the gains of the Asian national liberation 
movement. 


With this happy pointer that agreement had been reached, I 
went to see some members of the Indian delegation as a thick 
morning mist enveloping Tashkent was beginning to lift. I have 
been several times up and down this twenty-kilometre stretch of 
road from the Tashkent Hotel to this city’s rose-garden suburb where 
the Indian delegation is staying. But today everything seemed 
different. Banners and streamers with slogans and greetings 
spanning this road acquired a new meaning. What was till yesterday 
Soviet sentiment and wish for India-Pakistan accord became 
a reality today. This was especially so with one banner I liked most: 
‘There should be peace in Hindustan peninsula for progress and 
advancement of Indian and Pakistani peoples.’ Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani flags had been fluttering in Tashkent from the same poles and 
masts, hundreds of them, already for a week. Till yesterday they 
merely symbolised the Tashkent spirit and Soviet determination 
to help make the two countries peaceful neighbours. Today these 
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had become a vivid demonstration of the agreement India 
and Pakistan had reached to abjure force to settle their disputes. 

I was able to confirm the encouraging note struck in Pravda 
from some members of the Indian delegation. They said that the 
two leaders had agreed to sign a joint statement renouncing force 
as a way of settling disputes. 

To mark the happy turn of events Shastri sent an invitation this 
morning to Ayub to have lunch with him. The response of the 
Pakistani President was one of immediate acceptance. 

This new development is a result of Kosygin’s persevering effort 
in creating a climate of peace and amity in a region which for almost 
two centuries had been a hotbed of British imperialist intrigues 
and plots. 

How was Kosygin able to do it? He has been able to bring the 
two leaders closer together chiefly because the Soviet state that he 
represents is guided by a philosophy that is entirely different from 
that of the imperialist states. Kosygin knew that the chief obstacle 
in bringing about peaceful relations between India and Pakistan is 
the sinister legacy left behind by British imperialism. 

Kosygin soon found out that while the two leaders took up 
certain positions on which there could be no meeting of minds, 
they did have a common point of view on many matters. There 
were vital areas of agreement. These he separated from the areas 
of discord. When the two leaders agreed to concentrate on the 
areas of agreement, it was not difficult to bring them closer. It 
was then mainly an exercise in drafting skill. Lot of time was taken 
over it with one estimate putting it at sixteen-and-a-half hours of 
patient poring over words and phrases. Here again British influence 
was not altogether absent. The agreement was drafted in Russian 
and English and it was the English text that created certain problems 
of etymology. 

Shastri received Indian journalists at noon today. He came into 
the Billiard Room of his villa, sat down, and said: ‘As I said 
yesterday, we were in the process of preparing a joint statement. 
I had also said that Premier Kosygin was trying to play a construc¬ 
tive role. We have more or less finalised a statement but it has not 
yet been exactly finalised. I am meeting President Ayub Khan 
after about half an hour and then it would be finally decided. He 
is coming for lunch with me.’ 

In reply to our questions, Shastri said: ‘We have a meeting 
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it 4 p.m. By that time, a statement, of course, will be ready. It 
might be read out at the open session. It will be called Tashkent 
Declaration.’ 


Shastri said that the two sides had ultimately reached agreement 
on renunciation of force. ‘We felt that without renunciation of 
force, it would not be possible for us to proceed further at all. So 
much depended on non-use of force in this agreement.’ 

He said that the question of withdrawals was very delicate. 
Pakistan was not prepared to withdraw from Chhamb unless India 
Y/ithdrew from the Lahore and Sialkot sectors and Haji Pir. If this 
had not been settled here, the matter would have gone back to the 
Security Council. Here the Soviet Union held the same view with 
others that the two sides should withdraw to the position they held 
on 5 August 1965. ‘The main thing as I said before coming to 
Tashkent is renunciation of force.’ 

The other important point was that both sides had agreed not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of each other. ‘One will not do 
anything to the other country which will mean interference in its 
sovereignty.’ 

Shastri did not disclose the contents of the Tashkent Declaration 
but asked us to wait. 

Since it was time for Ayub to arrive, we stayed on outside the 
portico. The morning mist had cleared and a warm sun shone 
on the green villa and tall poplars. Within minutes, a black Zil 
noiselessly turned into the villa driveway and stopped outside the 
portico. Ayub Khan, immaculately dressed in a steel grey suit and 
black Astrakhan cap, stepped out. As luck would have it, I was 
able to have a one-minute dialogue with him. When Indian journa¬ 
lists greeted him with 'Adab arf and ‘Mizaj sharif’, Ayub addressed 
us jovially: ‘You are having a holiday?’ I happened to be standing 
next to him and replied spontaneously: ‘You can turn it into a 
holiday not only for us but for the people of Pakistan and India 
also.’ 

Ayub Khan: ‘Mr. Shastri can do it.’ 

I said: ‘Both of you can do it.’ 

Ayub Khan: ‘Let us bring it about.’ 

After a pause Ayub said: ‘We want to live in peace with you. 
I assure you we have no ill-will against India.’ 

Shastri who waited in the portico received Ayub with a warm 
handshake. They posed for photographs with broad smiles 
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Ayub was treated to Indian delicacies including tandoori chicken, 
kabab, pulao, made by an Indian chef Mohammed Jan. 

After lunch, Ayub and Shastri had a private talk; it was then that 
the Tashkent Declaration was finalised. The two leaders then shook 
hands with the utmost cordiality to meet again at 4 p.m. to append 
their signatures to the Tashkent Declaration. 

Shastri’s midnight meeting with Kosygin, I learnt, went on till 
1 a.m. today. Shastri then called all members of the Indian delega¬ 
tion and asked them their opinion about the agreement reached. 
They expressed general approval. He then took an individual 
roll call opinion of each member and they unanimously supported 
him. Shastri got the fullest backing from his two ministers, Swaran 
Singh and Chavan, all through the negotiations. 


* * * 

Long before the signing ceremony, the Hall of Sessions of the 
Uzbek government was overflowing with journalists and cameramen 
excited w’ith a sense of participation in an event that would bring 
peace to India and Pakistan. There were the huge TV cameras, too, 
which would make it possible for people in all big cities in the Soviet 
Union and Europe, through Intervision, to watch the ceremony 
almost simultaneously. 

In this very Hall six days ago, the leaders of India, Pakistan 
and the Soviet Union had met to seek peace. The atmosphere then 
was a little tense as no one could predict how it would all end. 
But today a mood of jubilation prevailed in the Hall. I took up 
position between the Pakistani and Indian delegations to have a 
better view of the ceremony. There was plenty of pushing and 
jostling going on among late-comers. Since Kosygin alone was to 
speak today, this was the most vantage point as I stood opposite 
his seat. The seating arrangement of the three delegations 
round the polished walnut table was the same as on the opening 
day. 

A little before 4 p.m. Kosygin followed by his delegation entered 
the Hall of Sessions. The delegation comprised Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, Defence Minister Malinovsky, Marshal Sokolovsky and 
the President of the Uzbekistan Republic, Madame Yadgar 
Nasiriddinova and others. 

A few minutes later Shastri and Ayub entered the white-pillared 
Hall from two different doors. There was a happy change from the 
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ormal opening of the meeting on 4 January when the two leaders 
had taken their seats without exchanging a greeting. 

Today Shastri and Ayub proceeded towards each other after 
entering the Hall and shook hands amidst applause. Kosygin 
walked up to the two leaders and greeted them. They then took 
their seats in the sizzling heat of arc lamps that floodlit the Hall. 

Exactly at 4 p.m. (Tashkent time), Kosygin rose to open the 
final session of the Tashkent meeting. There was a momentary 
hush as if to mark the solemn occasion. Then the cameras began 
to click and whir and photographers moved from one end of the 
Hall to the other to take pictures from all conceivable angles. 

Kosygin called on the Secretary-General of the Soviet delegation, 
LN. Zemskov, to read out the Tashkent Declaration. The serious- 
looking Zemskov slowly read it out in Russian while Sukhodrev, 
an excellent Soviet interpreter, translated it into English. Shastri 
and Ayub then signed their respective copies of the Declaration 
bound in a blue folder amidst stormy applause. The signing 
ceremony was ‘witnessed’ by a smiling Kosygin whose perseverance 
and patience, friendly persuasion and mastery in drafting skill had 
played an important part in making this historic event possible. 
C.S. Jha took the copy of the Declaration signed by Shastri to Ayub 
for his signatures. Likewise, Aziz Ahmad got Pakistan’s copy 
signed by Shastri. 

Kosygin went up to Ayub and Shastri and shook hands with 
them. The position I had taken before the closing session proved 
to be advantageous as I was able to record the remarks Kosygin 
and Shastri exchanged between them. While still clasping their 
hands, Kosygin told Shastri that the Declaration would ‘further 
cement the eternal friendship between India and the Soviet Union 
and also lead to friendship between India and Pakistan’. Visibly 
moved, Shastri replied: ‘Thank you very much. I wish to express 
my deep gratitude to you for the success of the meeting and for the 
trouble you took to bring this about.’ 

Kosygin then returned to his seat and wound up the closing 
session with a brief speech: 


I should like to extend my most profound thanks to the 
President of Pakistan, Mr. Ayub Khan, and the Prime Minister 
of India, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, and to express the hope that 
the Tashkent Declaration signed today will become the symbol 
of eternal friendship between India and Pakistan. 
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Kosygin continued: 

I should like to extend to you the best wishes of the Soviet 
Government and of the people of the Soviet Union—greetings 
from Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Georgians and the 
Uzbek peoples, all our peoples of the Soviet Union—and to 
express my conviction that this Tashkent meeting between the 
representatives of the two great nations in Asia will serve to 
strengthen friendship between India and the Soviet Union, 
between India and Pakistan and between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union. 

In a special word for the Press, Kosygin said: 

I would like to express my appreciation to the representatives 
of the Press who worked honestly and wrote truthfully, reflecting 
the course of the meetings, and thereby, on their part, promoting 
their successful conclusion. 

Kosygin then declared the meeting closed. But it went on for 
a little while longer with the three leaders being drawn to each other 
as if by an invisible magnetic force. This was the Tashkent spirit 
which had been enshrined in the Tashkent Declaration. The three 
leaders, to use the words of a Pravda article, symbolised the invisible 
presence in this Hall of 830 million people of the Soviet Union, 
Pakistan and India at this moment of fulfilment. As they linked 
arms and held each other’s hands, amidst resounding cheers, their 
beaming smiles were caught by the TV cameras to tell the world 
of the successful culmination of the talks at Tashkent. 

I took a copy of the Tashkent Declaration to see the final change 
that had been made in it at Shastri’s luncheon to Ayub. I had 
learnt Ayub had agreed to change ‘should’ into ‘will’ in the most 
important clause of the Declaration. It is in the opening sentence 
of clause one in which India and Pakistan pledged to renounce the 
use of force to settle their disputes. I am giving it in italics for 
emphasis: 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
agree that both sides will exert all efforts to create good neigh¬ 
bourly relations between India and Pakistan in accordance with 
the United Nations Charter. They reaffirm their obligation 
under the Charter not to have recourse to force and to settle 
their disputes through peaceful means. 

The nine-clause Declaration laid down that the two sides would 
withdraw their armed personnel from each other’s territory by 25 
February 1966 to the positions they held on 5 August 1965. 
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An important point in the Declaration was that the two leaders 
agreed that their relations would be based on the principle of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of each other and of observing the 
ceasefire terms on the ceasefire line. 

The reference to Kashmir was brief saying that it was discussed 
and ‘each of the sides set forth its respective position’. 

Other points in the Declaration stated that the two leaders had 
agreed to send their High Commissioners back to their posts, to 
instruct their military commanders to begin repatriating prisoners 
of war, to discourage any propaganda in their countries directed 
against each other, to consider measures for restoration of economic 
and trade relations as well as cultural exchanges between India and 
Pakistan. 

They paid tribute to the Soviet leaders and personally to Premier 
Kosygin for ‘their constructive, friendly and noble part in bringing 
about the present meeting which has resulted in mutually satisfactory 
results’. Recording their feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude 
to the Soviet government and people, the Declaration said: ‘They 
invite the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to witness 
this Declaration.’ 

At one stage it was thought that the Declaration might be signed 
by Premier Kosygin also. But the Pakistan delegation did not 
agree and thought that it would be enough if Premier Kosygin was 
invited to ‘witness’ the signing of the Declaration. 

Immediately after the signing ceremony, Shastri received Indian 
journalists in one of the conference rooms adjoining the Hall of 
Sessions. 

In an emotional vein Shastri explained various facets of the 
Declaration that had just been signed by Ayub and himself. The 
Tashkent Declaration, he said, would help reduce tension between 
India and Pakistan. If there had been no agreement here, tension 
would have become more acute and it could have led to a greater 
conflagration. ‘In this broad context, the decision of the two 
countries to give up the use of force is significant. The whole world, 
I hope, will acclaim this Declaration as an example of tackling 
problems which need not stand in the way of mutual understanding 
and improvement of mutual relations. The Tashkent Declaration 
is not just a legal document. It is in a way much more than even a 
political document.’ 

Shastri said that it took Pakistan a good deal of time to agree 
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to renounce force to settle disputes which, he said, was a good augury. 
Further, Pakistan had also agreed not to interfere in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

In an interview to Tass, Shastri paid tribute to Kosygin for 
his ‘great and noble role’ in extending his ‘good offices’. In reply 
to a question about what he wished to convey to the Soviet people, 
Shastri said: ‘Our good relations with the Soviet Union are com¬ 
monly known. We wish to strengthen them, but I intend to express 
my feelings more fully tomorrow when we fly from the wonderful 
city of Tashkent.’ 

Soon after the closing session of the Tashkent meeting, Kosygin 
had a talk with Shastri. It was attended by the Soviet and Indian 
ambassadors, Benediktov and Kaul. This was the most cordial 
meeting ever held between Kosygin and Shastri. It is only when the 
record of this meeting is published some day that it will be possible 
to know the real warmth and rapport that existed between them. 
They made touching references to India-Soviet friendship and felt 
that this would be further strengthened as a result of the Tashkent 
talks. 

The Soviet stand on Kashmir remained the same and there was 
no change in it. 

As the Tashkent Declaration was being transmitted by news 
agencies on the telex and other wire services it was announced that 
the Pakistani delegation would hold a press conference. It struck 
me rather odd that soon after the signing of the Declaration a press 
conference should be called to interpret it. 

The spokesman of the Pakistani delegation who addressed the 
Press today was Aziz Ahmad and not Altaf Gauhar. The one 
positive thing that emerged from his statements was that ‘infiltrators’ 
in Kashmir were armed personnel under the control of the Pakistan 
army. 

An American correspondent asked him to define the phrase 
‘armed personnel’ in the Tashkent Declaration. Aziz Ahmad said: 
‘Armed personnel mean all personnel who carry arms and are under 
the control of the Armed Forces.’ 

I intervened to ask: ‘In uniform and out of uniform?’ 

Aziz Ahmad: ‘The basic test is that they should be people 
who are under the control of the Armed Forces.’ 

An American correspondent: ‘The nature of “infiltrators” or 
“freedom fighters” in Kashmir has been a matter of contention 
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r een India and Pakistan. One original question, of course, is 
whether you are considering putting fully this definition on armed 
personnel as you have just defined it.’ 

Aziz Ahmad: ‘If this relates to the answer as to the definition 
I have given, then these “freedom fighters” or as the Indian Govern¬ 
ment put it “infiltrators” are armed personnel within the meaning 
of the Security Council (resolution).’ 

A British correspondent: ‘On the controversial question of 
“infiltrators”, can we infer that there are armed personnel in the 
Kashmir Valley?’ 

Aziz Ahmad: ‘Not to our knowledge today.’ 

Earlier in a long speech, Aziz Ahmad said that the Tashkent 
Declaration was a declaration of intent, a message of peace to the 
people of India, the people of Pakistan and to the people of 
Jammu and Kashmir but it did not go far enough ‘We do not 
look upon it as a victory for India or a victory for Pakistan. We 
look upon it as a victory of commonsense. It has some very 
positive features.’ 

He said that the Declaration provided for meetings between the 
two sides to discuss their differences though this was not the ‘machi¬ 
nery we had sought for reconciliation, mediation and failing that 
arbitration’. He, however, hoped that the provisions in the 
Declaration would be sufficiently effective for settling all disputes 
between India and Pakistan and pave the way for the resolution of 
the dispute over the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Aziz Ahmad then brought in the Security Council resolution of 
20 September 1965 and said that once the troops sitting ‘eye ball 
to eye ball’ were withdrawn, the Council would consider what 
steps to take to settle the political problem between the two countries. 
But this did not mean that the two sides should postpone all efforts 
to settle their disputes. 


The Tashkent Declaration, Aziz Ahmad said, was a major step 
towards establishing peace and bringing about normal relations but 
only the first step. 

He said that Kosygin played the role of a ‘mediator’ but it was 
‘mediation behind the scenes’. Practically the whole negotiations 
were conducted between the two leaders by Kosygin and Gromyko. 

An American correspondent asked whether the Soviet Union 
would continue to play its role of ‘good offices’. He replied: ‘That 
is how I understand it.’ 
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A British correspondent: ‘Does this mean that the Soviet 
Union will be the watchdog of the implementation of this Declara¬ 
tion?’ 


Aziz Ahmad: ‘That question should be addressed to the Soviet 
Union.’ 

At his press briefing, the Soviet spokesman, Leonid Zamyatin, 
read out a statement by Premier Kosygin to Sovet journalists on the 
successful conclusion of the Tashkent meeting. 

Kosygin said that the Tashkent Declaration was a major political 
document. ‘These were difficult talks but it could not be otherwise 
since disputed problems had been accumulated in the course of 
many years. More than that, it should be borne in mind that the 
enmity between Pakistan and India was a heritage of the long period 
of domination by the colonialists, who set the enslaved peoples 
against each other. The situation was further aggravated by the 
flaring up of a military conflict between India and Pakistan.’ He 
said that the implementation of the Declaration would depend on 
tire ‘skill and statesmanlike insight’ of those who were charged with 
this task. 

The Indian spokesman was the last to address the Press. C. S. 
Jha read out a statement on behalf of the Indian delegation stating 
that thevTashkent Declaration marked a turningpoint in the relations 
between India and Pakistan. ‘The Tashkent Declaration, sincerely 
observed and implemented, will be a harbinger of peace, and happi¬ 
ness and progress for the 600 million people of the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent.’ 

In reply to questions about Aziz Ahmad’s interpretation of the 
Tashkent Declaration, Jha said: ‘It is the worst thing to try to 
interpret a Declaration of this kind. They (Pakistani delegation) 
are trying to interpret every expression and phrase of the Declaration 
even before the ink is dry. I do not think it is profitable to try to 
argue this matter. Once the principle of renunciation of force is 
established as a basis of relations between the two countries and an 
atmosphere of peace Created, then anything can be talked between 
two friendly countries. Every word has taken at least sixteen hours 
of discussion. Only the Heads of the two governments can inter¬ 
pret it. We have no right to do so.’ 

The successful conclusion of the Tashkent meeting was rounded 
olf by a grand reception in honour of Shastri and Ayub by Kosygin. 
It was held in the House of Receptions of the Uzbek government 



situated in sylvan surroundings, not far from the villas of Ayub and 
Shastri. 
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The three leaders watched Uzbek dances performed by young 
artistes on an improvised stage. Other guests numbering about a 
thousand stood along long tables weighed down with delicious 
Uzbek food. Shastri and Ayub hardly touched any food and waved 
aside the waiters who brought platefuls of Uzbek delicacies. Shastri 
just took mineral water and a little fruit juice. 

While the dances were being performed, Kosygin got up and 
went a few paces towards Bhutto. He escorted him towards Shastri 
and made them clink glasses. Bhutto for once smiled in Tashkent 
as he stood next to Shastri for a little while. 

Kosygin asked Shastri if he would like to go home and retire early. 
But Shastri protested that he was feeling relaxed and happy and 
enjoying himself and would like to stay till the end of the concert. 

The two leaders had watched Uzbek dances in the Alisher Navoi 
Theatre three days ago. But then the mood of the delegations was 
different and there was surely much tension in the air. Tonight all 
that was a thing of the past and the dances too, being improvised, 
were performed in a freer informal atmosphere. Uzbek girls again 
brought about a symbolic reconciliation between the two countries 
by performing Indian and ‘Pakistani’ dances. 

At the reception I learnt that Ayub had invited Shastri to fly 
over Pakistan territory on his way home. Shastri who is flying to 
Kabul tomorrow on a day’s visit will thus be able to reach Delhi 
from the Afghan capital directly in less than two hours. Shastri 
had come to Tashkent by a circuitous route overflying Tehran, a 
distance of 3,070 miles, to avoid Pakistan territory. As the crow 
flies, Tashkent is only one thousand miles from Delhi. 

Ayub also invited Shastri to stop for a while in Rawalpindi on 
his way back. But Shastri said that this might not be possible now. 
At 10 p.m., the two-hour performance ended and Kosygin, Ayub 
and Shastri came out together. A cool breeze blew as the leaders 
shook hands and said good-bye to each other. I stood close to 
them as I was curious to know how they would part after having 
succeeded in their mission. 

The two leaders bade farewell to each other in a spirit of utmost 
cordiality and friendly understanding. 

As Kosygin watched them, Ayub said: ‘Khuda Hafiz ’ (God 
be with you). 
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Shastri: ‘K/wda Hafiz.' 

After a pause Shastri said: * Achcha hi ho gay a' (It was all 
to the good). 

Ayub: l Kliuda achcha hi karega' (God will only do good). 

After Shastri had taken leave of Kosygin and Ayub, he looked 
at me, smiled, and shook hands. In those fleeting moments, I saw 
his face and eyes aglow with a radiance I had not seen during his 
entire stay in Tashkent. 

The two leaders then sat in their black Zils and left for their 
villas. Kosygin waved at them and then walked away followed 
by his interpreters Sukhodrev and Vavilov who had translated every 
word spoken by Kosygin and the two leaders in their talks from 
Russian into English and vice versa. 

When the journalists returned to the Tashkent Hotel, the res¬ 
taurant was still open. It had an atmosphere of festive gaiety. 
In one corner, four tables had been joined at which Zamyatin and 
members of his Press Department were drinking with the real Russian 
zest for life. I found even the serious looking Zemskov smiling. 
I greeted Zamyatin and we clinked glasses. We drank in an atmos¬ 
phere of utter informality. The Tashkent spirit had broken down 
all bureaucratic rigidity; a very pleasant thing, indeed, as it had never 
happened in Moscow where the official whirl leaves no time for any 
such informal get-together. 

I then sat with my journalist friends from India, A. Raghavan 
of Blitz and Ranajit Roy of Hindusthan Standard. The band played 
a piece from an Indian film and the bandsman acknowledged our 
cheers with a gracious bow. It was well past midnight when we 
left for our rooms. 


11 January 1966 

I returned from the restaurant at 1 a.m. this morning. As I had to 
be at the airport at 9 a.m. to fly with Shastri to Kabul, I sorted out 
my papers and packed my bag which took about an hour. I then 
slipped into bed. 

I do not think I was quite asleep when I heard a banging on the 
door. I got up, opened the door and looked into the corridor. 
There was no one in sight. What could it be? Minutes later, 
I heard the sound of running footsteps in the corridor followed by 
an unusi al commotion. I came out and heard the unbelievable 
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"words: ‘Shastriji is dead.’ For a split second, everything seemed 
going blank. I felt the whole Hotel and the city shook as if 
by an earthquake tremor. Hurriedly, I put on my clothes and 
dashed out. 

A heart attack had struck down the Indian leader at the greatest 
hour of his triumph. The grim tragedy had come within hours 
of his signing a Declaration to silence the guns and to restore peace 
between India and Pakistan. 

This was no time for tears. The news must reach India instantly. 

I could almost imagine the giant rotaries of the Indian newspapers 
warming up to reel off the morning editions. Once these giants get 
roaring it is difficult to stop them. I ran down the steps and came 
straight to the telegraph office on the ground floor of the Hotel. 

Two girls in blue uniforms sat numb at the counters. Then 
tears rolled down their eyes. They had heard about the tragedy 
a little while ago. In the adjoining room where the telex machine 
was, a Soviet telegraphist sat with her head between her hands. 
Before I could say a word, she switched on the telex. But then she 
almost broke down. With trembling fingers she typed the first 
flash: ‘Lai Bahadur Shastri died here early this morning of a heart 
attack.’ The ‘flash’ was acknowledged by Bombay on the telex 
within a minute. 

An Indian official had rung up the Tashkent Hotel to inform 
the journalists, ‘The Prime Minister has passed away. Come 
quickly, come immediately.’ 

The villa where Shastri lived was twenty kilometres away and I 
was not sure if there would be a taxi available at this hour. But 
some details had to be flashed across to India first. I rang up 
the villa with a measure of trepidation as I knew that no official 
would be in a mood to talk on the telephone. Some one answered 
my call. ‘Is that Shastriji’s villa?’ ‘Yes, it is. Whom do you want?’ 
said a voice from the other end. I said half-choking, ‘Give me any 
responsible officer.’ On the line came L.P. Singh, Secretary of 
the Home Ministry. He was calm and quite helpful and 
gave me the details: ‘Shastriji died at 1-32 a.m. (Tashkent time). 
He complained of pain in the chest and collapsed and died within 
seven minutes. His body is being flown to Delhi at 9 a.m. The 
President, Dr. Radhakrishnan and the Home Minister, Shri Gulzari- 
lal Nanda, have been informed on the telephone.’ 

L. P. Singh also said that in a minute Shastri’s Doctor who was 
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room adjoining the Prime Minister’s was with him. Within a 
few minutes Russian doctors arrived. The Indian and Russian 
doctors tried to revive his heart but there was no response. 

It was with a sense of utter sadness that I sent these details to 
the Indian Press. Less than five hours ago, I had seen Shastri’s 
radiant face and shaken hands with him. Now he was gone from 
our midst, sanctifying the Tashkent Declaration with his last breath. 

* * * 

A number of Soviet militiamen stood at the main gate of the 
Shastri villa. I showed them my identity card but they would not 
let me in. They telephoned the villa and were still talking to some 
one when I told them that as an Indian journalist I had to go in. 
Ultimately they let me in. 

Indian ministers and officials sat silently around an empty dining 
table in the villa. A Soviet ambulance car stood outside. Shastri’s 
personal physician. Dr. Chug, stood dumb against a wall. I wanted 
to ask him about the last moments of the Prime Minister but he was 
too shaken. After a little while he said in Hindustani: ‘If you 
only knew what all we did to save his life.’ 

After last night’s reception, Shastri had returned to the villa 
and spoken on the telephone to members of his family, including his 
wife, Mrs. Lalita Shastri. He also had a word with Home Minister 
Nanda and told him that he would return to Delhi after a day’s 
stay in Kabul. He then retired and went off to sleep at midnight. 
At about 1.25 this morning, he had a bout of coughing. He rushed 
out of bed towards the adjoining room and called his doctor. 
Security officials, his personal attendant, and Dr. Chug, who were 
packing their things for the morning flight to Kabul, took him back 
to his bed. The doctor gave him an injection. As he was fast 
sinking, mouth to mouth respiration and hand massage of the heart 
were tried. Russian doctors who soon joined Dr. Chug administered 
oxygen. But there was no response. 

Gromyko, who was informed on the telephone, came to the 
villa at 2 a.m. Kosygin arrived at 2.30 a.m. with some of his 
colleagues. He immediately went into Shastri’s room and stood 
silent before his body for several minutes. He was visibly moved 
nd his eyes were moist. Kosygin remained at the villa for an hour. 

Some Indian journalists who had reached the villa by then met 
Kosygin. The Soviet Premier expressed his anguish and grief in 
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‘It is a sad loss in which we all grieve with the Indian 
people. We loved Mr. Shastri. He was a great statesman, a man 
of great wisdom, great tact, who did all he could to strengthen cordial 
relations between the Soviet Union and India. He felt very satis¬ 
fied with the talks in Tashkent and the agreement he had signed 
and thought that this would bring about peace.’ 

Kosygin who had a two-hour talk with Shastri after the signing 
of the Tashkent Declaration said: ‘He was talking to me that such 
an agreement would bring peace and thus help in raising the standard 
of life of his people. His last talk with me will remain in my memorv 
all my life.’ 

Addressing Indian journalists, Kosygin said: ‘I would like to 
express through you my profound condolences to the Indian people 
on the passing away of their leader who had done so much and had 
just distinguished himself by working for and creating friendship 
between India and Pakistan. We all bow our heads before him.’ 

Ayub sent a condolence message on the telephone on hearing the 
tragic news, and later came to the villa at 8 a.m. He told the Indian 
ministers who received him in the portico: ‘I am very sorry. This 
is a great tragedy.’ 


Ayub then went into Shastri’s room and stood there and said 
almost in an inaudible voice: ‘It is very sad. I think it is for the 
sake of India and for the sake of mutual relationship.’ 

The Pakistani President had a brief meeting with Indian ministers 
and officials in the dining room. As Ayub came out to leave, I 
asked him if he would like to say a few words for the Indian Press. 
He said: 


It is a very tragic occasion. I was really shocked when I heard 
about it this morning. I call it tragic for the sake of India as 
well as for the sake of relationship between India and Pakistan 
because basically these are really matters of relationship between 
individuals in positions of responsibility. We had established 
very good understanding with each other. I know he wanted 
peace. You can rest assured that we also want peace. He died 
in the cause ol peace. I should like to take this opportunity 
to convey my condolences and sympathies to the Government 
and people of India. 


In his talk with Indian ministers Ayub told them that he was 
sending his Minister of Commerce, Ghulam Faruque, and the 
Pakistan High Commissioner to India, Arshad Husain, to Delhi to 
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attend Shastri’s funeral. They would go in the Soviet plane which 
would carry Shastri’s body. Ayub said the plane could overfly 
Pakistan. 

Bhutto called half an hour later and expressed his condolences 
to Swaran Singh. 

Chavan and Swaran Singh in a condolence message quoted the 
last remark made by Shastri to India’s Defence Minister while they 
were returning from last night’s reception by Kosygin. Shastri 
had said: ‘We fought with courage during the war and we will 
fight equally courageously for peace.’ 

Soviet President Podgorny’s condolence message was delivered 
at the villa at about 4 a.m. It was a joint message of Podgorny 
and Kosygin to President Radhakrishnan and acting Prime Minister 
Nanda. The Soviet leaders said that Shastri made a tremendous 
contribution to the cause of strengthening peace and international 
cooperation with his government steadily and unswervingly conti¬ 
nuing India’s peace-loving foreign policy. ‘Soviet people will always 
remember Lai Bahadur Shastri as a great friend of the Soviet Union 
who did much to develop further the inseparable friendship and close 
cooperation between the Indian and Soviet peoples.’ 

Kosygin came to the villa again at 9 a.m. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Ludmila Gvishiany and the President of Uzbekistan, 
Yadgar Nasiriddinova. His daughter and the President of Uzbe¬ 
kistan wept as Soviet soldiers fastened the glass covered coffin 
containing Shastri’s body on to a gun carriage covered with an 
Uzbek carpet. Kosygin with bowed head stood in deep thought. 

Long before dawn Soviet troops had begun to line up the twenty- 
kilometre route from the villa to the airport. Soviet workers in 
the dark chill of the night had covered all flags with a black border. 
The gun carriage pulled by a tank chassis was escorted by policemen 
on motor cycles. Kosygin and members of the Indian delegation 
followed the cortege in their cars. 

Nearly a million people lining both sides of the streets through 
which the cortege slowly wended its way to the airport paid their 
silent homage to the departed leader with such intensity of feeling 
as if they had suffered a personal loss. They stood dumbfounded 
and sad. Not a man stirred. Women wept, wiped their eyes and 
wept again. Old men lifted their hands over their heads or touched 
their foreheads or put them on their hearts. They bowed, doffed 
their caps and hats. Seven days ago they had cheered and applauded 
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Shastri. Today they merged with the all-pervading gloom 
that descended on Tashkent early this morning as Tashkent Radio 
opened its day’s programme by announcing the sad news and playing 
funeral music. 


I was in one of the cars in the funeral procession and watched 
the eyes of the Uzbek people. There was something personal in 
their sorrow and few tried to conceal it. The tragedy was too pro¬ 
found for words. 

The old banners were all still there. As the cortege passed under 
them, it brought a bitter poignancy to the scene. 

The most touching moment was at the airport. Ayub who had 
already come there joined Kosygin in paying last respects to the 
departed leader. A Soviet guard of honour solemnly marched 
passed the coffin. Chopin’s funeral march was played as Kosygin 
and Ayub helped carry the coffin to the plane. Four feet high 
wreaths with black ribbons from the Soviet and Uzbek governments 
and leaders placed on the coffin earlier were also carried to the 
plane. Tashkent’s farewell salute was then fired with a twenty-one 
gun salvo and the national anthems of India, the Soviet Union 
and Uzbekistan were played. 

Indian ministers and officials then boarded the plane. In the 
same plane were Prime Minister of Uzbekistan, Kurbanov, and 
Ayub’s representatives who would attend the funeral in Delhi. 

As the plane taxied up the take-off strip, Kosygin and Ayub 
stood at the airport in deep grief. A little later Kosygin bade good¬ 
bye to Ayub who left for Rawalpindi in a Pakistani plane. 

Ninety minutes after helping carry Shastri’s coffin to a Soviet 
jet, Kosygin boarded another plane and took off for Delhi to be 
present at the funeral. 
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CHAPTER VIII 




TASHKENT AND AFTER 


The manner in which the 1 ashkent Declaration was implemented 
in the first six months after its signing throws a flood of light on the 
ambiguous attitude of the Pakistani leaders, especially President 
A.yub Khan, to this new development between the two countries. 

While Indian leaders solemnly declared after Shastri’s death 
that they would fully implement the Tashkent Declaration, Ayub’s 
resolve to do the same did not last long. 

During the first few weeks after the signing of the Tashkent 
Declaration, India and Pakistan took active steps for fully norma¬ 
lising diplomatic relations, for withdrawal of troops, and for exchange 
of prisoners. Diplomatic relations were restored when the Pakistan 
High Commissioner to India, Arshad Husain, arrived in Delhi 
from Tashkent to attend Shastri’s funeral and stayed on to resume 
his duties in the Indian capital. A little later, the Indian High 
Commissioner to Pakistan, Kewal Singh, took up his work in Rawal¬ 
pindi. The two High Commissioners portray a unique facet of 
India-Pakistan relations. They were born in the Punjab and lived 
there for thirty years before India’s partition. The Pakistan High 
Commissioner, Arshad Husain, and a Secretary of the Indian 
Foreign Office, Azim Husain, are first cousins. The two cousins 
signed the Kutch agreement on behalf of Pakistan and India. These 
close associations between officials of the two countries exist at 
various levels as thousands of families were divided at the time of 

partition. . 

After the resumption of diplomatic relations, India and Pakistan 
made arrangements in keeping with the Tashkent spirit for the 
withdrawal of troops and for the exchange of prisoners. These 
were effected within the stipulated time by 25 February 1966. 

Pakistan leaders then pleaded from the highest level for the 
resumption of flights of Pakistan passenger planes from West 
Pakistan to East Pakistan and vice versa over Indian territory. Both 
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igs of Pakistan were cut off after the September conflict and 
Pakistani leaders wanted this vital link to be restored as quickly as 
possible to remove a growing feeling of isolation on the part of the 
people in East Pakistan. India responded favourably and agreed 
immediately to this request of Pakistani leaders as a gesture of 
goodwill. 

On all these occasions, the Pakistani leaders did not raise the 
Kashmir issue and expressed their keenness for restoration of rela¬ 
tions in terms of the Tashkent Declaration. In his monthly broad¬ 
cast on 1 February 1966, President Ayub Khan said: 


History has put India and Pakistan on trial. Shall we resolve 
our basic differences through understanding and accommodation 
and rescue our people from the nightmare of constant friction 
and acrimony? The Tashkent Declaration offers the way for 
taking advantage of this historic opportunity. It should help 
create an atmosphere of mutual understanding. 


Soon thereafter Ayub began to play a different tune. There 
were two alternatives before him. One was to take a firm line against 
those who opposed the Tashkent Declaration. The other was to 
start saying the same things which the chauvinistic elements were 
saying. The latter was the line of least resistance which Ayub 
ultimately took. 

What could one interpret from this? Is it that the Pakistani 
leaders only wished certain aspects of the Tashkent Declaration to 
be implemented and not the others? It is quite clear that withdrawal 
of troops was vital for .the Pakistani leaders. Indian troops, before 
withdrawal, were within sight of Pakistani people across the ceasefire 
line in Lahore and Sialkot areas. This called the bluff of all those 
screaming headlines in the Pakistani Press which had proclaimed, 
‘We have taught the Indians a lesson’ and ‘In the name of Allah 
we have been victoiious’. There were aiso two lakhs (200,000) of 
Pakistani refugees, displaced as a result of the conflict, whose re¬ 
habilitation was an acute problem. They were not a very good 
proof either for the Pakistani people of the official statements of 
their ‘victory’ over India. The families of the prisoners of war were 
frantically urging their return. 

While the Pakistani leaders had not raised the Kashmir issue 
when they discussed with India questions relating to the withdrawal 
of troops, and resumption of flights of Pakistani planes over Indian 
territory, later they began to do so. They made a discussion on 
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issue a condition precedent for normalisation of relations in 
other spheres. India’s plea that the two countries should at least 
restore the status quo prevailing before the September conflict and 
normalise relations in terms of the Tashkent Declaration was re¬ 
buffed. What is more, the telecommunications restored after the 
withdrawal of troops were snapped by Pakistan within a fortnight. 
During the period that the communication channels remained open, 
many telephone calls weie made by the peoples. The telephone 
lines buzzed with friendly talk between relatives, friends and busi¬ 
nessmen in India and Pakistan. A delegation of Dacca businessmen 
was ready to proceed to Calcutta to negotiate supply of coal from 
India. But it was prevented from going there by the Pakistan 
government. The result was that Pakistan continued to buy coal 
from China at four times the price at which it was available from 
India. For some time, ‘letters to the editor’ appeared in the Pakis¬ 
tani Press asking the Pakistani government why it did not allow the 
people to visit their relatives in India or to contact them over the 
telephone. The Pakistan government’s reply was draconic as it 
withdrew all passports given to Pakistan nationals for visiting India. 
These passports were valid for travel only to India and were different 
from the Pakistani international passports. 

India issued an invitation in March, 1966, to ten Pakistani poets 
to visit Delhi. But the Pakistan government did not allow them 
to accept these invitations. India’s suggestion that all the roads 
between the two countries, four in the West and twelve in the 
East, should be reopened went unheeded. Only one road was 
opened by Pakistan in the Ferozepore area but there was no traffic 
on it. 

Pakistan had also blocked trade between India and Afghanistan. 
After six months of the signing of the Tashkent Declaration, Pakistan 
allowed some goods from Afghanistan to reach India by the over¬ 
land route but did not permit Indian goods to be taken to 
Afghanistan. 

India, however, did its best to hold a peace dialogue with Pakistan 
at every level. It agreed to a meeting of ministers of the two coun¬ 
tries in Rawalpindi on 1 March 1966 even though by then the 
Pakistani attitude had again hardened. The foreign ministers of 
the two countries, Bhutto and Swaran Singh, met for a few days but 
failed to achieve any result. Bhutto tried for two days to force a 
decision on the Indian delegation that Kashmir must be discussed 
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first. These pressure tactics were meant to make India change 
its position. The Indian delegation suggested that the Tashkent 
Declaration should be implemented first in full. When this 
was blocked by Pakistani intransigence, the Indian delegation 
comprising twenty-five people returned disappointed to India. They 
had gone to Rawalpindi in the hope that pending problems between 
the two countries, like restoration of communications, travel and 
movement of peoples, normalisation of trade and business relations, 
would be discussed with a measure of seriousness. Even so, the 
Indian delegation made a statement before their departure on the 
hopeful note that the two delegations would meet again to resume 
their dialogue. 

India later made repeated offers to resume discussions, but the 
Pakistan government did not respond. India then took certain 
unilateral steps to implement the Tashkent Declaration by releasing 
impounded third-party cargoes unconditionally and lifting the ban 
on India-Pakistan trade. India also released all cargoes other than 
military contraband destined for Pakistan. 


I 
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PROSPECTS 


India-pakistan relations had reached a deadlock when the leaders 
of the two countries met in Tashkent to seek a way to peace and put 
an end to the armed conflict. They signed there the Tashkent 
Declaration after realising that force was no solution to settle any 
problem. The acceptance of the principle of renunciation of force 
was expected to mark a turning-point in the relations between the 
two countries. But all this did not materialise as Pakistan after a 
particular stage refused to implement in full the Tashkent 
Declaration. 

The ruling circles of Pakistan and the chauvinistic elements 
there began to repeat old slogans that Kashmir was the basic cause 
of conflict and unless this was resolved, Pakistan-India relations 
could not be normalised. This was a line which was originally 
propounded by the imperialists who have a stake in maintaining 
permanent hostility between the two countries. 

When Ayub signed the Tashkent Declaration, he did so quite 
sincerely. He realised the futility of continuing hostility and tension 
between Pakistan and India. His courage in putting his signature 
to the Tashkent Declaration in face of opposition of his own Foreign 
Minister and some senior officials was commended by important 
personalities in Pakistan itself. These personalities hailed Ayub’s 
courageous decision to change the trend of Pakistan-India relations 
towards a peaceful course. After returning to Rawalpindi, Ayub 
tried to explain the purport of the Tashkent Declaration to the 
people with sincerity and courage. He went from place to place 
educating the people on the need of developing a new relationship 
between Pakistan and India which would help them raise living 
standards. If the two peoples, he said, lived in peace and friendship 
they could achieve economic progress. 

While he was handicapped by his Foreign Minister’s hostile 
attitude to the Tashkent Declaration, Ayub was not deterred in his 
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esolve to improve Pakistan-India relations. The Pakistan Press 
had changed its tone and stopped attacking or maligning India. 
The atmosphere in Pakistan began to change for the better. The 
Pakistani people had a glimpse of a prospect of relaxation of tension, 
they saw a ray of hope. They felt that peaceful relations with India 
would enable them to develop themselves in a freer atmosphere. All 
this held out promise of a future full of hope for India-Pakistan 
relations. But suddenly everything changed. The Pakistani 
Press under Ayub’s instructions began to speak again in 
terms of hostility towards India. The old headlines of hatred 
and malice returned and the people of Pakistan who have lived 
under the rigours of a dictatorship realised that it was the end of 
their hope of peaceful relations developing between the two countries. 
It is the newspaper headlines which guide the vocal thinking of people 
in Pakistan—whatever they may think privately is a different matter 
—as they have to speak in the same language. This is the unwritten 
law of their restrictive regime. 

It is quite amazing that overnight Ayub should have started 
speaking in a different vein. Taking the cue from him, his ministers 
began to make speeches full of venom and hatred for India. It was 
this sudden change that made Ayub bring back Bhutto from his 
village to Rawalpindi after an ‘absence’ of a few weeks since the 
signing of the Tashkent Declaration. 

When Ayub was trying to implement the Tashkent Declaration 
in the initial stages, fanatical chauvinistic elements, mainly confined 
to West Punjab, did try to make out that the signing of the Tashkent 
Declaration by Ayub meant the betrayal of the cause of Pakistan. 
But Ayub appeared to be in a confident position to carry the majority 
of the people with him. Even certain Pakistani circles not favoura¬ 
bly disposed towards Ayub felt that if Ayub had continued to display 
for another four weeks the same courage with which he started 
implementing the Tashkent Declaration, he would have succeeded 
and gone down in history as one who helped create amity between 
Pakistan and India. But he lost his nerve. Was it under pressure 
of some of his military officers, other fanatical elements, including 
the Jamaat-e-Islami, a protege of the CiA, and some foreign powers? 
This is a question to which Ayub alone can give a reply. 

Ayub losing his nerve was not only a great disappointment for 
India, but in a sense it was a blow to the people of Pakistan them¬ 
selves. They realised that the dictatorial regime that ruled them 
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ad no intention of developing better relations with India. This 
regime apparently became afraid of the impact of secular and socia¬ 
list ideas on the minds of the Pakistani people that normalisation 
of relations with India might bring about. This fear was played 
upon by some foreign powers who were aghast at the prospect of 
the two countries coming closer together. 

Ayub handed over the Tashkent Declaration to the very elements 
in Pakistan who were out to destroy it. It was a small minority 
which was opposed to the Tashkent Declaration and that too in 
areas where fighting had taken place. 

Are there in Pakistan any new forces which will have the courage 
to reverse the trend? Since eighty-five per cent of people in Pakistan 
want good relations With India, it is natural to hope that in due 
course public opinion in Pakistan will assert itself. In West Pakistan 
there is little possibility of it just now. In East Pakistan, public 
opinion is a bit vocal. Despite ruthless police repression, people 
in East Pakistan have shown courage to stand up for their democratic 
rights. They form the majority in Pakistan, constituting as they 
do fifty-five per cent of the population, and they are no longer willing 
to be exploited in the name of Kashmir or Islam. The demand for 
parity between the two wings of Pakistan has been growing there 
and with it will also grow the demand for social and political rights, 
for economic welfare, for good neighbourly relations with India. 
What is more important, a trend is developing in East Pakistan that 
Pakistan should have an economic and political philosophy worthy 
of a great nation. This trend would have been stronger had the 
left elements in East Pakistan not been divided by the ‘splitting’ 
activity of the Chinese leadership. Nevertheless the movement in 
East Pakistan is bound to have its impact on the people of West 
Pakistan, who have been frightened for the time being into submission 
and silence by a dictatorial regime. 

The process of improving relations between India and Pakistan 
will be a long one as narrow nationalism and chauvinism are used 
by reactionary and communal circles in both countries to confuse 
the people. The imperialists also cause tension by playing one 
against the other from time to time. People have to see through 
this game and not oversimplify it by saying that the imperialists use 
both India and Pakistan as mere tools to serve their interests. The 
imperialists do not equate India and Pakistan for the simple reason 
that Pakistan is their own creation, a beach-head to pressurise India. 
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hey have consistently tried to thwart India’s emergence on the 
world scene as an independent nation, projecting an independent 
foreign policy. In this, they have used Pakistan to create problems 
for India. The imperialists do not have to ‘side with India’—though 
at times they might try to create a false impression to this effect— 
to pressurise Pakistan as Rawalpindi’s foreign policy has been wholly 
under Western dictation till very recently. The imperialists have 
given all kinds of assurances and promises to Pakistan which they 
may not have honoured always. But that is not due to their having 
any soft corner for India. It is the imperialist game of keeping these 
promises to the extent they suit imperial interests and no more. 

The main concern of the imperialists has been to undermine 
India’s role in foreign affairs as a nonaligned nation, a role which 
inspires many countries in Asia and Africa to follow India’s example. 
It is against India that Britain and America have concentrated their 
fire to demolish its anti-colonial and anti-imperialist image. 

As for communal and reactionary forces in India, they are, no 
doubt, exploited by imperialist powers. But this is done not to 
pressurise Pakistan but push India away from the course of nonalign- 
raent and bring it under their hegemony. If ever a day comes when 
reactionary and communal elements completely take over the 
Government of India, the political picture will change both in India 
and Pakistan. The imperialists in that event might not find it diffi¬ 
cult to make the move for bringing about the disintegration of the 
two wings of Pakistan and a further division of India. 

The main thing, therefore, for progressive people in both countries 
is to expose the machinations of ‘third-parties’ who are interested in 
maintaining hostility between India and Pakistan. But this has 
to be done on realistic lines and not by equating India and Pakistan 
as far as the imperialists are concerned. Whatever failings and 
drawbacks the Government of India might have shown since in¬ 
dependence, it has played, especially under Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
leadership, not a small role in the struggle against imperialism and 
colonialism. But Pakistan is still very much under a reactionary 
military dictatorship. 

India, on its part, has to take steps to strengthen itself eco¬ 
nomically to resist the pressures of certain foreign powers who 
have been trying to bring about the disruption, with the help of 
internal reaction, of India’; domestic and foreign policy. India 
has to follow steadfastly the path of nonalignment, secularism and 
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iuilding heavy industry in the public sector. The danger to these 
policies exists not only from external forces but also from vested 
interests inside the country. This danger has to be met four-square 
for national survival and to safeguard India’s independence and 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

India’s policy from the very beginning has been to befriend the 
people of Pakistan who for centuries have been, and still are, of the 
same flesh and blood as the Indian people. Their chances oi 
working together will grow to the extent that ‘third-parties’ are 
kept away from interfering in their affairs. Once they begin to 
stand guard against foreign intrigue, which poisons their relations, 
they will be able to cooperate in building a better life for their 
people. 
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Statement issued by Tass on the India-?akistan conflict in 
the Rann of Kutch, Moscow , 8 May 1965 

Border incidents have occurred on the section of the frontier between India and 
Pakistan in the area of Rann of Kutch, developing into an armed conflict. As 
reported by the foreign Press, the formal cause of the conflict was the different 
interpretation by India and Pakistan of the position of the frontier in the un¬ 
inhabited district of Rann of Kutch. Large military units have now been con¬ 
centrated in the area by both sides, with the result that the situation there has 
become tense. 

It is not hard to understand, however, that a military solution of the conflict 
between India and Pakistan would be contrary to the interests of both states. 
The events in the Rann of Kutch area add to the tension in the relations between 
the two countries : their development, far from leading to a solution of the 
problem, is increasingly aggravating it; If the conflict is not extinguished, its 
continuing development will drain the forces of India and Pakistan and can lead 
to a great loss of life, endangering peace in Asia. 

Only the imperialist circles of the Western pow'ers are interested in such a 
development of events. As a rule these circles either come out as the direct 
instigators of military conflicts or set states at loggerheads by acting through 
others. They strive to create a tense situation in various parts of the world so 
as to hinder the development of states that have recently won independence, to 
suppress the national-liberation movement of the peoples. 

Presumably, the need for a peaceful settlement of the Indo-Pakistani border 
conflicts is realised also by the leaders of both countries. The Head of the 
Government of India—a country, whose policy of non-alignment finds broad 
international recognition—Lai Bahadur Shastri, as far back as April 16 stated 
that India was ready ‘to hold talks with Pakistan in as much as it always seeks 
to settle international conflicts by peaceful means’. Speaking in the Parliament of 
India on April 28 in connection with the event in the Kutch area, Prime Minister 
Shastri said i vVe are prepared to go along the road of peace bu* we cannot 
go alone. Pakistan must decide to renounce military actions.’ 

For his part the President of Pakistan Mohammed Ayub Khan stated on 
April 27 that Pakistan ‘seeks to settle its differences peacefully by negotiations’ 
and that ‘Kutch—the area, of the latest incident—is not fit for life and not worth 
quarrelling about’; on May 1, he said, that Pakistan was ready ‘to sit at a con¬ 
ference table and settle the conflict peacefully,* 

Tass has learned that Soviet official circles display an understanding of these 
statements. Questions of relations between two states, just as international 
problems involving the interests of many states, cannot now be solved with the 
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ielp of arms. Proceeding from this position, the above-mentioned circles 
express hope that the Governments of India and Pakistan will display the neces¬ 
sary restraint and patience, will find ways of settling the conflict by peaceful 
means. It is sincerely hoped in the Soviet Union that the differences between 
India and Pakistan will be settled by them by way of direct talks with due 
consideration for the interests of both sides. Not only the peoples of India and 
Pakistan but also the cause of universal peace will stand to gain from such a 
settlement. 
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Text of letters by A. N. Kosygin to Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Mohammed Ayub Khan , 4 September 1965 

Message to Lai Bahadur Shastri 
Esteemed Mr. Premier : 

The seriousness of the situation, which has taken shape in recent days in 
Kashmir, impels me to approach you once again on a question on which the 
Soviet Government expressed its opinion in the letter of August 20 this year. 

Unfortunately, tension in the Kashmir Region, far from easing, is growing, 
threatening to develop into a military conflict on a bigger scale. The agreement 
on a ceasefire in Kashmir, signed in 1949, and the established ceasefire line have, 
in fact, been violated. Both Pakistani and Indian regular military units have 
been involved in military operations, and tanks and aircraft are being used. 
The number of casualties is increasing from day to day. Not only soldiers but 
civilians are dying. Two major states of Asia, India and Pakistan, the sponsors 
of the Bandung Conference, have essentially taken to the road of conducting 
military operations. 

The tendency to a further extension of the armed conflict aggravates the 
already tense situation in South-East Asia, created by the aggression of American 
imperialism. Such developments, of course, play only into the hands of those 
external forces that seek to disunite and set at loggerheads states which had cast 
off the colonial yoke, that are interested in weakening the unity of the Afro- 
Asian countries. These forces are not averse to instigating India and Pakistan 
to an extension of bloodshed for the sake of their ends that have nothing in 
common with the interests of the Indian and Pakistani peoples. 

We would not be frank if we did not say that the military conflict in Kashmir 
arouses the anxiety of the Soviet Government also because it flared up in a 
region immediately adjacent to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

I think that you, Mr. Premier, agree that in the present serious situation 
one should hardly place in the foreground the question of the causes of the 
flaring up of the conflict and find out who is right and who is wrong. The main 
efforts must be concentrated on an immediate discontinuance of military opera¬ 
tions, on halting the tanks and making the guns silent. 

The settlement of the conflict between the two neighbouring countries, above 
all, is a matter for those countries and their governments. However, the Soviet 
Government, guided by the interest of strengthening peace and international 
security, seeking to promote normalisation of relations between India and 
Pakistan, would like to set out some considerations concerning the settlement 
of the conflict. In our opinion, the first step after the immediate cessation of 
hostilities could be the reciprocal withdrawal of troops to within the ceasefire 
ine established by the Agreement between India and Pakistan in July, 1949. 

Acting in the spirit of the un Charter and the principles of Bandung, the 
Jides should enter into negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the differences 
that have arisen between them. As for the Soviet Union, both Sides could count 
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on its good cooperation or, as it is said, good offices in this matter. We are 
ready for this, if both Sides consider this useful. 

We are deeply convinced, and the historical experience bears this out, that 
any disputes, including questions connected with Kashmir, can best be settled 
by peaceful means only. The military way cannot lead to their solution. In¬ 
tensification of military operations by one Side inevitably leads to a greater 
military effort by the other, and the result is, extension of the conflict and, who 
knows, perhaps also war. 

India has more than once demonstrated in practice its devotion to the policy 
of peace and peaceful coexistence. This warrants us to hope that in this case 
too, over Kashmir, wise and prudent statesmanship will be displayed. 

Life shows that the flames of war are best extinguished at the very beginning. 
Restraint and goodwill unquestionably will make it possible to prevent the 
developments from taking a dangerous turn and find a peaceful solution to the 
conflict that had developed in the Kashmir Region. 

The Soviet Government also found it necessary to address a corresponding 
letter to the President of Pakistan Mr. Ayub Khan. 


Respectfully, 
A. Kosygin 


Message to Mohammed Ayub Khan 


Esteemed Mr. President : 

The seriousness of the situation that is taking shape in Kashmir lately, 
impels me to approach you once again on the question about which the Soviet 
Government has expressed its opinion in the letter of August 20 of this year. 

Unfortunately, the tension in the Kashmir area, far from easing, on the 
contrary is growing, threatening to develop into a military conflict on a bigger 
scale. The Agreement on a ceasefire in Kashmir, signed in 1949, and the 
established ceasefire line have in fact been violated. Both Pakistani and Indian 
regular military units have been involved in the military operations, and tanks 
and aircraft are being used. The number of casualties is increasing from day 
to day. 

Not only soldiers, but civilians too are perishing. Two major states of 
Asia, India and Pakistan, sponsors of the Bandung Conference, have actually- 
embarked upon the road of military operations. 

The tendency to further expand the armed conflict aggravates the already 
tense situation in South and South-East Asia, created by the aggression of 
American imperialism. Such developments, of course, play only into the hands 
of the external forces that seek to disunite and set at loggerheads the states that 
have thrown off the colu-iial yoke, forces which are interested in weakening the 
unity of the Afro Asian countries. These forces are not averse to instigating 
India and Pakistan to extend the bloodshed for the sake of their ends which 
have nothing in common with the interests of the Indian and Pakistani peoples. 

Wc would not be frank if we did not say that the military conflict in Kashmir 
arouses the anxiety of the Soviet Government also because it has broken out 
in an area directly adjacent to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
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I think that you, Mr. President, will agree that in the present serious situation 
one should hardly put to the fore the question of causes behind the conflict or 
seek who is right and who is wrong. The main efforts must be concentrated on 
the immediate discontinuance of military operations, to stop the tanks and to 
silence the guns. 

The settlement of the conflict between the two neighbouring countries is, 
above all, the business of these countries and their Governments. However, 
the Soviet Government, guided by the interests of strengthening peace and 
international security, seeking to promote the normalisation of relations between 
India and Pakistan, would like to put forth some considerations concerning 
the settlement of the conflict. In our opinion the first step after the immediate 
cessation of hostilities could be reciprocal withdrawal of troops to within the 
ceasefire line established by the Agreement between India and Pakistan in July, 


1949. 


Acting in the spirit of the United Nations Charter and the principles of 
Bandung, the Sides should enter into negotiations for a peaceful settlement 
of the differences that have arisen between them. As for the Soviet Union, 
both Sides could count on its good cooperation or, as it is said, good offices in 
this matter. We are ready for this, if both Sides consider this useful. We are 
deeply convinced, and historical experience bears this out, that any disputes, 
including questions connected with Kashmir, can best be settled by peaceful 
means only. The military way cannot lead to their solution. Intensification 
of military operations by one Side inevitably leads to a greater military effort 
by the other, and the result is extension of the conflict and, who knows, perhaps 
also war. 

That the Government of Pakistan has sought, especially of late, to direct 
its efforts to the maintenance of world peace warrants us to hope, Mr. President, 
that the Government of Pakistan, in connection with the latest events in Kashmir, 
will take all measures within its power to end the hostilities in the area and 
settle the conflict by peaceful means. 

Life shows that the flames of war are best extinguished at the very beginning. 
Restraint and goodwill unquestionably will make it possible to prevent the 
developments from taking a dangerous turn and find a peaceful solution to 
the conflict that has developed in the region of Kashmir. 

The Soviet Government also found it necessary to address a corresponding 
letter to the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Shastri. 


Respectfully, 
A. Kosygin 
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Text of Tass statement issued on 7 September 1965, Moscow 


As reported earlier in the Soviet Press, an armed conflict recently flared up 
between the two neighbouring states of India and Pakistan in the Kashmir area. 
Tension is not only not easing, but, according to the latest reports, military 
operations are assuming an ever broader scope and the region of these operations 
has transcended the boundaries of Kashmir. The ceasefire line in Kashmir, 
established by the Indian-Pakistani agreement of 1949, has in effect, been violated 
at several places. Large military units are involved in the military operations 
from both sides, tanks and aircraft are being used. 

Pakistani troops, as foreign news agencies report, have advanced several 
dozen kilometres into the depth of Indian territory. At the same time, as Reuter 
reported on September 6, India’s Defence Minister Chavan stated in Parliament 
that ‘Indian troops had crossed the state frontier in Punjab near Lahore’. The 
Indian air force is making combat flights in the region of Western Pakistan. 
India’s Prime Minister, according to news agencies, described the situation in 
Kashmir as a veritable war between India and Pakistan. Pakistan’s President 
Ayub Khan, in a broadcast on September 6 said that Pakistan ‘was in a state 
of War’... ‘a state of emergency had been proclaimed in the country’. The 
number of casualties is increasing from day to day. Not only soldiers but 
also civilians are dying. Such is the serious situation obtaining in that part of 
Asia. 

There is no doubt that the armed conflict in the Kashmir area_cannot benefit 
either of the sides—India or Pakistan. Present developments in that region 
play into the hands only of those outside forces that seek to disunite and set at 
loggerheads the states that cast off the colonial yoke. In the past, too, these 
forces have more than once tried to exploit the Kashmir issue to prevent the 
establishment of good neighbourly relations between India and Pakistan, seek¬ 
ing to set them at loggerheads. They are undoubtedly, now, too, instigating 
India and Pakistan, to extend the bloodshed for the sake of their ends which 
run counter to the national interests of the Indian and Pakistani peoples who 
are vitally interested in the strengthening of peace. It is needed by the peoples 
of India and Pakistan to solve the many intricate and important problems of 
development of their states. 

The tendency towards a further expansion of the armed conflict between 
India and Pakistan—two big Asian states—aggravates still further the tense 
situation in South and South-East Asia created by the United States aggression 
against the Vietnamese people. 

The armed conflict between India and Pakistan evokes serious concern in 
the Soviet Union which always holds close to heart the cause of preserving 
peace. This concern is increasing because the conflict is passing in an area 
neighbouring on the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

The ussr is coming out for the solution of disputes between sovereign states 
by way of talks, by peaceful means. Realising the entire complexity of the 
situation in the Indian-Pakistani conflict, Soviet people believe that there is 
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possibility to find a peaceful solution of the disputes between India and 
Pakistan, given that the statesmen of both countries display realism, restraint 
and an understanding of the grave consequences of a development of the armed 
conflict. 

Tass has been authorised to state that the Soviet Government has urged 
both sides—India, whose policy of non-alignment earned broad international 
recognition, and Pakistan—to immediately stop military operations and to 
effect a mutual withdrawal of troops beyond the ceasefire line established by 
the agreement between India and Pakistan in 1949, to remove the troops to 
the territories on which they were before the outbreak of military operations. 

The Soviet Union expects that India and Pakistan, acting in the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter and the Bandung principles, enter into talks on a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict. The Soviet Government stated that both 
sides could rely on kind cooperation on the part of the Soviet Union, or, as 
one says, on the good offices, if both sides deemed this useful. 

The settlement of the present conflict between India and Pakistan is an urgent 
matter. An understanding of this has been reflected in particular in the unani¬ 
mously adopted resolutions of the Security Council on September 4 and 6. 

The restraint and goodwill of both sides will undoubtedly create an opportu¬ 
nity to prevent the dangerous development of events and to find a peaceful 
solution of the conflict. Hope is expressed in the Soviet Union that the leaders 
of India and Pakistan will heed the voice of friends of the Indian and Pakistani 
peoples. The Soviet Government also hopes that the wisdom of the statesmen 
in India and Pakistan in the understanding and appraisal of the situation will 
triumph and that peace between the tw r o neighbouring countries will be restored. 
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Text of Tass statement issued on 13 September 1965 , Moscow 

The incoming reports show that the Indian-Pakistani armed conflict is gaining 
ground. Military actions, which were started in Kashmir, are spreading to 
new districts. More and more troops are put into action from both sides. 
Air raids are growing in intensity and they are made not only on points within 
the zones of hostilities but also on towns deep in the territory of both countries, 
their capitals included. Paratroopers are sent into the rear. Naval forces are 
also being involved in military operations. 

The stepping up of military actions between India and Pakistan, coupled 
with the continued aggression of American imperialism in Vietnam, increases 
still more the danger to peace in South and Southeast Asia and the danger to 
universal peace. It is understandable therefore that the governments of many 
countries situated near the conflict area as well as in other continents, voice 
justified concern and urge both sides to call an immediate halt to hostilities and 
settle the conflict peacefully. The U.N. Secretary General is also making 
efforts in this direction in compliance with the Security Council decision. More 
and more insistent demands are made for prompt action to put an end to the 
bloodshed, stamp out the conflagration of war in that area of Asia, and restore 
peace which is so badly needed by the Indian and Pakistani peoples for their 
constructive labour. 

There are, however, forces which seek to profit by the worsened Indian- 
Pakistani relations. By their incendiary statements they push them toward the 
further aggravation of the military conflict. But such a turn of events can only 
aggravate the situation and cause the present developments to escalate into an 
even bigger conflagration. If matters develop in this direction, many states 
might find themselves drawn into the conflict one by one. This is a dangerous 
prospect. As shown by historical experience, this may have the gravest con¬ 
sequences—not only for the peoples of the region where the conflict began, but 
also far beyond it. 

This course of events is unquestionably not in the interest of the peoples 
of India and Pakistan and the peoples of all Asia. And however the causes 
behind the hostilities between India and Pakistan are appraised, one thing is 
clear: their further extension would benefit only the forces of imperialism and 
reaction, only those who would like to reimpose the yoke of colonialism and 
neocolonialism on the newly free peoples. Even now American imperialism is 
trying to exploit the military clashes between India and Pakistan to divert the 
peoples’ attention from the US aggression in Vietnam. 

TiwS is empowered to state that the Soviet Government, seriously concerned 
over the turn of events, again calls upon the Governments of India and Pakistan 
to be reasonable and take measures to stop the hostilities at once. Nobody 
will deny that when blood is shed, when towns and villages are destroyed, when 
war hysteria is generated, it is more difficult to seek a reasonable solution to the 
problems which exist between the two states. Extension of the conflict inevitably 
engenders new problems which may prove even more difficult of solution. 
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The Soviet Government expects that the Governments of India and Pakistan, 
guided by the interests of peace, will, following the immediate cessation of hos¬ 
tilities, withdraw their troops behind the ceasefire line established by the Agree¬ 
ment of 1949, return them to the territory where they were stationed before the 
start of military operations. There is no possibility for settling the conflict other 
than peaceful talks. As it has been indicated in the messages of the Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers to the Prime Minister of India and the Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan, dated September 4, the Soviet Government is ready to offer 
its good services if, of course, both sides express a desire for this. 

The settlement of the conflict is primarily the concern of India and Pakistan. 
But in the situation that is taking shape a great deal depends also on other states. 

One should realise the extent of the danger with which these events are fraught, 
display restraint and feeling of responsibility. All states should exert efforts 
to end the conflict and the bloodshed. The whole world, all states should warn 
those who facilitate the fanning of the conflict by their incendiary statements 
and by their policy that they thereby assume grave responsibility for such a 
policy, for such actions. No government has any right to add fuel to the flames. 
One should stop the dangerous development of events. Peace on the borders 
between India and Pakistan must triumph. 
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Text of messages by A. N. Kosygin to Lai Bahadur Shastri 
and Mohammed Ayub Khan , 17 September 1965 


Message to Lai Bahadur Shastri 


Esteemed Mr. Prime Minister: 

We deeply regret that the armed clash between India and Pakistan continues, 
the bloodshed has not been stopped, and the conflict has not been ended. Though 
it is now impossible to foresee all the consequences of this course of events, 
there are many reasons to fear that continuation of the conflict would cause 
irreparable harm to the national interests of both India and Pakistan, to the 
cause of peace and security of the peoples. 

There is no need, I think, to repeat here that our position in the obtaining 
situation is dictated by one thing, and one thing only—a sincere striving to 
contribute to the earliest restoration of peace on the borders between India 
and Pakistan. Guided by the best of intentions and the interests of preserving 
peace, the Soviet Government in its messages of September 4 to you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, and also to the President of Pakistan, set out some of its considerations 
concerning the settlement of the Indo-Pakistani armed conflict, and offered its 
good offices for this purpose. 

We are glad that your Government received our approaches with under¬ 
standing and positively assessed our call for peace between India and Pakistan, 
and the stand taken by the Soviet representative in the Security Council. You 
also know of the Tass Statement containing a warning to those who would not 
be averse to gaining benefits for themselves out of the Indo-Pakistani relations. 

In developing its offer of good services to the Sides, the Soviet Government 
is submitting the following proposal to the consideration of the Governments 
of India and Pakistan: to hold on our territory a meeting in which you, Mr. 
Prime Minister, and the President of Pakistan would take part to establish a 
direct contact in order to achieve agreement on the re-establishment of peace 
between India and Pakistan. If desired by both Sides, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the ussr could also take part in this meeting. Such 
a meeting could be held in Tashkent, for instance, or any other city in the Soviet 
Union. One thing is important—to meet and start negotiations. It is important 
that the guns become silent and the blood of the two fraternal peoples ceases to 
flow. Each new day of the armed conflict produces new complex problems, 
the solution of which can impose a heavy burden on the peoples of India and 
Pakistan in the first place. 

We are convinced that India would only strengthen her international authority, 
her prestige of a peaceable state if she displayed for her part :.»» initiative toward 
ending the bloodshed and took a concrete step toward peaceful negotiations. 


Yours respectfully, 
A. Kosygin 
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Message to Mohammed Ayub Khan 



Esteemed Mr. President: 

We deeply regret that the armed clash between Pakistan and India continues, 
bloodshed has not been stopped and the conflict has not been ended. Though 
it is now impossible to foresee all the consequences of this course of events, there 
are many reasons to fear that continuation of the conflict would cause irreparable 
harm to the national interests of both Pakistan and India, to the cause of peace 
and security of the peoples. 

There is no need, I think, to repeat here that our position in the obtaining 
situation is dictated by one thing, and one thing only—a sincere striving to 
contribute to the earliest restoration of peace on the borders between Pakistan 
and India. Guided by the best of intentions and the interests of preserving 
peace, the Soviet Government, in its messages of September 4 to you Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, and also to the Prime Minister of India, set out some of its considerations 
concerning the settlement of the Indo-Pakistani armed conflict, and offered its 
good offices for this purpose. 

We are glad that you, Mr. President, highly assessed the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s concern at the Indo-Pakistani conflict and received with understanding 
our sincere striving to contribute to the earliest settlement of the conflict. 

In development of its offer of good services to the Sides, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is submitting the following proposal for the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ments of Pakistan and India: to hold on our territory a meeting in which you, 
Mr. President, and the Prime Minister of India would take part to establish 
a direct contact in order to achieve agreement on the re-establishment of peace 
between Pakistan and India. If desired by both Sides, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the ussr could also take part in this meeting. Such 
a meeting could be held in Tashkent, for Instance, or any other city in the Soviet 
Union. One thing is important—to meet and start negotiations. It is important 
that the guns become silent and the blood of the two fraternal peoples ceases to 
flow. Each new day of the armed conflict produces new complex problems, 
solution of which can impose a heavy burden on the peoples of Pakistan and 
India in the first place. 

We are convinced that Pakistan would only strengthen its international 
authority, its prestige of a peaceable state if it displayed for its part an initiative 
toward ending the bloodshed and took a concrete step toward peaceful 
negotiations. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. Kosygin 
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Text of speech by A. N. Kosygin at opening session of the 
Tashkent meeting, 4 January 1966 


Dear Mr. President: 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

We are happy to welcome in Tashkent, the capital of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri and Mr. Mohammed Ayub Khan, the out¬ 
standing statesmen of the two great Asian countries—India and Pakistan, lor 
the peoples of which the people of the Soviet Union feel sincere respect and 

11 The Soviet Government felt deep satisfaction at the consent of the President 
of Pakistan and the Prime Minister.of India to meet in Tashkent in order to 
establish direc: contacts for the purpose of improving relations and ending the 

conflict between India and Pakistan. . , T . ... 

In suggesting this meeting, the Government of the Soviet Union was guided 
solely by feelings of friendship for the peoples of Pakistan and India, by the 
striving to help them find a road to peace and avoid sacrifices and privations 
involved in the calamities of war. The Soviet Union, as a country which bore 
particularly hard trials in past wars, deeply values peace and cherishes its ideals. 

India and Pakistan are our southern neighbours. We always came out not 
only for the strengthening of friendly relations between the Soviet Union and 
India and Pakistan, but also for the reign of peace and friendship between these 
countries themselves. The history of the peoples of India and Pakistan knows 
quite a few examples when they came out shoulder-to-shoulder in the heroic 
struggle against foreign domination. Victory over colonialism was achieved by 
common efforts, and for it, they bore common sacrifices. Today, as in the past, 
only enemies of Pakistan and India may be interested in a clash between them. 

Things which make the Indian people and the Pakistani people close to 
each other, relate not only to the past. The tasks confronting them coincide 
in many respects. The peoples of both countries arc striving to solve major eco¬ 
nomic problems upon which the welfare of the population and further Progress 
depend We understand these striving; we want to see Pakistan and India 
living at peace and Solving peacefully all the problems arising between them 
and successfully advancing along the road of national development. The Indian 
and the Pakistani peoples possess great potentialities. Their constructive effo s, 
unfolding of their creative capabilities, the development of the natural riches 
of these countries provide conditions for their rapid economic progress. 

The Soviet people and the Soviet Government welcomed the consent ot the 
Governments of Pal istan and India to ceasefire. Progressive, people in all 
countries acknowledged with satisfaction the statements made after that by the 
statesmen of India and Pakistan with regard to their desire to live in peace and 

We regard this meeting in Tashkent as one which may mark a turning point 
in the relations between Pakistan and India. We believe that the leaders of 
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'fne two states came to Tashkent filled with the desire to seek that end. Naturally, 
during one meeting it may prove to be difficult to find solutions for all the existing 
problems. What is important is to chart the ways leading towards their settle¬ 
ment, to create a climate of trust and mutual understanding and simultaneously 
to solve those questions which today constitute an obstacle to normalising 
relations. 

That would be an important step forward, and together with all people of 
goodwill we hope that President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister Shastri will 
make efforts to take this step. Facts show that when governments coolly and 
objectively consider outstanding issues, taking mutual interests into account, 
not only are conflicts ended but the sources from which they spring are largely 
eliminated. We believe that public opinion in both countries and representatives 
of the Press, guided by peaceloving motives, would contribute towards that end. 

The future of Indo-Pakistani relations depends on India and Pakistan, on 
their readiness to display goodwill, mutual understanding and persistence in 
achieving positive results. For its part, the Government of the Soviet Union 
will help in every conceivable way to achieve these noble aims. We are ready 
to render good offices for the successful holding of this meeting. 

President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister Shastri will hold their talks on 
the soil of Soviet Uzbekistan, which has scored great successes in the fraternal 
family of the peoples of the Soviet Union. The peoples of our country, and 
especially the Central Asian Republics, have, long maintained the closest trade 
and cultural contacts with the peoples of Pakistan and India. It can be said 
that normalisation of relations between these two countries, which the coming 
talks should promote, will lead to an even greater development of the Soviet 
Union’s friendly relations with Pakistan and India, to a further expansion of 
economic and cultural cooperation designed to strengthen their national inde¬ 
pendence and raise the welfare of their peoples. 

All who cherish peace follow the meeting of the President of Pakistan and 
the Prime Minister of India with great attention and hope. They believe in the 
wise statesmanship of the leaders of Pakistan and India, wish success to the 
Tashkent meeting, and peace and prosperity to the Indian and Pakistani peoples. 
They await good news from Tashkent, and hope that this meeting will be fruitful 
and will reinforce all progressive-minded people in their conviction that peace 
between states can be ensured, and that even in the present difficult conditions 
ways of settling conflicts can be found. 

Permit me to wish you, Mr. President and Mr. Prime Minister, successful 
work in the interests of the peoples of your countries, for the good of world 
peace. We express the hope that the new year, 1966, will be a year of the establish¬ 
ment of good-neighbourly relations between India and Pakistan. 
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Text of speech by Lai Bahadur Shastri at opening session 
of the Tashkent meeting, 4 January 1966 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Friends: 

First of all, I want to convey to you, Chairman Kosygin, the feelings of 
sincere appreciation with which my people, my Government and I hailed your 
bold initiative which has brought me and President Ayub Khan of Pakistan 
together in this historic Asian city. It is with great pleasure that I express on 
my behalf and on behalf of my delegation our gratitude for the hospitality which 
has been lavished upon us and the care and attention which has been bestowed 
upon us. The great welcome which the people of Tashkent gave us was indeed 

very moving. _ . 

Our response to your invitation for a meeting in Tashkent was immediate 
and positive. The objective of peace which inspired you is indeed a noble one. 
Peace is vital for both India and Pakistan and indeed for the world as a whole. 
It should be our endeavour to try to open a new chapter in Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tionship. I would not like to go into past history. I feel, and I am sure Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan also feels, that the conflict which took place between our two 
countries was most unfortunate. Our objective at this meeting should be not 
recrimination over the past, but a new look towards the future. 

I know that there are many unresolved differences between our two countries. 
Even between countries with the best of relationship, there are differences and 
even disputes. The question which we have both to face is whether we should 
think of force as a method of solving them, or whether we should decide and 
declare that force will never be used. If other countries, even those with vast 
resources and much deeper differences, can avoid an armed conflict and live 
together on the basis of peaceful coexistence, should not countries like India 
and Pakistan whose main problem is the economic betterment of their people, 
give up the idea of solving any problems by recourse to arms? 

The only justification for the use of force in international relations is to repel 
aggression/ Our assurance to each other not to use force would mean, therefore, 
that each agrees to respect the territorial integrity of the other. We have always 
said and I say it today also, that we unreservedly accept Pakistan’s sovereignty 
and’territorial integrity. Equally, we have to preserve our own territorial inte¬ 
grity and sovereignty. Respect for each other’s sovereignty is essential for peace 

and good relations. _ _ , „ ,. , 

Once this has been clearly accepted, the whole character of Indo-Pakistan 
relationship could be transformed to the benefit of the people of both countries. 
Let me say quite clearly and very sincerely that we wish people of Pakistan 
progress and prosperity. We have ourselves been striving to better the lives of 
our people. We are convinced that prosperity would come sooner to the 
sub continent if there was better relationship between India and Pakistan. 

The foundation of such relationship should be, as I have said, the acceptance 
of the policy of peaceful co-existence. In pursuance of this, action will have 
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to be taken on several fronts. For instance, the atmosphere of cold war has 
to be removed. If through propaganda, in the press or by radio, a feeling of 
animosity or distrust is generated and sustained between the two countries, 
whatever we, as heads of the two Governments, might say, there will always 
exist the danger of a conflict. Our aim should be to improve the totality of the 
relationship between the two countries. Our trade has been shrinking. It 
should grow instead. Many rivers flow between India and Pakistan. Instead 
of being a source of controversy, they could, through cooperative endeavour, 
enrich both our countries. There are many other areas of economic cooperation 
which, given goodwill and understanding, can be developed to our mutual 
advantage. 

In saying all this, I am not trying to suggest that we could or should shut 
our eyes to the many points of difference that exist between the two countries. 
I do not want to enumerate them. What I do say, however, is that all these 
problems must be resolved through talks and negotiations and not by resort 
to force. An armed conflict creates more problems than it solves. It is an 
impediment to understanding and agreement. On the other hand, in an at¬ 
mosphere of peace, we can make real progress towards solving the differences 
between us. 

It would be a notable achievement if at this meeting which Chairman Kosygin 
has convened, an agreement could emerge for renouncing the use of force for 
settling our differences. This should pave the way for the kind of good neighbour¬ 
ly relations which both countries need and would also make the solution of 
many of our problems much easier. We could and should, of course, discuss 
others matters as well, but even if we differ on some of them and cannot see 
our way to an immediate agreement, we should still not forsake the path of peace. 

A heavy responsibility lies on our shoulders. The subcontinent has a popu¬ 
lation of 600 million—one-fifth of the human race. If India and Pakistan have 
to progress and prosper, they must learn to live in peace. Jf there is constant 
conflict and hostility, our peoples would suffer even greater hardships. Instead 
of fighting each other, let us start fighting poverty, disease and ignorance. The 
problems, the hopes and the aspirations of the common people of both the 
countries arc the same. They want not conflict and war, but peace and progress. 
They need, not arms and ammunition, but food, clothing and shelter. If we 
are to fulfil this obligation to our peoples, we should, in this meeting, try to 
achieve something specific and positive. 

This is a momentous meeting. The eyes of the world are upon us. Let 
it not be said that the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India 
met and failed to reach an agreement. Let us show by our actions that we are 
capable of seeing our own problems in the wider context of world events. 
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Text of speech by Mohammed Ayub Khan at opening session 
of the Tashkent meeting , 4 January 1966 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prime Minister and distinguished delegates: 

My delegation and I were deeply moved by the overwhelming warmth and 
spontaneity of the reception accorded to us by the people of this beautiful and 
historic capital of the Republic of Uzbekistan. We share with the people of 
this region many cultural traditions and many memories of a rich past. It is 
significant that this place should have been chosen for this historic Conference 
in which we hope to discover a fresh direction for our future—a future based 
on understanding, good-will and cooperation. Tashkent recalls the past as it 
beckons the future. 

Mr. Chairman, we are also extremely grateful to the Soviet Government 
and to you personally for the vision and statesmanship which you have shown 
in convening this meeting and for making such excellent arrangements for it. 
We are all fully conscious of the demands on your time and the burden of your 
enormous responsibilities. I wish to assure you that the importance of your 
great gesture of peace is not lost on us, as indeed, it is not lost on the world. 

The eyes of the world are on Tashkent. History has offered both India 
and Pakistan a great opportunity to resolve their dispute in a peaceful, just and 
honourable basis. We have come here determined to use this opportunity in 
a positive and constructive manner. 

We have come in a spirit of cooperation. Our aim is to compose our differ¬ 
ences with India, not to perpetuate them. We are not here to indulge in polemics. 
We want to eliminate tensions and to promote a sense of confidence and security 
among the peoples of the two countries. I have no doubt that the distinguished 
Prime Minister of India and his distinguished colleagues are inspired by similar 
sentiments. 

The prosperity of six hundred million people of India and Pakistan depends 
on peace. Both of us have suffered under long and dark periods of foreign 
domination. It is after centuries that we have regained our freedom. We must 
live in peace to be able to devote all our energy and resources to the liquidation 
of the grim heritage of colonialism and to open avenues of happiness and progress 
for our people. For us peace is vital—it is indispensable. 

But wishing peace is not enough to establish peace. One has to work for 
it. And one way is to face the problems which endanger peace. We have learnt 
that we can ignore them at our peril. Nor can nations be content with a simu¬ 
lation of peace while the under-currents of tension still remain. A semblance 
of peace is no substitute for real peace. 

It is for us to face the problem and to create conditions which will provide 
a firm and lasting basis for peace between our two countries. In this context 
I recently made a sincere offer in the General Assembly of the United Nations 
to enter into a No-War Pact with India once the basic problem confronting us 
was resolved according to the principles already accepted by both of us. A 
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No-War Agreement between Nations can work only if it is adopted after taking 
concrete steps for resolving the disputes which divide them. And disputes can 
be resolved only in a spirit of conciliation. 

The problems with which India and Pakistan are faced are complex no doubt. 
But it is not beyond the leadership in the two countries to solve them peacefully 
and honourably. After all we were able to reach an agreement on the Indus 
Basin Waters. That problem was no less complex or explosive. More recently 
we agreed to submit our dispute in the Rann of Kutch to an Arbitration Tribunal. 
Earlier, we had succeeded in demarcating our borders and settling many contro¬ 
versial points amicably. Why should we now feel unable to face up to the basic 
problem which continues to cause tension and conflict between us? 

Both of us have limited resources and we need all that we have, and much 
more, to raise our people from their present level of existence. Neither of us can 
afford war nor can we divert our resources to preparations for war. This is\ 
the one lesson which we should have learnt from our recent experience. What 
we must provide to our people, and what they demand, are instruments' of life. 


not instruments of death. 

Let this Conference become a harbinger of peace and let us issue from.here 
a message of hope for our people.' There is no problem between us which cannot 
be solved peacefully and honourably. We should address ourselves to them in^ 
all earnestness. This is how we must begin if peace is what we seek remembering 
always that no one nation can lay down the terms of peace. The terms of peace 
are equality and justice. These are the terms which nations must learn to respect 
and obey. 

I wish to assure you, Mr. Chairman, and also the distinguished Prime Minister 
of India chat we will give you our fullest cooperation in making this Conference 
a Conference of peace in its truest sense. 

Before I conclude, I must thank you once again for your hospitality and for 
the great interest you have shown in bringing India and Pakistan together. 
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Text of Tashkent Declaration 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan, having met at Tashkent 
and having discussed the existing relations between India and Pakistan, hereby 
declare their firm resolve to restore normal and peaceful relations between their 
countries and to promote understanding and friendly relations between their 
peoples. They consider the attainment of these objectives of vital importance 
for the welfare of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan. 


I 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree that both 
sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly relations between Tndia 
and Pakistan in accordance with the United Nations Charter. They reaffirm 
their obligation under the Charter not to have recourse to force and to settle 
their disputes through peaceful means. They considered that the interests of 
peace in their region and particularly in the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent and, 
indeed, the interests of the peoples of India and Pakistan were not served by 
the continuance of tension between the two countries. It was against this back¬ 
ground that Jammu and Kashmir was discussed, and each of the sides set forth 
its respective position. 


II 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
all armed personnel of the two countries shall be withdrawn not later than 25 
February 1966 to the positions they held prior to 5 August 1965, and both sides 
shall observe the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire line. 


Ill 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
relations between India and Pakistan shall be based on the principle of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of each other. 


IV 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
both sides will discourage any propaganda directed against the other country, 
and will encourage propaganda which promotes the development of friendly 
relations between the two countries. 


V 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and the High Commissioner of 
Pakistan to India will return to their posts and that the normal functioning of 
diplomatic missions of both countries will be restored. Both Governments shall 
observe the Vienna Convention of 1961 on Diplomatic intercourse. 
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The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed to 
consider measures towards the restoration of economic and trade relations, 
communications, as well as cultural exchanges between India and Pakistan, 
and to take measures to implement the existing agreements between India and 
Pakistan. 


VII 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
they will give instructions to their respective authorities to carry out the repatriation 
of the prisoners of war. 

VIII 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
the two sides will continue the discussion of questions relating to the problems 
of refugees and evictions/illegal immigrations. They also agreed that both sides 
will create conditions which will prevent the exodus of people. They further 
agreed to discuss the return of the property and assets taken over by either side 
in connection with the conflict. 


IX 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have agreed that 
the sides will continue meetings both at the highest and at other levels on matters 
of direct concern to both countries'. Both sides have recognized the need to 
set up joint Indian-Pakistani bodies which will report to their Governments in 
order to decide what further steps should be taken. 

* * * 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan record their feelings 
of deep appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the Soviet Union, the Soviet 
Government and personally to the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR for their constructive friendly and noble part in bringing about the present 
meeting which has resulted in mutually satisfactory results. They also express 
to the Government and friendly people of Uzbekistan their sincere thankfulness 
for their overwhelming reception and generous hospitality. 

They invite the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR to witness 

this declaration. 

Prime Minister of India President Pakistan 

Lal Bahadur Shastrt Mohammed Ayub Khan 

Tashkent , 

10 January 1966 
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Text of speech by A. N. Kosygin at closing session of the 
Tashkent meeting , 10 January 1966 

I would like to express my heartfelt gratitude to the President of Pakistan 
and the Prime Minister of India for the energy, patience and perseverance dis¬ 
played by them in the search for mutually acceptable decisions, the fulfilment 
of which will help the cause of strengthening peace and international friendship. 
I would like to express my wish that the document which you have confirmed 
today by your signatures might become the symbol of eternal friendship between 
India and Pakistan. 

Please accept the sincere greetings of the Soviet Government and of all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. We are confident that the Tashkent Declaration 
signed this day by the leaders of two great nations of Asia will help strengthen 
friendship between India and Pakistan, India and Soviet Union, Pakistan and 
Soviet Union. 

I would like to express my thanks to all who participated in the fruitful work 
of this meeting and contributed to its success. I would also like to express my 
sense of obligation to the representatives of the Press who have covered the 
different stages of negotiations in Tashkent in an honest and truthful manner and 
thereby, on their part, have helped their successful conclusion. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, and you, Mr. Prime Minister, I wish you once 
again further successes and I want to say that we desire that further fruitful 
meetings may take place between you. 

According to the agreement expressed by the President of Pakisjan and the 
Prime Minister of India, allow me to declare closed the negotiations in Tashkent. 
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